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THE STUDY. 


PUSSY. 

N a qnaint old house of the town of Berne, far 

from the busy scenes of the new streets, and 
shut out by high walls from the glorious Alps 
towering on high ail along the horizon, there 
sat an old man in his garret-room, intent upon 
his pen and paper. His features were coarse 
and dull of expression, his mouth bespoke will- 
ful obstinacy, and his rounded shoulders and 
stunted stature bore painful witness to his 
wretched life, uncheered by active exercise and 
a joyous communion with nature. Visitors 
came and went; he had but few words for them, 
and these he uttered in a low, angry tone; if 
an effort was made to draw him out, he either 
sank back into sullen silence, or spoke like the 
half idiot that he was. And yet, rich and poor, 
high and low, crowded the miserable chamber 
under the roof; they brought the ragged her- 
mit money and praise, and not unfrequently 
ardent admiration. They paid him richly for 
hig little sheets of paper, on which he painfully 
drew a few lines at a time with pencil or pen, 
and then colored the outlines slightly in water- 
colors. If the form was simple and unpretend- 
ing—no oil-painting, no engraving even on 
stone or copper, ever came from his hand, so 
clumsy to the eye, so deft and cunning in its 
work—the subject was not less strange; he 
drew nothing but cats! Once he included 
bears among his pets, and actually left his mis- 
erable garret for many days, to study the clever 
animals in the great moat, where the city of 


3erne keeps the bears that gave its name 
and qppear in its scutcheon. But he soon 
fell back upon his old favorites, and drew 
them in childhood and old age, playful and 
sorrowful, under all aspeets and in all pos- 
sible humors, till the world called him the 
Raphael of cats; and when he died, in 1814, 
deplored the loss of a man whose genius, 
like a diamond set in black enamel, shone 
forth all the more brightly on account of 
its strange and mournful surroundings, 
Surely, animals that could inspire such 
master-pieces as these marvelous drawings, 
which now are found in all the great mu- 
seums of the world and fetch almost fab- 
ulous prices when a lucky chance brings 
them within reach of wealthy amateurs, 
must have had strange charms in their 
forms and their lives to kindle genuine 
| genius in such an uncouth being—the step-child 
| of nature in body and soul. 
And yet cats are not even mentioned in Holy 
| Writ! 
Mr. Blythe tells us that the name occurs in 
some Sanscrit legend, two thousand years old , 
but long before that the old Egyptians had 
learned to appreciate the value of an animal 
whose instinct made it the enemy of the mouse, 
and thus protected their immense granaries 
against a small but most dangerous robber. 
They revered Pussy, therefore, in common with 
the ibis and the ichneumon; and although no 
monument as old as the pyramids contains her 
image, she appears all the more frequently in 
temple and crypt. Here she sits snugly en- 
sconced under a lady’s chair, and there she 
stands half upright between the feet of King 
Hana. The Egyptians evidently appreciated 
the monumental outlines of the strange animal, 
and hence loved to reproduce it in paintings 
and in bronze. But Pussy had other claims to 
be looked upon with great reverence. She was 
sacred to the goddess Bubastis, the Venus of 
the land of the Pharaohs, who was wont to as- 
sume her form, so that the cat was regarded as 
the living image of the deity. In the city called 
after her name, cats had on that account their 
temples and their hospitals during life, and 
were gorgeously mummified and entombed aft- 
er death. To kill one of her race was deemed 
a capital crime; and if the Egyptian found a 
dead body, he raised on the instant a fearful 
plaint, to testify his distress and to announce 
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hisinnocence, The death 
of a pet cat brought 
mourning to the house and 
the whole neighborhood, 
and the afflicted family 
showed their deep grief by 
shaving off their eye- 
brows. 


In other districts of the | 


Nile land the curious play 
of Pussy’s pupil, in har- 
mony with the rising and 
setting of thegsun, had 
been observed, and hence 
she was here specially 


worshiped as sacred to the | 


great luminary. Heliop- 
olis abounded with cats 
and images of cats, and 
to. this day incredible 
numbers of -cat-mummies 
are found there. It is 
not quite so certain wheth- 
er the cats which the 
Egyptians used as we use 
setters, to catch and fetch 
water-fowl, were our own 
familiar cats or a special 
variety still found savage 


and domesticated in Nubia | 


and Abyssinia. From nu- 


merous paintings it ap- | 


MUMMY OF A OAT. pears that these were not 


pets in families, nor wor- 


shiped in temples, but forced to earn their bread 
by hard work, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying cut, from a wall in Thebes. 

Nor has this worship entirely ceased in 
Egypt; for the more recent masters of 
the land of the Nile, the Arabs, it is 
well known, look upon the cat with al- 


most equal veneration. The story goes 
that the great Prophet not only loved his 
pet cat, but communed with her in se- 
cret, when meditating on the inspirations 
that came to him from on high. One 
evening he had thus been sitting with 
his cat on his sleeve, trying to give a 
tangible shape to his ecstatic visions of 
the houris in paradise, when he was sud- 
denly summoned away to quell a revolt. 
Rather than disturb Pussy in her inno- 
cent slumbers, he cut off the piece of his 
robe on which she lay, and from that day 
forth his followers regarded the cat as 
sacred to their inspired chieftain. This 
belief spread all the more readily, as be- 
fore that time already the credulous na- 
tions of the East had believed that the 
Djinns were fond of assuming the form 
of cats in order to haunt their houses. 
Hence the delight of one of the proph- 
et’s chief officers when he was solemnly 
invested with the title of Father of Cats ; 
hence also the famous mosque just out- 
side of i where to this day the 


| liberality of the Sultan El Daher provides 
| for all cats a daily feast. From terraces and 
| flat roofs, from wide streets and dingy alleys, 
|from latticed windows and high stone-walls. 
| the hungry, ravenous crowd comes rushing up 
to where the priest, at the hour of prayer, dis- 
tributes the scanty provision. In an instant 
|the table is cleared, and great is the wrath 
and furious the fight between the old custom- 
ers, who devour the fat morsels, and the lat, 
comers, who find nothing. 

The Occident knew much less of such strange 
reverence paid to cats, partly because Holy Writ 
for some mysterious reasons said nothing about 
them, and partly because neither Greek nor Ro- 
man seems to have appreciated their good qual- 
|ities. It is true cats were sacred to the god- 
| dess of wisdom in Greece, for the same reason 

as owls—because they could see in the dark ; 
but there was in this half-sacred character a 
strong touch ofirony. For the story went, that 
|when Apollo tried to terrify his sister by sud- 
| denly creating a roaring lion, the goddess re- 
plied satirically by opposing to himacat. Nor 
| does Pussy seem to have enjoyed a very high 
reputation among the people, for the famous 
place in which Theocritus mentions her indi- 
rectly is not too flattering. ‘ Euona!” 
the mistress, scolding her slave ; 
bring water! How slow she is! The pussy 
|cat always wants to sleep! Will you stir? 
Quick, bring water!” How accurately the 
Greeks must have known her sublime indo- 
lence, and her fondness of real or pretended 
sleep! Pliny speaks of cats with a most mat- 
ter-of-fact air, as ‘* quite useful in keeping well- 
| filled barns free from mice ;” but, almost in the 


cries 
** Euona, 
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PUSSY. 


same breath, recommends weasels 
as far better adapted to the pur- 
pose. 

It is, perhaps, due to the promi- 
nent position in which cats appear 
in Northern mythology that they 
were subsequently considered as the 
favorite companions of evil-doers, 
The Germans portrayed their beau- 
tiful goddess Frouwa, whose smiles 
charmed through her overflowing 
tears, as drawn by white cats in her 
airy car, When these deities were 
subsequently excommunicated by 
zealous Christian priests, all such 
companions and pets fell into bad re- 
pute. Pussy seems to have suffered 


in this respect more than other animals; she be- | 


came, as it were, the devil’s own, and St. Domi- 
nick never preached of the Evil One without pre- 


senting him to his listeners under the form of a» 


cat. It must be confessed that her thoughtful 
quietness, as if brooding over some deep scheme, 
her wicked green eyes with their fiery sheen by 
night, her tendency to give out sparks when her 
fur is rubbed, and her cruel temper, all combined 
to impress ignorant and credulous people with 
a sense of fear and horror; so they tormented 
and persecuted her, and on St, John’s Day, the 
day of witches, when popular belief had it that 
they all left town and village to accompany 
their fearful mistresses to the great witches’ 
Sabbath, they burned a goodly number for their 
delight. Such was the custom in France for 
many a generation, while in Flanders they weze 
wont to throw them from church-steeple and 
tower. History tells us how Louis XIII., when 
a child, once begged of his father the lives of 
all that were to be thrown into the fire; but no 
chronicier reports whether the nine lives pro- 
verbially granted to cats ever saved them from 
cruel martyrdom. In the town of Ypres, at all 
events, this does not seem to have been the 
case, for there the barbarous custom continued 
tili the year 1818! Since witches, have gone 
out of fashion, cats have somewhat recovered 
their good reputation; perhaps this is to be as- 
cribed to the fact that the French have given 
Pussy as a pet to the patron saint of lawyers, 
St. Ives, although Rabelais already interprets 
the association as by no means peculiarly cred- 
itable to the bar. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Pussy 
is honored in China, not for her good looks and 
pretty ways, but for her eminent usefulness. 
The clever French missionary Huc, who, with 
his companion Cabet, first gave us an intelli- 
gent account of life in the interior of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom, was not a little surprised, and 
quite incredulous at first, when his Chinese 
friends told him that cats were their watches, 
and enabled them to tell, with unerring accu- 
racy, the hour of the day. He learned, how- 
ever, by careful observation, that this was real- 
ly so; for he noticed that the pupil of every cat 


he saw, though wide open in the early morn- | 
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ing, would gradually contract as the sun rose; 
at noon a perpendicular line of extreme delica- 
cy would be all that was-left to be seen, and 
then the pupil would dilate again, to return to 
its natural size by sunset, And when poor 
Pussy has served her time as a dial, she is 
served up herself—not in disguise, as in French 
restaurants, but boldly and boastingly. In many 
a lowly house in town, and in almost every 
farm-house in the country, a number of cats are 
seen fastened to chains for the purposegéf fat- 
tening them; and in the market-houses they 
hang in long rows, exhibiting their snowy 
whiteness, and with heads and tails carefully 
left untouched, to testify to their genuineness. 
| Hence the fondness of the Chinese to intro- 
| duce them in their illustrations of happy indoor 
| life; while their strange neighbors, the Japanese, 
| show here also their superiority, being fond of 
caricaturing the poor creatures, and making fun 
of them after their own manner. 

Our country knows Pussy only since she has 
been brought over, like all good things, in the 
Mayflower; while California not so very long 
ago imported whole cargoes of the useful ani- 
mals for the protection of grain and fruits 
against overwhelming numbers of mice. They 
were not yet able in those days to imitate the 
Japanese, who from time immemorial have 
manufactured china cats, with open eyes, so 
faithfully copied from nature that one of these 
toys, with a rush-light inside, will protect a 
whole house during the night against all ma- 
rauders. : 

After the days of persecution were over in 
Europe, cats ceased to appear in history, ex- 
cept on sorrowful occasions, when they were 
used to amuse men, and to exhibit man’s in- 
credible meanness. Thus, we are told by grave 
historians that Philip II. of Spain laughed heart- 
ily only once in his life. It was when, in the 
year 1549, he made his solemn entry into Brus- 
sels. Among other ingenious contrivances to 
amuse him, he was met by a wagon on which 
a bear stood before what seemed to be a large 
organ; but in reality it was a box containing 
twenty cats, whose tails were tied up to meet 
the keys of the instrument, When the bear 
was stirred up he would smite the keys, the 
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keys would pull the tails, and the poor cats 
would cry piteously, while monkeys danced 
merrily to the sad, miserable music. And the 
King laughed! The same savage cruelty has 
been repeatedly shown to poor Pussy, and even 
this century has witnessed a similar cat con- 
cert, which was given in London. 

Pussy finds ample compensation, it is to be 
hoped, in the almost universal tenderness and 
affection with which she is treated by women, 
and the fondness with which she has even in- 
spired the greatest of men. Who does not know 
‘Tasso’s charming sonnet to his cat ?—one of the 
brightest among his smaller gems; and Petrarch 
is said to have loved his cat only less than his 
Laura; so that what he could not do for the 
latter he did for his pet—he had her embalmed, 
and kept her as long as he lived. Cardinal Wol- 
sey never sat on his almost regal throne, when 
he officiated as Chancellor, without having one 
or two of his favorite cats by his side; and Ri- 
chelieu’s grim humor required the constant pres- 


ence of a number of kittens, whose merry gam- | 


bols alone could elicit a smile and soothe his tem- 
per. Chateaubriand was so passionately fond 
of cats that the Pope, to whom he went as em- 
bassador, could not find a more suitable and ac- 
ceptable present for the devout son of the Church 
than his predecessor's favorite cat; and when 
the great author was growing old he fancied he 
was also growing like his pets, from his close 
intimacy and great fondness. 
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authors disdained to sing the praise 
of Pussy: Canning, and Gray, and 
Cowper have left their tribute to 
their affectionate friends; Hoffmann 
introduced them into all his quaint 
and fantastic tales, of which “ Kater 
Murr” is not the least attractive: 
Edgar Poe bore cheerful witness to 
their grace and strange attractions ; 
and Victor Hugo rarely is seen with 
out his magnificent Angora. Books 
on cats abound in almost every lan 
guage, and only quite recently a 
French writer of some distinction 
Champfleury—has published quite a 
superb work on the subject, from 
which we derive some of the illustra 
tions on these pages. 

It has been well said that among 
the carnivora the most savage is the 
panther; the only one who kills for 
pleasure, the cougar; the only 
with really gentle manners, the che- 
tah, who is used in India to hunt 
game for his masters; and the only 
one that is really intelligent, the do 
mestic cat. The latter alone con- 
sents to be the guest of man; he ac- 
cepts shelter and food, if they are 
freely offered; he even submits to 
caresses, but only when he is so dis 
posed. Heis not willing to sacrifice 
his liberty ; on the contrary, his motto 
through life is Libertas sine Labore— 

Liberty without Labor; he does not choose to 
be our servant as the horse, nor our friend as 
the dog. 

If we see Pussy in the idyllic peace of a 
pleasant home, we should hardly think of her 
as first-cousin to the fierce lion and the still 
more cruel tiger. Before the house the cherry- 
trees are in full bloom, and send gentle, hardly 
perceptible fragrance in at the open window, 
while the bees are humming merrily and gather 
the first sweet honey Inside all is quiet; only 
the clock ticks gently ; a bunch of violets per- 
fumes the room, and golden sunshine plays on 
the floor. On the soft cushions of grandma's 
arm-chair lies Pussy, snowy white, soft like vel- 
vet, with closed eyes and graceful limbs—the 
very picture of happy innocence, But see her 
a few minutes later, when the great Newfound- 
land dog looks in at the open door; how she 
arches her back, till every hair stands on end, 
how her eyes flash fire, how her tail beats wild- 
ly the air in swift, snake-like windings, and her 
sharp-pointed talons come forth from their 
downy sheaths, while she hisses with wild rage 
and defies the gigantic enemy. Surely she 
does not deny then her descent from the terri- 
ble wild-cat of the woods, and makes us fully 
aware that if all is not gold that glitters, ne 
more is Pussy always as she appears in the 
midst of her family, peacefully making her 
toilet. Is the cat a domestic animal? It 


one 


Nor have other | sounds odd to hear the question asked, when 
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ON THE SOFA. 


Pussy on her soft rug or cozy cushion is appar- 
ently the very image of domestic peace and 
happiness. But, after all, the domestication is 
only apparent, or rather the word is to be taken 
in its most literal sense: the cat loves the house, 
but not the owner. Even the most pampered 
pet, indulged by the old people and the play- 
mate of the young, will, upon very slight tempt- 
ation, run sway and join its country cousins. 
Some return, but others are captivated by the 
charms of the free-and-easy life of the free- 
booter, and never submit again to the restraints 
of domestic life. Even when the question is 


brought home to Pussy to choose between the 
kindest of masters and a house, the prefer- 
ence is not unfrequently given to the latter. A 
French priest was promoted to a better parish, 
and left his parsonage, with all he held dear in 
tiis world—an old servant-woman, a raven, and 


acat. The cat stole; the raven pecked at the 
thief, chattering incessantly; the old servant 
scolded one after the other; and the poor priest 
looked on, enjoying the simple comedy. * The 
day after the removal Puss had disappeared ; 
the raven was uneasy, and hopped all over the 
house, looking for his patient victim; the cook 
called in vain for her pet, and was almost angry 
that no choice tid-bit of meat was stolen; and 
the priest began to fear that, for want of better 
employment, he himself would be pecked by 
the raven and scolded by the servant. Upon 
inquiry it was found that the cat had remained 
in the old house, although no successor had 
come yet to occupy it: in vain was Pussy car- 
ried triumphantly to the new house, and royally 
treated to all that could tempt the palate of a 
fastidious cat; the next day no cat was to be 
seen, and reports came telling of her haunting 
the old parsonage. She grew gaunt and grim; 
her bones stuck out in bare misery ; the smooth 
fur stood up like an ill-kept brush; she uttered 
piteous cries and moans; but although she was 
carried twice more to her master’s honse, she 
always returned to the house of her first love, 
and died there a miserable death. 

This is what Chateaubriand calls her inde- 
pendence! ‘TI love in cats,” he says, “ their 
independent and almost ungrateful character, 
which keeps them from becoming attached to 
any body, and the indifference with which they 
pass from the parlor to their native gutter. 
You caress them, they round their back, and 





even pur; but it is the physical 
pleasure which they enjoy, and 
not, as dogs do, the stupid satis 
faction of loving and being faith- 
ful to a master who rewards them 
with blows. Cats live alone ; they 
need no society; they obey onl 
when they choose, pretend to be 
asleep when they wish to see bet- 
ter, and seize whatever they can,” 
How a great poet could sing the 
praises of such a disposition js 
hard to understand, unless there 
were—as is not at all impossible— 
kindred likings in his own character. 

It can not be denied that cats, generally 
speaking, are proud in their disposition, refus- 
ing to associate with strangers, repudiating fa- 
miliarity, and daintily turning up their noses 
at common food, such as dogs would be glad 
to get. There is a chilling haughtiness about 
them, even to persons they have known for 
years, exceedingly repulsive, and often disgust 
ing. You play with them, you fondle them, 
you stroke their backs, and scratch their heads, 
and call them, Poor Pussy; but beware! 
They will arch their backs, and pur, and ap- 
pear to respond to your kindness; but a hair 
turned the wrong way, a careless knock, or even 
a mere caprice on the part of the cat, and all is 
over. She becomes a fury, a fiend. Prompt 
as the stiletto of an Italian brigand to quit its 
sheath, her steel-like claws come forth from 
their velvet sheaths, and draw your blood in 
an instant. It is pretty to see the little kitten 
lapping its milk with its rosy tongue, gambol- 
ing round its mother, playing with the ball of 
worsted, with now and then a gesture of affec- 
tion to its parent, and never presenting an out- 
line that is not extremely graceful. But this 
little innocent babe, this sportive, playful kit- 
ten, will in a few weeks play with as much de- 
light—nay, more—with something very different 
from a skein of silk or a slipper. The play- 
thing now is a wretched, terrified mouse, half 
dead with fright, and covered with bleeding 
wounds; hither and thither will the cat toss it; 
now high, now low, now this way, now that; 
one moment deluding it with the hope of es- 
cape, and at the next recapturing it to renew 
the torture. This is the playfulness of the cat, 
this is its graceful sportiveness ; this is the ball 
of cotton to-day, and the timorous, cruelly en- 
treated mouse to-morrow. 

For cunning and treachery are the leading 
features in the character of cats. The proverb 
says, As false as a cat; and cat's gold and cat’s 
silver, the mica of the geologist, derive their 
names from their deceptive appearance, Cau- 
tious and suspicious against all others, Pussy 
does not even trust man. She allows the stran 
ger to approach to a certain distance ; but if he 
comes nearer, she glides away on her soft, vel- 
vety foot, and vanishes quicker than a bird on 
his wings. If a dog meets her, she escapes at 
once; and, when hard pressed, she runs up a 





tree, and looks down from her safe retreat with 
contempt at the foolish barker, She knows ev- 
ery corner and every crevice of her home. In 
an instant she has caught the fried fish on the 
kitchen table—the most tempting tid-bit she 
knows—or lapped up the rich cream on the milk- 
bowl; and the cook who enters the room finds 
her in deep slumber snugly ensconced near the 
hearth! Or she walks leisurely over the roof, 
just to take an airing after long confinement ; 
to enjoy the bright warm sunshine; and to look 
down upon the busy world from her vantage- 
ground. She does not think of the young bird 
who is trying his half-grown wings—not she ; 
and yet, as he comes near her, she jumps, she 
strikes, and, quicker than eye can follow her, the 
poor little sparrow is lying between her feet, and 
she looks with delight ut his agony. For the 
cat is a beast of prey, in spite of all the appar- 
ent gentleness and even bashful coyness she 
shows in her mistress’s lap; the cat kills, and 
loves to kill, as the lion does; she is, after all, 
but a domesticated tiger. Her predations are 
secret, but very pernicious; and yet she enjoys 


almost perfect immunity, while her companions | 


in evil-doing, the wolf and the fox, are slain 
without rest or remorse. She kills birds in- 


numerable ; the young hare in Europe, the rab- | 


bit with us, fall an easy prey to her; and even 
young chickens and ducks she does not refuse. 
And how she disguises her murderous instincts 
and bloody deeds! She never returns to the 
house till she has effaced every trace of her 
fearful misdoings in forest and field; and no one 
suspects her, as she lies in apparent forgetful- 
ness of the world and its wickedness, that she 


. s,: . . | 
plans new inquities, or enjoys in memory the 


savor of her last victim. 

That very clever and amusing French writer, 
Théophile Gautier, who has lately given the 
world an account of what he calls his Private 
Menagerie, mentions one of the rare cases in 
which Pussy was most completely taken aback, 
and lost all presence of mind and self-reliance 
at once. The cat was accustomed to live in 
perfect intimacy with the writer, sleeping at his 
feet on his bed, dreaming on the arm of his 
easy-chair while he was writing; following him 
in his garden as he walked up and down the 
long avenues; keeping him company at meals ; 
and, as he adds, not unfrequently intercepting 
the morsel on the road between the plate and 
the lips. One fine day a friend, setting out 
on his travels, left his parrot in his charge dur- 
ing his absence. ‘The poor bird sat disconso- 
late on the top of his stand, while the cat stared 
at the strange sight, and tried to gather up all 
the strays and waifs of natural history which 
she might have picked up on the roof, or in 
the yard and the garden. The writer followed 
her thoughts in her large green eyes, and read 
there clearly the words: It must be a green 
chicken ! 

Thereupon Pussy jumped down from his writ- 
ing-table, and assumed, in a dark corner, the air 
of a panther in the jungle lying in wait for a del- 
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icate deer; crouching flat down, the head low, 
the back stretched out at full length, the elbows 
out, and the eye fixed immovably on the bird. 
The poor parrot had followed all her move- 
ments with nervous anxiety; he raised his 
feathers, sharpened his bill, stretched out his 
claws, and evidently prepared for war. 

The cat lay still, but the writer read again 
in her eyes: No doubt, though green, the 
chicken must be good to eat! Suddenly her 
back was arched like a bow that is drawn, and, 
with one superb bound, she was on the perch. 
The parrot, seeing the great danger, lifted up 
his sharp, eager voice, and screamed out: ‘‘ As 
tu déjeuné, Jaquot ?”-—Have you breakfasted, 
Jack ? ’ 

The voice frightened Pussy out of her wits. 
A trumpet sounded in her ears, a pile of crock 
ery breaking near her, a pistol fired close to her 
head, could not have frightened her more ter- 
ribly. All her ideas were overthrown; her 
eyes said, clearly: This is not a chicken; this 
is agentleman! And the parrot rang out, 
louder than ever: 

“Quand j'ai bu du vin clairet, 
Tout tourne, tout tourne au cabaret.” 


The cat cast an anxious glance at her master, 
leaped down in sheer terror, and hid under the 
bed, from whence no threat and no caress could 
bring her out for the day. 

There must be something mysterious and al- 
most supernatural, however, in Pussy, or she 
would never have inspired people at one time 
with such dread, and at other times with such 
marvelous affection. The poor animal, com- 
pelled to hide her love affairs under the benev- 
|olent mantle of night, has thus become more 

or less demoniac in the mind of the ignorant; 
she appears, in popular belief, with owl and 
bat, as the unfailing companion of witches; 
jand no scene of ghostly horror is complete 
| without a black cat. In mountain-glens and 
dark dens cats watch over great treasures, and 
| frighten the adventurous intruder with their 
| fiery eyes; they are found crouching on cross- 
roads for unknown evil purposes, aud they live, 
at times, in old abandoned mills, Few persons 
like to meet a black cat in the morning early, 
and many a poor woman owes the bad repute 
in which she stands in her village to no greater 
|sin than her love for Pussy. Only Puss-in- 
| Boots is a noble fellow, and many a fair prin- 
| cess has, in common-folk love, been changed 
|into a snowy-white kitten, to be released by a 
| noble knight of surpassing valor. How differ- 
ent is Pussy, with her good-n:.tured face, lying 
|eozily in the lap of her indulgent mistress! 
| The young girl, still fancy free, and overflow- 
| ing with vague affections; the sorrowful old 
maid, with her love all wasted; and even the 
thoughtful housewife, surrounded by a thou- 
sand cares—all pet and spoil Pussy, who, some- 
how or other, manages to become dear to their 
heart. Nor are men less subject to the mys- 
| terious charm, and, as we have seen, not un- 
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frequently derive much pleasure from their 
merry gambo!s and their undemonstrative af- 
fection. 

Pussy owes this universal predilection to two 


great virtues she possesses: her extreme tidi- 


ness and the unsurpassed grace of all her 
movements. 


With her sharp tongue, covered with tiny | 


hooks, she smoothes and strokes every hair of 
her soft fur, and the only parts of her marvel- 
ously elastic body which she can not thus reach 
—her brow and her head—are carefully brush- 
ed by her paw, after having been daintily wet- 
ted. Look at her when she crosses 
a street or a path after a rain! 
How tenderly and carefully she 
puis down her velvet foot! How 
she looks all around for the clean- 
est stone—the dryest place! Or 
watch her, when she stands at the 
margin of a pond or a bright, clear 
brook, following with her not very 
keen eye the swift movements of 


Ysome tempting fish, which she 


loves dearly. Now and then she 
stretches out her paw, as if she 
would dip it in; but no sooner 
does she feel the cold water than 
she draws it back, shuddering, 
and shakes and shakes till the 
last drop has-been discarded. For 
she dreads the element, and the 
ancients already said of her that 
she had a “ dry temper, fitted with 
fire.” Pussy is a lady in all she 
does. With careless haughtiness, 
lightly and yet self-conscious, she 
glides over the rich carpets of par- 
lors, and through the fragrant 
bushes of green-houses in great 
palaces; unasked she takes her 
corner of the softest couch, the 
place of honor before the fire, or 
the favorite seat in her mistress’s 
lap. Even her voice is faint and 
delicate, and very expressive, pass- 
ing, as it does, in soft, long-drawn 
accents, through all the five vow- 
els. It is only at night, and out 
on the inhospitable roof, that in 
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| fierce passion she occasionally forgets her re- 
| serve and her dignity, and, far from the eyes 
| of sleeping men, performs strange, fantastic 
| dances, and sings in horrible discords. And 
yet, even in such moments of sad forgetfulness, 
| much may be said in her defense. 
A writer in Chambers’s Journal not long ago 
| gave a happy explanation of the mysterious 
|term ‘‘caterwauling.” Suppose, he Says, vou 
| very much desired to visit a friend, a female 
friend, a lovely creature to whom you were pay- 
jing your addresses; only an immense wall— 
which you could not blow down like the Clerk- 
enwell wall, because you had not the Fenian 
carelessness of results—intervened between you 
and the beloved object. Well, that is exactly 
the case with these poor, maligned pussies, 
“Come over the waur” (feline for wall, just as 
it is Scotch for worse), ‘‘ the waur, the waur,” 
cries the imprisoned puss. ‘Why don't you 
come over the waur?” ‘Spikes, spikes, spikes,” 
cries Tom, explaining the nature of the obstruc- 
| tion, whereas we call it ‘‘ swearing.” 
We may add that when the obstacle is hap- 
| pily overcome, and Tom and Pussy meet at last 
at their favorite trysting-place, the lover begins 
|to adjure his beloved in such strains of ener- 
| getic, irrepressible love that his voice is apt to 
| rise above the subdued tone of a well-bred gen- 
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tleman, and there is not yet an end to what we 
contemptuously call caterwauling. Be it mod- 
esty, be it fear, the two lovers remain at some 
distance from each other, watching every ges- 
ture, every turn of the tail, and looking at each 
other with the greenest of eyes. At last they 
lift up their voices and sing a duo which lasts 
for hours. 

After they have told each other all they must 
know before entering upon wedlock, they crawl 
and creep most cautiously toward each other ; 
but no sooner does Tom come near his flame 
than she runs and races and skips and vaults to 
excite the envy of the best of gymnasts. He 
follows, and, being the stronger and swifter, 
overtakes her soon; but, alas! his reward is 
nothing but blows and fierce scratches, and thus 
they keep up the dangerous and yet delightful 
game of hide and seek. When poor Tom 
comes home his nose is bleeding, his ears are 
torn, his fur is disheveled, and his whole as- 
pect is piteous in the extreme. But such 
Man! He is happy in spite of his ill treatment, 
and the fierce coquette is perfectly sure she will 
see him return ere long to receive his reward. 

But we must not judge hastily, and fancy that 
caterwauling is poor Pussy’s only vocal perform- 
ance. So far from it, cats’ voices are very pe- 
culiar, and so unusually flexible that many notes 
approach the tones of the human voice—mys- 
terious sounds which made the cat an object of 
superstitious veneration in olden times. 

Pussy’s tastes are lady-like, and far above 
the vulgar fancies of dogs and other coarse 
creatures, Pussy loves aromas and perfumes ; 
she seeks the sofa where the patchouly of 
a visitor lingers, and loves to lie on a fra- 
grant handkerchief; she walks in the garden, 
and enjoys with delight the sweet odors of flow- 
She alone among animals knows the | 
charms and the punishment of intoxication: if 
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she has indulged in sweet smelling valerian or 
a certain mint she becomes excited, performs 
strange antics and fantastic gestures, dances 
and tosses about, and raises her voice in weird, 
inharmonious utterances, Then the 
hour of repentance: she is exhausted, sick in 
body and soul, and pays dearly for the short 
enjoyment, 

Thus her days pass away amidst the strangest 
changes known to animal life; to-day in the 
king's palace, to-morrow in the laborer’s hut; 
at noon on velvet cushions, petted and caressed 
by fair ladies ; at midnight on the cold roof, en- 
gaged in fierce fight and bleeding from grievous 
wounds. Her life seems to be charmed; her 
skin, not adhering to the body, but enveloping 
the agile limbs as with a loose bag of thick fur, 
protects them against the effects of falls that 
would kill every thing else; and her wounds 
heal in a few days, thanks to her marvelous 
strength and elasticity of constitution, She 
loves to indulge in the best that man’s palate 
can choose, and yet she can hunger and thirst 
beyond the usual limits. <A cat had slipped by 
chance, or in search of a mouse, without being 
noticed, into a bale of hemp on board a vessel 
which was loaded at St. Petersburg. The ship 
sailed, and when the bale was opened, four 
weeks afterward, in Leith, the cat was found 
still alive, though emaciated to a mere skeleton, 
and soon restored to its normal state. On the 
battle-field of Sebastopol, also, cats were found 
several days after the terrible conflict, clinging 
to the knapsacks of their masters, whom they 
had accompanied into battle and refused to 
leave after death. They were likewise mere 
skeletons, almost starved to death, and thus 
gave a noble proof that cats, in spite of their 
proverbial self-indulgence, can be warmly at- 
tached to those whom they love, and prove their 
affection by being faithful unto death. 


comes 
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IV.—THE MARRIAGE OF THE CROWN 
PRINCE. 


U 


eral of the officers of the army sent in a petition 
to the king that he would restore to the prince 


PON the return of the crown prince to Ciis- 
trin, after the marriage of Wilhelmina, sev- 


his uniform and his military rank. The king 
consented, and made out his commission anew 
as colonel commandant of the Goltz regiment 
at Ruppin. This was a small town about sev- 


enty-five miles northeast of Berlin. His com- 
mission was signed on the 29th of February, 
1732, he being then twenty years of age. . In 
| this little hamlet, mainly engaged in the dull 
|routine of garrison duties, the prince passed 
most of his time for the next eight years. 

The crown prince was quite exasperated that 
the English court would not listen to his earn- 
est plea for the marriage of Wilhelmina to the 
prince of Wales, and accept his vows of fidel- 
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ity to the princess Amelia. The stubborn ad- 
hesion of the king of England to the declara- 
tion of “both marriages or none” so annoyed 
him that he banished Amelia from his thoughts. 
Ir his reckless way he affirmed that the ro- 
mance of marriage was all over with him; that 
he cared not much what bride was forced upon 
him, provided only that she were rich, and that 
she were not too scrupulous in religious princi- 
ple. The tongues of all the court gossips were 
busy upon this theme. Innumerable were the 
candidates suggested to share the crown of the 
future Prussian king. 


of Germany, was proposed by prince Eugene. 
But the imperial court could not wed its Catho- 
lic heiress to a Protestant prince. 
peror, though unwilling to give his daughter to 
the crown prince, was anxious for as close an 
alliance as possible with Prussia, and recom- 


mended a niece of the empress, the young prin- | 


cess Elizabeth Christina, only daughter of Fer- 
dinand, duke of Brunswick Bevern. She was 
seventeen years of age, rether pretty, with a 
fine complexion, not ich, of religious tastes, and 
remarkably quiet ar* domestic in her charac- 
ter. : 

The crown prince did not fancy this connec- 
tion at all. His first wish was to journey about, 
through the courts of Europe, to select him a 
wife. But that measure his father would not 
think of. Frederick professed a willingness to 
submit to marry Anna, princess of Mecklen- 
berg, or the princess of Eisenach. Seckendorf, 
the embassador of the emperor, aided by Grum- 
kow, who had been bribed, urged the marriage 
with Elizabeth. 
His decision was like a decree of fate. The fol- 
lowing letter, written by the king to his son, 
dated Potsdam, February 4, 1732, very clearly 
expresses his views : 


“My pEar Son Fritz,—I am glad you need | 
But you must have a care | 


no more medicine. 
of yourself some days yet, for the severe weath- 
er gives me and every body colds. 
on your guard, 

*“You know, my dear son, that when my 
children are obedient I love them much. So 
when you were at Berlin, I from my heart for- 
gave you every thing; and from that Berlin 


time, since I saw you, have thought of nothing | 


but of your well-being, and how to establish 
you; notin the army only, but also with a right 
step-daughter, and so see you married in my 
lifetime. You may be well persuaded I have 
had the princesses of Germany taken survey of, 
so far as possible, and examined by trusty peo- 
ple what their conduct is, their education, and 
soon, And so a princess has been found, the 
eldest one of Bevern, who is well brought up, 
modest and retiring as a woman ought to be. 
“You will quickly write me your mind on 
this. I have purchased the Von Katsch house. 
The field-marshal, as governor of Berlin, will 
get that to live in. His government house I 


The archduchess Maria | 
Theresa, subsequently the renowned empress | 


Still the em- | 


The king adopted their views. | 


So pray be | 
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| will have made new for you, and furnish it all, 
and give you enough to keep house yourself 
there. 

** The princess is not ugly nor beautiful. You 
must mention it to no mortal. Write indeed 
to mamma that I have written to you. And 
when you shall have a son, I will let you go on 
your travels; wedding, however, can not be be- 
fore next winter. Meanwhile I will try and 
contrive opportunity that you see one another 
a few times, in all honor, yet so that you get 
acquainted with her. She is a God- fearing 
creature, will suit herself to you, as she does to 
the parents-in-law. 

“God give his blessing to it, and bless you 
jand your posterity, and keep you as a good 
Christian. And have God always before your 
eyes, and don't believe that damnable predesti- 
nation tenet; and be obedient and faithful. So 
Shall it here in time, and there in eternity, go 
well with thee. And whosoever wishes that, 
| from the heart, let him say, Amen. 

“Your true father to the death, 
** FrrepRICH WILHELM,” 
“When the duke of Lorraine comes I will 
have thee come. I think the bride will be here 
then, Adieu; God be with you.” 


One week after the reception of this letter 
the crown prince wrote to baron Grumkow in 
the foliowing flippant and revolting strain. He 
probably little imagined that the letter was to 
be read by all Europe and all America. But 
those whose paths through life lead over the 
| eminences of rank and power can not conceal 
| their words or deeds from the scrutiny of the 
world. Grumkow, a very shrewd man, had 
contrived to secure influence over both the fa- 
ther and the son. The prince’s letter was dated 
Ciistrin, February 11, 1782: 


‘*My peEaR GENERAL AND Frienp,—I was 
charmed to learn, by your letter, that my affairs 
are on so good a footing. You may depend on 
| it I am prepared to follow your advice. I will 
lend myself to whatever is possible forme. And, 
| provided I can secure the king’s favor by my 

obedience, I will do all that is within my power. 

| “Nevertheless, in making my bargain with 
| the duke of Bevern, manage that my intended 
be brought up under her grandmother.’ I 
| should rather have a wife who would dishonor 
| me than to marry a blockhead who would drive 
|me mad by her awkwardness, and whom I 
should be ashamed to produce. 

“T beg you labor at this affair. When one 
hates romantic heroines as heartily as I do one 
dreads those timid virtues; and I had rather 

marry the greatest profligate’ in Berlin than a 
: ; 

| devotee with half a dozen bigots at ber beck. 
| If it were still possible to make her a Calvinist! 
But I doubt that. I will insist, however, that 


1 The grandmother was a very gay, fashionable wo- 
man, entirely devoted to pleasure. 
| ® The prince used a harsher term, which we can not 
| quote, 
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her grandmother have the training of her. 
What you can do to help me in this, my dear 
friend, I am persuaded you will do. 

“Tt afflicted me a little that the king still 
has doubts of me, while I am obeying in such 
a matter diametrically opposite to my own ideas. 
In what way shall I offer stronger proofs? I 
may give myself to the devil, it will be to no 
purpose, Nothing but the old song over again, 
doubt on doubt, Don’t imagine I am going to 
disoblige the duke, the duchess, or the daughter, 
I beseech you. I know too well what is due 
to them, and too much respect their merits, 
not to observe the strictest rules of what is 
proper, even if I hated their progeny and them 
like the pestilence. 

‘*T hope to speak to you with open heart at 
Berlin. You may think, too, how I shall be 
embarrassed in having to act the lover without 
being it; and to feign a passion for mute ugli- 
ness; for I have not much faith in count Seck- 
endorf’s taste in this article. Monsieur, once 
more get this princess to learn by heart the 
Ecole des Maris and the Ecole des Femmes. 
That will do her much more good than True 
Christianity by the late Arndt. If, beside, 
she would learn steadiness of humor, learn mu- 
sic, become rather too free than too virtuous— 
ah! then, my dear general, then I shouid feel 
some liking for her; and a Colin marrying a 
Phillis, the couple would be in accordance. 
But if she is stupid, naturally I renounce the 
devil and her. 

‘*¥t is said she has a sister who, at least, has 
common-sense. Why take the eldest, if so? 
To the king it must be all one. There is also 
a princess, Christina Marie, of Eisenach, who 
would be quite my fit, and whom I should like 
to try for. In fine, I mean soon to come into 
your countries, and perhaps will say, like Cesar, 
Veni, vidi, vici.” 


In another letter to Grumkow, he writes: | 


‘As to what you tell me of the princess of 
Mecklenberg, could not I marry her? She 
would have a dowry of two or three million 
rubles.’ Only fancy how I could live with that. 
I think that project might succeed. 
none of these,advantages in the princess of 
Bevern, who, as many people even of the duke’s 
court say, is not at all beautiful, speaks almost 
nothing, and is given to pouting. The good 
empress has so little money herself that the 
sums she could afford her niece would be very 
moderate.” 

Again, on the 19th of February, 1732, the 
crown prince wrote from Ciistrin to baron 
Grumkow. From his letter we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“ Judge, my dear general, if I have been 
much charmed with the description you give 
of the abominable object of my desires. 
the love of God disabuse the king in regard to 
her. Let him remember that fools are com- 
monly the most obstinate of creatures. Let 





1 A ruble was abont eighty-five cents of our money. 
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I find | 


For | 


the king remember that it is not for himself 
that he is marrying me, but for myself. Nay, 
he too will have a thousand chagrins to see 
two persons hating one another, and the most 
miserable marriage in the world ; to hear their 
mutual complaints, which will be to him so 
many reprogches for having fashioned the jn- 
strument of our yoke. As a good Christian 
let him consider if it is well done to wish to 
force people, to cause divorces, and to be the 
occasion of all the sins that an ill-assorted mar. 
riage leads us to commit. I am determined 
to front every thing in the world sooner. Since 
things are so, you may, in some good way, ap- 
prise the duke of Bevern that, happen what 
| may, I never will have her. 

“IT have been unhappy all my life, and I 

| think it is my destiny to continue so. One 
must be patient, and take the time as it comes. 
Perhaps a sudden tract of good fortune, on the 
| back of all the chagrins I have encountered 
since I entered this world, would have made 
me too proud. I have suffered sufficiently, and 
I will not engage myself to extend my miseries 
into future times. I have still resources. A 
| pistol-shot can deliver me from my sorrows and 
| my life; and I think a merciful God would not 
| damn me for that; but taking pity on me would, 
| in exchange for a life of wretchedness, grant 
|me salvation, This is whitherward despair can 
lead a young person whose blood is not so quies- 
cent as if he were seventy. 

**T have received a letter from the king, all 
agog about the princess. When his first fire 
of approbation is spent, you might, praising 
her all the while, lead him to notice her faults. 
Mon dieu, has he not already seen what an ill- 
assorted marriage comes to—my sister of An- 
spach and her husband, who hate one another 

\like the fire? He has a thousand vexations 
| from it every day. 
| ‘* And what aim has the king? If it is to 
| assure himself of me, that is not the way. Mad- 
|am of Eisenach might do it. But a fool not. 
| On the contrary, it is morally impossible to 
| love the cause of our misery. The king is rea- 
sonable, and, I am persuaded, he will under- 
| stand this himself.” 
XTo his sister, Fritz wrote, about the same 
time, in a more subdued strain, referring sim- 
ply to his recent life in Ciistrin: ‘* Thus far m) 
lot has been a tolerably happy one. I have 
| lived quietly in the garrison. My flute, m) 
| books, and a few affectionate friends have 
made my way of life there sufficiently agreea- 
ble. They now want to force me to abandon 
| all this in order to marry me to the princess of 
| Bevern, whom I do not know. Must one al- 
| ways be tyrannized over without any hope of a 
change? Still, if my dear sister were only here, 
I should endure all with patience.” 

Queen Sophie, who still clung pertinaciously 
to the idea of the English match, was, of course, 
bitterly hostile to the nuptial alliance with Eliz- 
abeth. Indeed, the queen still adhered to the 
idea of the double English marriage, and ex- 





hausted all the arts of diplomacy and intrigue | 


in the éndeavor to secure the princess Amelia 
for the crown prince, and to unite the prince 
of Wales to a younger sister of Wilhelmina. 
Very naturally she cherished feelings of strong 


antipathy toward Elizabeth, who seemed to be | 


the cause, though the innocent cause, of the 
frustration of her plans. She consequently 
spoke of the princess in the most contemptuous 
manner, and did every thing in her power to 
induce her son to regard her with repugnance. 
But nothing could change the inexorable will 
of the king. Early in March the doomed prin- 
cess Elizabeth, a beautiful, artless child of sev- 
enteen years, who had seen but little of society, 
and was frightened in view of the scenes before 
her, was brought to Berlin to be betrothed to 
the crown prince, whom she had never seen, 
of whom she could not have heard any very 


favorable reports, and from whom she had | 


never received one word of tenderness. The 
wreck of happiness of this young princess, 
which was borne so meekly and uncomplain- 
ingly, is one of the saddest which history re- 
cords. Just before her arrival, Fritz wrote to 
his sister as follows. 
lin, March 6, 1732: 


‘* My DEAREST S1sTER,—Next Monday comes 
my betrothal, which will be done just as yours 
The person in question is neither beau- 
tiful nor ugly; not wanting in sense, but very 
ill brought up, timid, and totally behind in 
fashionable address. That is the candid por- 
trait of the princess. You may judge by that, 
my dearest sister, if I find her to my taste or 
not. 

** You never can believe, my adorable sister, 
how concerned I am about your happiness. 
All my wishes centre there, and every moment 
of my life I form such wishes. You may see 
by this that I preserve still that sincere friend- 
ship which has united our hearts from our ten- 
derest years. Recognize at least, my dear sis- 
ter, that you did me a sensible wrong when 
you suspected me of fickleness toward you, and 
believed false reports of my listening to tale- 
bearers—me, who love only you, and whom 
neither absence nor lying rumors could change 
in respect of you. At least, don’t again believe 
such things on my score, and never mistrust me 
till you have had clear proof, or till God has 
forsaken me, or 1 have lost my wits. 

“Your most humble brother and servant, 

‘** FREDERICK.” 


was, 


The betrothal took place in the Berlin palace, 
on Monday evening, March 10, 1732. Many 
distinguished guests from foreign courts were 
present. 
ated. The duke and duchess of Bevern, with 
their son, had accompanied their daughter 
Elizabeth to Berlin. The youthful pair, who 
were now to be betrothed only, not married, 
stood in the centre of the grand saloon, sur- 
rounded by the brilliant assemblage. With 
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The letter was dated Ber- | 


anne - » | 
The palace was brilliantly illumin- 
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punctilious observance of court etiquette, they 
exchanged rings, and plighted their mutual 
faith. The old king embraced the bride ten- 
derly. The queen-mother, hoping that the 
marriage would never take place, saluted her 
with repulsive coldness, And, worst of all, the 
prince himself scarcely treated her with civil- 
ity. The sufferings of this lovely princess must 
have been terrible. The testimony to her 
beauty, her virtues, her amiable character, is 
uncontradicted. The following well-merited 
tribute to her worth is from the pen of Lord 
Dover: 

**Elizabeth Christina, who became the wife 
of Frederick the Great, was a princess adorned 
with all the virtues which most dignify human 
nature ; religious, benevolent, charitable, affec- 
tionate, of the strictest and most irreproachable 
conduct hersel/, yet indulgent and forgiving 
for the faults of others. Her whole life was 
passed in fulfilling the circle of her duties, and, 


| above all, in striving without ceasing to act in 


the way she thought would be most pleasing to 
her husband, whom she respected, admired, 
and even loved, in spite of his constant neglect 
of her.” 

Baron Bielfeld, a member of the court, thus 
describes her personal appearance: ‘‘ Her royal 
highness is tall of stature, and her figure is 
perfect. Never have I seen a more regular 
shape in all its proportions. Her neck, her 
hands, and her feet might serve as models to 
the painter. Her hair, which I have particu- 
larly admired, is of a most beautiful flaxen, 
but somewhat inclining to white, and shines, 
when not powdered, like rows of pearls. Her 
complexion is remarkably fine; and in her 
large blue eyes vivacity and sweetness are so 
happily blended as to make them perfectly 
animated. 

**The princess has an open countenance ; 
her.eyebrows are neat and regular; her nose is 
small and angular, but very elegantly defined ; 
and her coral lips and well-turned neck are 
equally admirable. Goodness is strongly mark- 
ed in her countenance ; and we may say, from 
her whole figure, that the Graces have exerted 
themselves in forming a great princess. Her 
highness talks but little, especially at table; 
but all she says is sterling sense. She appears 
to have an uncommon genius, which she orna- 
ments by the continual study of the best French 
authors.” 

The reception of the princess was so cruel, 
by queen Sophie and her younger daughter 
Charlotte, that the inexperienced maiden of 
but seventeen summers must have been per- 
fectly wretched. But she could only bear her 
anguish in silence, There was nothing for her 
to say, and nothing for her to do. She was 
led, by resistless powers, a victim to the sacri- 
fice. 

About three weeks after this sad betrothal, 
Fritz wrote to his sister Wilhelmina, under 
date of Berlin, March 24, 1732, as follows : 

‘*God be praised, my dearest sister, that you 
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are better. Nobody can love you more ten- 
derly than Ido. As to the princess of Bevern, 
the queen bids me answer that you need not 


style her ‘Highness,’ but that you may write | 


to her quite as to an indifferent princess. As 


to ‘kissing the hands,’ I assure you I have not | 


kissed them nor will kiss them. They are not 
pretty enough to tempt me that way. 

** Believe, my charming sister, that never 
brother in the world loved with such tender- 
ness a sister so charming as mine.” 


The betrothed princess, bewildered, wound- | 


ed, heart-broken, returned with her parents to 
her home, there to await the consummation of 
her sacrifice by being married to a man who 
had never addressed to her a loving word, and 


who, in his heart, had resolved never to receive | 
The crown prince, unfeeling | 
and reckless, returned to his dissolute life in | 


her as his wife. 


garrison at Ruppin. The queen continued an 
active correspondence with England, still hoping 
to break the engagement of her son with Eliza- 
beth, and to secure for him the princess Amelia. 

Ruppin, where the crown prince continued 
to reside for several years, was a small, dull 
town of about two thousand inhabitants. The 
only life it exhibited was found in the music 
and drillings of the garrison. Theonly import- 
ant event in its history was the removal of the 
crown prince there. Of what is called society 
there was none. The hamlet was situated in 
the midst of a flat, marshy country, most of it 
quite uncultivated. The region abounded in 
peat bogs and dark, still lakes, well stocked 
with fish. 

A comfortable house, with garden and sum- 
mer-house, was provided for the crown prince. 
He occasionally gave a dinner-party to his broth- 
er officers; and from the summer-house rockets 
were thrown into the sky, to the great gratifica- 
tion of the rustic peasantry. 

Both father and son had become by this time 
fully satisfied that their tastes and characters 
were so different that it was not best for them 
to live near each other. The prince spent 
much of his time with his flute. He also en- 
gaged in quite a wide range of reading to oc- 
eupy the listless hours. Works of the most 
elevated and instructive character especially 
interested him; such as history, biography, 
moral and intellectual philosophy, and polite 
literature in its higher branches of poetry and 
the drama. ‘‘ What mankind have done and 
been in this world,” writes Carlyle, ‘‘ and what 
the wisest men, poetical or other, have thought 
about mankind and their world, this is what he 


evidently had the appetite for—appetite insa- | 


tiable, which lasted him to the very end of his 
days.” 

It is unquestionable that the mental disci- 
pline acquired by this elevated course of read- 
ing, to which he consecrated so diligently his 
hours, prepared him for the wonderful career 
upon which he soon entered, and enabled him 
to act with efficiency which filled Europe with 
his renown, 
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It appears, moreover, that Fritz devoted him- 
| self very assiduously to his military duties, earn- 
estly studying the art of war, and making him- 
self familiar with the achievements of the most 
renowned commanders. His frugal father a). 
lowed him but a very meagre income for a 
prince—not above four thousand five hundred 
| dollars a year. With this sum it was scarcely 

possible to keep up even the appearance of 
such an establishment as belo: red to his rank, 
| Such glimpses as we get of his moral and so- 
cial developments during this period are not 
favorable. He paid no respect to the claims 
of religion, and was prone to revile Christiani- 
| ty and its advocates. He was particularly an- 
| noyed if the chaplain uttered, in his sermons, 
any sentiments which the prince thought had a 
bearing against the sensual indulgences and 
the wild amusements of himself and his com- 
panions. On one occasion the chaplain said, 
|in his sermon: “There was Herod, who had 
| Herodias to dance before him, and he gave her 
| John the Baptist’s head for her pains.” 
| The prince assumed to make a personal appli- 
| cation of this. Herod meant the crown prince; 
| Herodias, his boon companions; and John the 
| Baptist was the chaplain. To punish the of- 
| fender, the prince, with several brother officers, 
went at night, smashed the windows of the 
chaplain, and threw in a shower of fire-crack- 
| ers upon him and his wife, who was in delicate 
health, driving them in dismay out into the 
| stable-yard. The stern old king was very in- 
| dignant at this conduct. Grumkow affirms, 
we hope falsely, that the prince threw the 
| whole charge upon his associate officers, and 
| that they were punished for the deed, while he 
| escaped. 
| ‘Thus the summer of 1732 passed away. In 
| November Wilhelmina returned from Baireuth 
| to Berlin on a visit. She remained at home 
| for ten months, leaving her babe, Frederica, at 
Baireuth. ‘There must have been some urgent 
| reason to have induced her to make this long 
visit, for her reception, by both father and mo- 
| ther, was far from cordial. Neither of them 
| had been really in favor of the match with the 
| young prospective margraf of Baireuth, but 
|had yielded to it from the force of circum- 
stances. The journey to Berlin was long and 
cold. Her mother greeted her child with the 
words: ‘*What do you want here? What is 
| a mendicant like you come hither for?” The 
| next day her father, who had been upon a jour- 
| ney, came home. His daughter had been ab- 
| sent for two years, And yet this strange fa- 
| ther addressed her in the following cruel and 
sarcastic words : 

**Ah! here youare. I am glad to see you.” 
Then, taking a light, he carefully examined her 
from head to foot. After a moment’s silence 
he added, ‘‘ How changed you are! I am 
sorry for you, on my word, You have not 
bread to eat, and but for me you might go 
a-begging. I ama poor man myself; not able 
toygive you much; will do what Ican, I will 
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give you now and then twenty or thirty shil- 
lings as my affairs permit. It will always be 
something to assuage your want. And you, 
Madam,” turning to the queen, ‘will some- 
times give her an old dress, for the poor child 
hasn’t a shift to her back.” 

This merciless banter from her parents cut 
the unhappy princess to the heart. With the 
utmost difficulty she refrained from bursting 
into convulsive crying. Her husband seems to 
have been a kind man, inspired with true and 
tender affection for his wife. But much of the 
time he was necessarily absent on regimental 
duty. The old marquis of Baireuth, her hus- 
band’s father, was penurious, irascible, and 
an inebriate. Wilhelmina often suffered for the 
necessaries of life. There seemed to be no 
refuge for her. The home of her step-parents 
was unendurable, and the home of her child- 
hood was still more so. Few and far between 
must have been the joys which visited her 
crushed heart. 

A few days after her arrival at Berlin, Fritz, 
on short leave of absence, ran over from Rup- 
pin, and had a brief interview with his sister, 
whom he had not seen since her marriage. The 
royal family supped together, with the excep- 
tion of the,king, who was absent. At the ta- 
ble the conversation turned upon the future 
princess royal, Elizabeth. The queen said, 
addressing Wilhelmina, and fixing her eyes on 
Fritz: 

“Your brother is in despair at the idea of 
marrying her. And he is not wrong. She is 
an actual fool. She can only answer whatever 
is said to her by yes or no, accompanied by a 
silly langh, which is painful to hear.” 

Charlotte added, in terms still more bitter 
and unpardonable, ‘‘ Your majesty is not yet 
aware of all her merit. I was one morning at 
her toilet. I remarked that she is deformed. 
Her gown is stuffed on one side, and she has 
one hip higher than the other.” The cruel girl 
even went so far as to accuse the princess of 
suffering from loathsome ulcers. This dis- 
course was uttered in a loud voice, in presence 
of the domestics. Fritz was evidently greatly 
annoyed, and blushed deeply, but said nothing. 
Immediately after supper he retired. Wilhel- 
mina soon followed him, and they met again 
privately in Wilhelmina’s room. The princess 
asked her brother how he was now getting 
along with his father. He replied: 

‘* My situation changesevery moment. Some- 
times I am in favor; sometimes in disgrace. 
My chief happiness consists in my being ab- 
sent from him. I lead a quiet and tranquil 
life with my regiment at Ruppin. Study and 
music are my principal occupations. I have 
built me a house there, and laid out a garden | 
where I can read and walk about.” 

“Then,” writes Wilhelmina, ‘‘as to his bride, | 
I begggd him to tell me candidly if the portrait 
the queen and my sister had been making of 
her were the true one.” 

**We are alone,” Fritz replied, ‘‘and I will 


conceal nothing from you. The queen, by her 
miserable intrigues, has been the source of our 
misfortunes. Scarcely were you gone when 
she began again with England. She wished to 
substitute our sister Charlotte for you, and to 
contrive her marriage with the prince of Wales. 

“* You may easily imagine that she used ev- 
ery endeavor for the success of her plan, and 
also to marry me to the English princess Ame- 
lia. The king was informed of this design 
from its commencement. He was much net 
tled at these fresh intrigues, which have caused 
many quarrels between the queen and him. 
Seckendorf finally took part in the affair, and 
counseled the king to make an end of all these 
plans by concluding my marriage with the 
princess of Bevern. 

**The queen can not console herself for this 
reverse. She vents her despair in the abuse 
of that poor princess. She wanted me to re- 
fuse the marriage decidedly, and told me that 
she should not mind my quarreling again with 
the king provided I would only show firmness ; 
in which case she would be well able to support 
me. I would not follow her advice, and de- 
clared to her plainly that I did not choose to 
incur the displeasure of my father, which had 
already caused me so much suffering. 

“With regard to the princess herself, I do 
not dislike her as much as I pretend. I affect 
not to be able to bear her, in order to make the 
more merit of my obedience to the king. She 
is pretty—a complexion of lily and rose. Her 
features are delicate, and her whole face is that 
of a beautiful person. She has no breeding, 
and dresses ill. But I flatter myself that when 


she comes here ycu will have the goodness to 


assist in forming her. I recommend her to 
you, my dear sister; and I hope you will take 
her under your protection.” 

On Monday, the 8th of June, 1733, the crown 
prince left Ruppin, and, joining his father and 
mother, set out, with a suitable retinue, for the 
ducal palace of Salzdablum, in Brunswick, where 
the marriage ceremony was to be solemnized, 
Fritz was twenty-one years of age. Elizabeth 
was not quite eighteen. The wedding took 
place at noon of Friday, the 12th, in the beau- 
tiful chapel of the palace, with the usual display 
of splendor and rejoicing. The mansion, situ- 
ated a few miles from Wolfenbiittal, was re- 
nowned for its gardens and picture-galleries, 
and was considered one of the finest in Europe. 

The ceremony was performed by the Rever- 
end Johann Lorenz Mosheim, favorably known 
throughout Christendom for his treatise- upon 
Ecclesiastical History. Immediately after the 
nuptial benediction had been pronounced Fritz 
wrote as follows to Wilhelmina: 


“Satzpautum, Noon, June 12, 1738. 
“My pear SisterR,—A minute since the 
whole ceremony was finished. God be praised, 
it is over. I hope you will take it as a mark 
of my friendship that I give you the first news 
of it. I hope that I shall have the honor to see 
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you again soon, and to assure you, my dear sis- | 
ter, that I am wholly yours, I write in great 

haste, and add nothing that is merely formal. 

Adieu. FREDERICK.” 





The queen behaved very unamiably, “‘ plunged 
in black melancholy,” and treating her new 
daughter-in-law with great contempt. There | 
have been many sad weddings, but this was 
surely one of the saddest. Frederick had often | 
declared that he never would receive the prin- | 
cess as his wife. In the evening, just after the | 
newly-married couple had retired to their room, 
through the arrangement of the prince, a false 
alarm of fire was raised by some of his friends. | 
This furnished him with the opportunity to rush 
from the apartment. He did not return. Ever | 
after he saw the princess but unfrequently, | 
treating her with cold politeness when they met, | 
though on public occasions giving her, with all 
external forms of civility, the position of honor 
to which, as his wedded wife, she was entitled. 

It was apparently easy for the crown prince 
to relinquish Amelia. But the English princess, 
being very unhappy at home, had fixed her af- 
fections upon Frederick with the most romantic 
tenderness. In beauty of person, in chivalric 
reputation, in exalted rank, he was every thing 
an imaginative maiden could have desired. 
She regarded him probably as, in heart, true to 
her. He had often sent his protestations to the 


English court that he would never marry any | 


one but Amelia. Though the marriage cere- 
mony had been performed with Elizabeth, he 
recognized only its legal tie. Poor Amelia was 
heart-crushed. Earth had no longer any joys 
for her. She never married, but wore the min- 
jature of the prince upon her breast for the rest 
of her days. We have no record of the weary 
years during which grief was consuming her 
life. Her eyelids became permanently swollen 
with weeping. And when, at the age of sixty, 
she died, the miniature of the crown prince was 
still found resting upon her true and faithful 
heart. Amelia and Elizabeth; how sad their 
fate! Through no fault of their own, earth 
was to them both truly a vale of tears. The 
only relief from the contemplation of the terri- 
ble tragedies of earth is found in the hope that 
the sufferers may find compensation in a heay- 
enly home. 

On Tuesday, the 16th, the king and queen 
of Prussia left Salzdahlum to return to Pots- 
dam. At the close of the week the crown 
prince and his bride, escorted by a brilliant ret- 
inue of Brunswick notabilities, set out on their 
return. In most of the intervening towns they 
were received with great pomp. On the 27th, 
the last day of the next week, the bridal pair 
had a grand entrance into Berlin. The troops 
“were all out upon parade. The clang of bells, 
the roar of cannon, and peals of martial music 
filled the air, All the inhabitants of Berlin 
and the surrounding region were in the streets, 
which were spanned by triumphal arches and 
garlanded with flowers. Gladly would the 


|own room. 


oving 
But that word was 
Two days before the grand re- 


princess have exchanged all this for one ] 
word from her husband. 
not uttered. 


| ception at Berlin the princess arrived at Pots. 


dam. Here Wilhelming, for the first time, me; 
her cruelly-wronged and heart-crushed sister-jy- 
jaw. In the following terms she describes tho 
interview : 

“The king led the princess into the queen's 
apartment. Then seeing, after she had saluted 
us all, that she was much heated and her hai; 
deranged, he bade my brother take her to her 
I followed them thither, My 
brother said to her, introducing me: ; 

“¢This is a sister I adore, and to whom I am 
obliged beyond measure. She has the good- 
ness to promise me that she will take care of 
you and help you with her good counsel. | 
wish you to respect her beyond even the king 
and queen, and not to take the least step with- 
|out her advice. Do you understand ?’ 

‘**T embraced the princess royal,” Wilhelmina 
continues, ‘and gave her every assurance of 
|my attachment. But she remained likea statue, 
| not answering a word. Her people not being 
| come, I arranged her hair and readjusted her 
| dress a little, without the least sign of thanks 
or any answer to all my caressings., My broth- 
| er got impatient at last, and said, aloud: 
| “*Devil’s in the blockhead! Thank my sis- 
| ter, then?” 

‘¢She made me a courtesy on the model of 
that of Agnes in the Evole des Femmes. I took 
| her back to the queen’s apartment, little edified 
| by such a display of talent.” 

It is probable that the princess, in the strange- 
|ness of her position, very young and inexperi- 
jenced, and insulted by cruel neglect, in the 
| freshness of her great grief dared not attempt 
| to utter a syllable, lest her voice should break 
|in uncontrollable sobbings. The crowg prince 
| returned to Ruppin, leaving the princess at Ber- 
|lin. Charles, the heir-apparent to the ducal 
| crown of Brunswick, and brother of the princess 
Elizabeth, about a week after the arrival of the 
| princess in Berlin, was married to Fritz’s sister 
Charlotte—that same wicked Charlotte who had 
flirted with Wilhelmina’s intended, and who had 
so shamelessly slandered the betrothed of her 
brother. Several fétes followed these marriages, 
with the usual concomitants of enjoyment and 
disappointment. Wilhelmina thus describes one 
| of them: 
| The next day there was a great promenade, 
| We were all in phaetons, dressed out in our 
|best. All the nobility followed in carriages, 
of which there were eighty-five. The king, in 
|a Berline, led the procession. He had before- 
| hand ordered the round we were to take, and 
very soon fell asleep. There came on a tre- 
| mendous storm of wind and rain, in spite of 
| which we continued our procession at a foot’s 
‘pace. It may easily be imagined what state 
|we were in. We were as wet as if we had beer 
/in the river. Our hair hung about our ears, 
| and our gowns and head-dresses were destroy- 
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ed. We got out at last, after three hours’ rain, 
at Monbijou, where there was to be a great illu- 
mination and ball, I never saw any thing so 
comical as all these ladies, looking like so many 
Xantippes, with their dresses sticking to their 
persons. We could not even dry ourselves, 
and were obliged to remain all the evening in 
our wet clothes.” 

About six miles from Ruppin there was the 
village of Reinsberg, containing about one thou- 
sand inhabitants, clustered around an ancient, 
dilapidated castle, Frederick was with 
regiment in Ruppin. The princess royal, his 
wife, resided in Berlin. ‘There was an osten- 
sible reason for this separation, in the fact that 
there was no suitable mansion for the royal 
couple at Ruppin. The castle, with its extens- 
ive grounds, belonged toa French refugee. The 
king purchased it, and assigned it to his son. 
As the whole estate was in a condition of ex- 
treme dilapidation, Frederick immediately com- 
menced improvements and repairs, The build- 
ing, the gardens, the forests, and the surround- 
ing lands rapidly assumed a new aspect, until 
Reinsberg became one of the most attractive 
spots in Europe. 

The situation of the castle was admirable. 
A beautiful sheet of water bathed its walls on 
one side, while a dense forest of oaks and beech- 
es rose like an amphitheatre upon the other. 
The whole edifice assumed the form of a square, 
with two towers connected by a double colon- 
nade, richly ornamented with vases and statu- 
Over the majestic porta! was inscribed the 
The 
interior of the palace, in the magnitude and ar- 
rangement of the apartments, their decoration 
and furniture, was still more imposing than the 
exterior. The grand saloon was a superb hall, 
the walls lined with mirrors and costly marbles, 
and the ceiling painted by the most accom- 
plished artists of the day. The garden, with 
its avenues and bowers and labyrinth of bloom, 


his 


ary. 
motto, Frederico, tranquillitatem colenti.' 


extended the whole length of the lake, upon | 
whose waters two beautiful barges floated, ever | 


ready, under the impulse of sails or oars, to con- 
vey parties on excursions of pleasure. 

This immense building presented a front of 
nearly a thousand feet; for, being in a quad- 
rangular form, it fronted four ways. It was all 
faced with hammered stone. In one of the tow- 
ers this bachelor husband constructed his libra- 
ry. It was a magnificent apartment, provided 
with every convenience, and decorated with the 
most tasteful adornments which the arts could 
furnish, Its windows commanded an enchant- 
ing prospect of the lake, with its tufted islands 
and the densely wooded heights beyond. 

The apartments prepared for the princess 
royal were also very magnificent. Her parlor 
was twenty feet high. It had six windows, 
three opening in the main front toward ‘the 
town, and the other three opening toward the 
interior court, The spaces between the win- 


1 To Frederick Cultivating Tranquillity. 
Vou. XL.—No. 238.— 32 
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dows were covered with immense mirrors, so 
arranged as to display the ceiling, beautifully 
painted by one of the finest artists of the day. 
The artist had spread his colors with such deli- 
cacy and skill, so exquisitely blending light and 
shade, that the illusion was almost perfect. The 
spectator felt that the real sky, with its fleecs 
clouds and infinite depth of blue, overarched 
him. 

Three years were occupied in enlarging and 
In the mean time the 
princess Elizabeth resided in Berlin, or in a 
small country-house provided for her at Schén- 
hansen. The crown prince occasionally vis 
ited her, always treating her with the marked 
respect due a lady occupying her high posi- 
tion, 

The king was by no means pleased with the 
costly luxuries with which his son was surround- 
ing himself. 
ble degree, lost his control over the crown prince. 
Frederick was now twenty-one years of age. 
He had married the niece of the emperor of 
Germany. The emperor had probably once 
saved his life, and was disposed particularly to 
befriend him that he might secure his alliance 
Fred- 
erick was now the rising sun, and his father 
the setting luminary. All the courts in Eu- 
rope were interested in winning the regards of 
the crown prince, 

The king, as we have mentioned, allotted to 
his son a very moderate income, barely enough 


decorating this palace. 


But he had, in a very considera- 


when he shou!d become king of Prussia. 


for the necessary expenses of lis establishment. 
But the prince borrowed money in large sums 
from the empress of Germany, from Russia, 
from England. It was well known that, should 
his life be preserved, he would soon have ample 
means to repay the loan. Frederick William 
probably found it expedient to close his eyes 
against these transactions. But he did not at- 
tempt to conceal the chagrin with which he re- 
garded the literary and voluptuous tastes of his 
son. 

*“When I am dead,” he said, petulantly, 
“vou will see Berlin full of madmen and free- 
thinkers, and the sort of people who walk about 


| the streets.” 


Wilhelmina’s purse was generally empty, and 
she was ofien in great want of money. Her 
penurious father had married her below her 
rank that he might escape settling upon her a 
dowry. Though her husband was heir to the 
marquisate of Baireuth, his father was still liv- 
ing. That father was a drunkard and a miser, 
It seems that the son received but little more 


Wil- 


than his wages as colonel in the army. 


| helmina records that one day her brother Fritz 


came to her and said: 
**Seckendorf” (the embassador of the em- 


| peror) ‘‘ sometimes sends me money, of which 


I have great need. I have already: taken meas- 
ures that he should procure some for you. My 
galleons arrived yesterday, and I will divide their 
contents with you.” 


He then gave her a thousand crowns. Wil- 
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shoulders, and said : 


‘*Take them freely. The empress sends me eens regards from her. 


as much money as I wish. I assure you that 
by this means I get rid of the demon of pover- 
ty as soon asI find him approaching me.” 

“The empress, then,” added Wilhelmina, 
‘is a better exorcist than other priests.” 


‘“* Yes,” the crown prince replied; “‘and I} 


promise you that she will drive away your de- 
mon as well as mine.” 


Poland, ever in turmoil, was at this time | 


choosing a king. The emperor advocated the 
claims of August of Saxony. France urged 
Stanislaus, a Polish noble, whose daughter had | 
married the French dauphin, War ensued be- | 
tween France and Germany. Frederick Will- | 
iam became the ally of the emperor. An army | 
of ten thousand men, admirably equipped and 
organized, was upon the march for the Rhine, 
to act with the emperor against France. The 
crown prince was very eager to join the expe- 
dition, and obtained permission to do so, 

On the evening of the 29th of June, 1734, 
there was a grand ball at the little palace of 
Monbijou, At three o'clock in the morning 
the crown prince changed his ball dress for a 
military suit, and with his staff set out at full 
speed for the seat of war. They traveled in 


carriages, by post, night and day, hastening to | 


take part in the siege of Philipsburg. A little 
after midnight, on the morning of the 2d of 
July, they reached Hof, having traveled two 
hundred miles, and having two hundred miles 
still farther to go. At Hof the prince was 
within thirty-five miles of Baireuth, to which 
place Wilhelmina had some time before return- 
ed. He was. very anxious to see her, But his 


father had strictly prohibited his going through | 


Baireuth, under the assumption that it would 
occasion loss oftime, Frederick made arrange- 
ments with Wilhelmina, who was in a very deli- 
cate state of health, to meet him at Berneck, 


about twelve miles from Baireuth. But, un- | 


fortunately, one of the carriages, which con- 
veyed the crown prince and his companions, 
lost a wheel, which detained them several hours. 
The commands of the king were explicit that 


the crown prince should not be separated from | 


the rest of the company. 
Thus Wilhelmina, upon reaching Berneck, 
according to appointment, did not find her 


brother there, and could hear nothing from | 


him, The prince, upon his arrival at Hof, 
wrote as follows to his sister : 


“Hor, July 2, 1784, not long after 4 a.m. 
“My pear Sister,—Here I am, within six 
leagues of a sister I love, and I have to decide 
that it will be impossible to see her afterall. I 
have never so lamented the misfortune of not 


depending on myself as at this moment, The | 


king being very sour sweet on my score, I dare 
not risk the least thing. A week from next 





helmina manifested a little natural reluctance | queerly treated in the camp if I were found to 
in receiving the money. But he shrugged his | have disobeyed orders. 


Monday, when he arrives himself, I should be | 


‘The queen comniands me to give you a 


She appeared 
| mone affected at your illness. But I can not 
warrant you how sincere it was, for she is to- 
tally changed, and I no longer comprehend her 
She has done me all the hurt with the king she 
could. As to Sophie, she is no longer the same. 
She approves all the king says or does, and js 
charmed with her big clown of a bridegroom, 
| ‘*The king is more difficult than ever. He 
is content with nothing. He has no gratitude 
for whatever favors one candohim. As to his 
health, it is one day better, another worse ; but 
the legs they are always swelled. Judge what 
my joy must be to get out of that turpitude ; 
for the king will only stay a fortnight at most 
in camp. 

| ‘Adieu! my adorable sister. I am so tired 
| I can not stir, having left on Tuesday night, or 
j rather Wednesday morning, at three o'clock, 
| from a ball at Monbijou, and arrived here this 
Friday morning at four, Irecommend myself 
| to your gracious remembrance, and am, for my 
| own part, till death, dearest sister, your 

** FREDERICK.” 





In the mean time, Wilhelmina, disappointed 
| in not finding her brother, wrote to him the fol- 
lowing account of her adventures: 
**T got to Berneck at ten. The heat was 
|} excessive, I found myself quite worn out with 
| the little journey I had taken. I alighted at 
the house which had been got ready for my 
brother. We waited for him, and in vain wait 
ed till three in the afternoon, At three we 
lost patience; had dinner served without him. 
While we were at table there came on a fright- 
ful thunder-storm. I have witnessed nothing 
so terrible. The thunder roared and reverber- 
ated among the rocky cliffs which begirdle Ber- 
neck, and it seemed as if the world were going 
to perish. A deluge of rain succeeded the 
thunder. 

*¢Tt was four o’clock, and I could not under- 
stand what had become of my brother. I had 
| sent out several persons on horseback to get 
| tidings of him, and none of them came back. 
At length, in spite of all my prayers, the hered- 
jitary prince’ himself would go in search, I 
| was in cruel agitations. ‘These cataracts of rain 
| eve very dangerous in the mountain countries. 





The roads get suddenly overflowed, and acci- 
| dents often happen. I thought for certain one 
had happened to my brother, or to the hered- 
itary prince, 

* At last, about nine, somebody brought word 
that my brother had changed his route and gone 
| to Culmbac h, there to stay overnight, I was 
for setting out thither, Culmbach is twenty 
miles from Berneck, But the roads are fright- 
ful, and full of precipices. Every body rose in 
opposition, And whether I would or not they 


| - 





1 Her husband. 









put me into the carriage for Himmelkron, which 
js only about ten miles off. We had like to 
have got drowned on the road, the waters were 
so swollen. The horses could not cross but by 
swimming. 

“J arrived at last about one in the morning. 
[ instantly threw myself on a bed. I was like 
to die of weariness, and in mortal terror that 
something had happened to my brother or the 
hereditary prince. The latter relieved me on 
his own score. He arrived at last about four 
o'clock; had still no news of my brother, I 
was beginning to doze a little, when they came 
to inform me that M. von Knobelsdorf wished 
to speak to me from the prince royal. I darted 
out of bed and ran to him.” 

Knobelsdorf was the bearer of a second let- 
ter from the crown prince. The first had not 
reached her. Frederick, having taken an hour 
or two of sleep at Hof, rose much refreshed, and 
continuing his journey about fifteen miles far- 
ther, wrote this second letter as follows to his 
sister : 


“ My Dearest Sister,—I am in despair that 
I can not satisfy my impatience and my duty, 
to ghrow myself at your feet this day. 
alas! dear sister, it does not depend upon me, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


“ Mononpera, July 2, 1734. 


But, | 
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ting his son make the campaign. I told him 
all the margraf’s reasons, and added surely 
they were good, in respect of my dear hus- 
band. 

““* Weil,’ said he, ‘let him quit soldiering 
then, and give back his regiment to the king. 
But quiet yourself as to the fears you may have 
about him if he do go; for I know, by certain 
information, that there will be no blood spilt.’ 

‘The hereditary prince came in while we 
were talking, and earnestly entreated my broth- 
er to get him away from Baireuth, They went 
to a window and talked a long time together. 
My brother told me he would write a letter to 
the margraf, and give him such reasons in favor 
of the campaign that he doubted not it would 
turn the scale. He promised to obtain the 
king’s express leave to stop at Baireuth on 
his return, after which he went away. It 
was the last time I saw him on the old foot- 
ing with me. He has much changed since 
then. We returned to Baireuth, where I was 
so ill that for three days they did not think I 
should get over it,” 

After this interview the crown prince hurried 
away on his route to Philipsburg. He reached 
Niirnberg that night, where he wrote the follow- 
ing brief but affectionate letter to his sister : 


We poor princes are obliged to wait here till | 


our generals come up. 
without them. 


ly forced to wait here, 
I am and what sorrow must be mine. Express 
order not to go by Baireuth or Anspach, For- 
bear, dear sister, to torment me on things not 
depending on myself at all. 

“T waver between hope and fear of paying my 
court to you, I hope it might still be at Ber- 
neck if you could contrive a road into the Niirn- 
berg highway again, avoiding Baireuth. Other- 
wise [dare not go. The bearer, captain Knob- 
elsdorf, will apprise you of every particular. Let 
him settle something that may be possible. This 


We dare not go along | 
They broke a wheel in Gera, 
Hearing nothing of them since, we are absolute- | 
Judge in what a mood | 


“Nurnuere, July 8, 1784, 
**My VERY DEAR Sister,—It would be im- 
possible to leave this place without signifying, 
deurest sister, my lively gratitude for all the 
marks of favor you showed me in the House on 
the Lake. The highest of all that it was pos- 
sible to do was that of procuring me the satis- 
| faction of paying my court to you, I beg mill- 
ions of pardons for so incommoding you, dear- 
| est sister, but I could not help it; for you know 
my sad circumstances well enough. I entreat 
you write me often about your health. Adieu, 
| my incomparable and dear sister, I am always 
| the same to you, and will remain so till my 

death. FReprerick,” 


is how I stand at present: instead of having to | 


expect some favor from the king I get nothing | 


but chagrin. But what is more cruel upon me 
than all is, that you are ill. God, in his grace, 
be pleased to help you, and restore that precious 
health which I so much wish for you, 

‘* PReDEnicK.” 


Arrangements were made for them to meet at 
eight o'clock Saturday morning, at the Lake 
House, situated on a small island in a beauti- 
ful artificial sheet of water a couple of miles 
north of Baireuth, The prince thus obeyed 
the letter of the order not to go to Bairenth, 
The following account of the interview which 
ensued is from the pen of Wilhelmina: 

‘** My brother overwhelmed me with caresses ; 
but found me in so pitiable a state that he could 
not restrain his tears, I was not able to stand 
on my limbs, and felt like to faint every mo- 
ment, so weak was I. He told me that the 
king was very angry at the margraf for not let- 


Early on the morning of the 4th the prince 
left Niirnberg, and reached the camp at Weis- 
enthal on the 7th. Here the imperial and Prus- 
sian troops were collected, who had been sent to 
| attempt to raise the siege of Philipsburg. But 

the French lines investing the city were so 
strong that prince Eugene, in command of the 
|imperial army, did not venture to make an at- 
tack, The crown prince almost immediately 
rode out to recennoitre the lines of the foe. As 
he was returning through a strip of forest a can- 
nonade was opened, and the balls went crash- 
ing around him through the trees, Pride of 
character probably came to the aid of constitu- 
tional courage, ‘The prince did not in the slight- 
est degree quicken his pace, Not the least tre- 
mor could be perceived in his hand as he held 
the reins. He continued conversing with the 
surrounding generals in perfect tranquillity as 
if unconscious of any danger. 

A week after the arrival of the prince the 
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FBEDERIOK AND WILHELMINA, 


Prussian king entered the camp. As it was! time, with unavailing manceuvring on both sides 
expected that some remarkable feats of war | of the Rhine. But the crown prince saw but 
would be exhibited in the presence of the king, | little active service. About the middle of Au- 
under the leadership of the renowned prince | gust the king left the camp to return home. 
Eugene, a very large assemblage of princes and | His health was seriously impaired, and alarm- 
other distinguished personages was collected on | ing symptoms indicated that he had not long 
the field. Theking remained fora month, dwell- | to live. His journey was slow and painful. 
ing in a tent among his own troops and sharing Gout tortured him. Dropsy threatened to 
all their hardships. He, with his son, attended | strangle him. He did not reach home until 
ali the councils of war. Still no attempt was the middle of September. The alarming state 
made to relieve Philipsburg. The third day of the king’s health added very much to the im- 
after the king's arrival the city surrendered to! portance of the crown prince. It was evident 
the French. The campaign continued for some | that ere long he must come into power. The 





FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


THE KING AND HI8 BERVANT, 


out on his return to Berlin, He was by no means 


following characteristic anecdote is related of 


the king during this illness: 
One evening, being too unwell to read his 
usual devotions, he called upon his valet de 


chambre to read prayers. In the prayer oc- 


insensible to the fact that the crown of Prussia 
would soon rest upon his brow, On the 5th he 
called again upon his sister at Baireuth, She 
was sick and very sad, The following is Wil- 
helmina’s account of the interview : 


curred the words, ‘‘ May God bless thee.” The 
servant, not deeming it respectful to use thee in| ‘* My brother arrived on the 5th of October. 
reference to the king, took the liberty to change | He seemed to me in ill-humor. To break off 
the phrase, and read it, ‘‘ May God bless you,” | conversation with me he said that he had to 
The king, exasperated, hurled something at the write to the king and queen. I ordered him 
head of the speaker, exclaiming, “It is notso;| pen and paper. He wrote in my room, and 
read it again.” The terrified servant, not con-|} spent more than a good hour in writing a 
ceiving in what he had done wrong, read again, | couple of letters of a line or two each, He 
“*May God bless you.” The irascible monarch, | then had all the court, one after another, intro- 
having nothing else he could grasp, took off his | duced to him; said nothing to any of them; 
night-cap and threw it into the man’s face, ex- looked merely with a mocking air at them; aft- 
claiming, “It is not so; read it over again.” er which we went to dinner. 
The servant, frightened almost out of hissenses,| ‘‘Here his whole conversation consisted in 
read for the third time, ‘* May God bless you.” | quizzing whatever he saw, and repeating to 
“ Thee, rogue,” shouted the king. ‘‘‘May God | me, above a hundred times over, the words 
bless thee.’ Dost thou not know, rascal, that, | ‘little prince,’ ‘little court.” I was shocked, 
in the eyes of God, I am only a miserable ras- | and could not uncerstand how he had changed 
al like thyself?” so suddenly toward me, The etiquette of all 
Early in October the crown prince, not social- | courts in the empire is, that nobody who has 
ly or morally improved by his campaigning, set | not at least the rank of captain can sit at a 
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prince’s table. My brother put a lieutenant 
there who was in his suit, saving, ‘A king's 
lieutenant is as good as a margraf’s minis- 
ters.’ I swallowed this incivility, and showed 
no sign. 

* After dinner, being alone with me, he said : 
‘Our sire is approaching his end. He will not 
live out this month, I know that I have made 
you great promises, but I am not in the condi- 
tion to keep them, I will leave you the half 
of the sum which my predecessor lent you. I 
think that you will have every reason to be sat- 
isfied with that.’ 

“*T answered that my regard for him had 
never been of an interested nature; that I 
would never ask any thing of him but the con- 
tinuance of his friendship; and that I did not 
wish for one penny if it would in the least in- 
convenience him. 

***No, no,’ said he; ‘you shall have those 
one hundred thousand thalers. I have des- 
tined them for you, People will be much sur- 
prised to see me act quite differently from what 
they had expected. They imagine I am going 
to lavish all my treasures, and that money will 
become as common as pebbles in Berlin. But 
they will find that I know better, .I mean to 
increase my army, and to leave all other things 
on the old footing. I will have every consid- 
eration for the queen, my mother, and will sa- 
tiate her with honors. But I do not mean that 
she shall meddle with my affairs. If she try it 
she will find so.’ 

**T fell from the clouds on hearing all that, 
and knew not if I were sleeping or waking. 
He then questioned me on the affairs of this 
country. I gave him the detail of them. He 
said to me: ‘When your goose of a father-in- 
law dies, I advise you to break up the whole 
court, and reduce yourselves to the footing of 
a private gentleman’s establishment in order to 
pay your debts. In real truth, you have no 
need of so many people. And you must try to 
reduce the wages of those whom you can not 
help keeping. You have been accustomed to 
live, at Berlin, with a table of four dishes. 
That is all you want here. I will invite you 
now and then to Berlin, which will spare table 
and house expenses.’ 

“For a long time my heart had been swell- 
ing. I could not restrain my tears at hearing 
all these indignities. ‘Why do you cry?’ said 
he. ‘Ah, ah! I see that you are in low spir- 
its. We must dissipate that dark humor. The 
music waits us. I will drive that fit out of you 
by an air or two on the flute.’ He gave me his 
hand and led me into the other room. I sat 
down to the harpsichord, which I inundated 
with my tears.” 


On the fourth day after the arrival of the | 


crown prince at Baireuth, a courier came with 
a letter from the queen conjuring him to retarn 
immedietely, as the king was growing worse 
and worse. Frederick immediately hastened 
to Potsdam; and on the 12th of October en- 
tered the sick-chamber of his futher in the pal- 


ace there. He seems to have thought nothing 
of his wife, who was at Berlin. We have no 
evidence that he wrote to her during his ab. 
sence, or that he visited her upon his returp, 
For four months the king remained a grea: 
sufferer in Potsdam, trembling between |ife 
and death. It was often with great difficulty 
that he could breathe. He was impatient and 
irritable in the extreme. As he was rolled 
about in his Bath chair, he would petulantly 
cry out, “ Air! air!” as if his attendants were 
to blame for his shortness of breath. The dis- 
tress from the dropsy was very great. “If you 
roll the king ‘a little fast,” writes an attendant, 
‘‘ you hear the water jumble in his body.” The 
crown prince was deeply affected in view of the 
deplorable condition of his father, and wept con- 
vulsively. The stern old king was stern to the 
end. He said one day to Frederick, ‘If you 
begin at the wrong end with things, and all go 
topsy-turvy after I am gone, I will laugh at you 
out of my grave,” 

Quite unexpectedly the latter part of Janua- 
ry the virulence of the king’s complicated dis- 
eases of gout, dropsy, and ulcers seemed to 
abate. Though but forty-seven years of age, 
he was, from his intemperate habits, an infirm 
old man, Though he lingered along for many 
months, he was a great sufferer. His unamia- 
bility filled the palace with discomfort, 

Frederick returned to Ruppin. Though he 
treated his wife with ordinary courtesy, as an 
honored member of the court, his attentions 
were simply such as were due to every lady 
of the royal household. It dees not appear 
that she accompanied him to Ruppin or to 
Reinsberg at that time, though the apartments 
to which we have already alluded were subse- 
quently provided for her at Reinsberg, where she 
was ever treated with the most punctilious po- 
liteness. Lord Dover says that after the acces- 
sion of the prince to the throne he went to see 
his wife but once a year, on her birthday. She 
resided most of the time at Berlin, surrounded 
by a quiet little court there. However keen 
may have been her sufferings in view of this 
cruel neglect, we have no record that any word 
of complaint was ever heard to escape her lips. 
‘*This poor crown princess, afterward queen,” 
says Carlyle, ‘‘has been heard, in her old age, 
reverting in a touching, transient way to the 
glad days she had at Reinsberg. Complaint 
openly was never heard of her in any kind of 
days; but these doubtless were the best of her 
life.” 

Frederick had become very ambitious of high 
intellectual culture and of literary renown, He 
gathered around him a numerous class of schol- 
arly men, and opened an extensive correspond- 
ence with the most distinguished philosophers, 
| poets, and historians all over Europe. He com- 
| menced and persevered in‘a course of very rig- 
| orous study, rising at an early hour, and devot- 
| ing the unbroken morning to intellectual pur- 
|suits. The renowned men of earth have not 
| attained their renown but by untiring exertions. 
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FRITZ IN HIS LIBRARY. 


For six or seven consecutive hours every day 
the prince was busy in his library, when no one 
was allowed to interrupt him. He wrote toa 
friend about this time: 

** Having been not quite well lately, my phy- 
sician has advised me to take more exercise 
than I have hitherto done. This has obliged 
me to mount my horse and take a gallop every 
morning. But in order not to be obliged, on 
that account, to change my ordinary way of 
life, I get up earlier, in order to regain on the 
one hand what I lose on the other.” 

He rose about five o’clock. After a horse- 
back ride of an hour he devoted the mornings 
to his books. The remainder of the day was 
given to society, music, and recreation. The fol- 
lowing extract from his correspondence throws | 
additional light upon the employment of his | 
time. The letter was addressed to an intimate 
friend, baron Von Suhm, of Saxony : 

**T think you will not be sorry if I say a few | 
words to you respecting our rural amusements ; | 
for with persons who are dear to us we love to 
enter even into the smallest details. We have 
divided our occupations into two classes, of 





which the first consists of what is useful, and 
the second of what is agreeable. I reckon, in 
the list of the usefuls, the study of philosophy, 
history, and languages. 
music, the tragedies and comedies which we 
represent, the masquerades and presents which 
The serious occupations, however, 


The agreeables are 


we give. 
have always the prerogative of going before 
the others. And I think I can say that we 
make a reasonable use of our pleasures, only 
indulging in them to relieve the mind, 
prevent moroseness and too much philosophic 
gravity, which is apt not to yield a smile even 
to the graces.” 

Again he wrote a few months after, while ab- 
sent from home: ‘‘I set off on the 25th to re- 
turn to my dear garden at Ruppin. I burn with 
impatience to see again my vineyards, my cher- 
ries, and my melons. There, tranquil and free 
from all useless cares, I shall live really for 
myself. I become every day more al™ricious 
of my time, of which I render an account to 
myself, and never lose any of it without much 
regret. My mind is now wholly turned toward 
philosophy. That study renders me wonderful 


and to 
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services, which are repaid by me with affec- 
tion. I find myself happy because I am more 
tranquil than formerly. My soul is much less 
agitated with violent and tumultues «motions, 
I suppress the first impulses of ny passions, 
and do not proceed to act upon them till after 


having well considered the question before | 


me. 

Immediately after his return he wrote again : 
‘*T am now a peaceable inhabitant of Reinsberg, 
applying myself to study and reading almost 
from morning till night. With regard to the 
news of this world, you will learn them better 
through the gazetteers than through me. They 
contain the history of the madness and folly of 
the great, the wars of some, the quarrels of oth- 
ers, and the childish amusements of all. These 
news are as little worthy the attention of a man 
of sense as the quarrels of rats and mice would 
be.” 

The king was not at all pleased either with 
his son’s studies or his recreations. Philoso- 
phy and literature were as obnoxious to the 
sturdy old monarch as were music and all 
amusements save the rough pastime of hunting 
stags and boars. He was a thorough material- 
ist, having no other thought than to drill his 
troops and develop the resources of his realm. 
Beer and tobacco, both of which he used inor- 
dinately, were almost his only luxuries. He 
often growled loudly at what he deemed the 
coxcombry of his son and companions at Reins- 
berg, and frequently threatened to disperse his 
associates, 

But Frederick was now a full-grown man. 
His heirship to the throne rendered him a pow- 
er among the courts of Europe. It was doubt- 
ful whether he would again submit to a caning. 
The infirm old king, gouty, dropsical, weakened 
and lamed by ulcers, could not conceal from 
himself that his power, with his energies, was 
rapidly waning. Indeed, at times he even 
talked of abdicating in favor of his son. When- 
ever there was a transient abatement in his 
maladies he roused himself to the utmost, took 
short journeys, and tried to deceive himself 
into the belief that he was well again. 

The principal companions of Frederick at 
Reinsberg were gay, pleasure-loving men. 
Among them were major Keyserling, a thought- 
less young man, full of vivacity, and of very 
agreeable manners; and M. Jordan, a French 
young gentleman, formerly a preacher, very 
amiable, and an author of considerable note. 
M. Jordan was devotedly attached to the prince, 
and continued so through life. He gives the 
following testimony to the good qualities of 
Frederick : 

“It is not the king that I love in him; it is 
the man, If I considered the dignity and the 
power of the king, I should only seek to keep 
myself&t a distance from him. But the qual- 





1 The above extracts are taken from Correspondence 
Familitre et Amicale de Frederic Il., Roi de Prusse, 
avee U. F. de Suhm. 
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|ities which are personal to him, both of the 
| heart and of the head, they attach me to him 
for life, without reserve and without fear,” 

Lieutenant Chasot, another of his friends, 
| was a French officer, who had killed a brother 
| officer in a duel at Philipsburg, and, in conse- 
quence, had fled to the Prussian lines. He had 
| brightness of intellect and winning manners. 
| which rendered him a universal favorite. Cap 
| tain Knobelsdorf was a distinguished musician 
}and architect. He rendered signal service jn 
| enlarging and decorating the chateau at Reins 
berg. Baron De Suhm, with whom Frederick 
kept up a constant correspondence, was then in 
Saxony translating for the crown prince the 
philosophy of Wolff. He sent the prince chap- 
ter by chapter, with copious notes. 

In this assembly of gay young men religion 

yas generally a topic of ridicule. Even Jor- 
dan, the ex-preacher, was either willingly or 
unwillingly borne along by the current. Sub- 
sequently, when youth and health had fled, and 
he was on a sick-bed suffering from lingering 
disease, he felt the need of those consolations 
which Christianity alone can give. He wrote, 
under date of April, 1745, to Frederick, who was 
then king, and whose friendship continued un- 
abated : 

** My complaint increases so much that I no 
longer even hope to recover from it. I feel 
strongly, in the situation in which I at present 
find myself, the necessity of an enlightened re- 
ligion arising from conviction., Without that 
we are the beings on earth most to be pitied. 
Your majesty will, after my death, do me the 
justice to testify that if I have combated super- 
stition with vehemence, I have always support- 
ed the interests of the Christian religion, though 
differing from the ideas of some theologians. 
As it is only possible when in danger to discover 
the necessity of bravery, so no one can really 
have the consoling advantage of religion except 
through sufferings.” 

It speaks well for Frederick that during this 
illness, which was long and painful, he almost 
daily visited at the bedside of his friend, minis- 
tering to his wants with his own hand. After 
his death the king continued his kindness to 
the bereaved family. Baron Bielfeld gives the 
following account of one of the scenes of carous- 
al in which these men engaged, when in the 
enjoyment of youth and health : 

* About a fortnight ago the prince was in a 
humor of extraordinary gayety at the table. 
His gayety animated all the rest; and some 
glasses of Champagne still more enlivened our 
mirth. The prince, perceiving our disposition, 
was willing to promote it. And on rising from 
table he told us that he was determined that 
we should recommence our jollity at supper. 

‘“We were scarcely seated at supper before 
he began by drinking a number of interesting 
healths, which there was a necessity of pledg- 


Ans de Séjours a Ber- 
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THE BANQUET. 


ing. This first skirmish being over, it was fol- 
lowed by an incessant flow of sallies and rep- 
artees. The most contracted countenances be- 
came expanded. The gayety was general, even 
the ladies assisting in promoting our jollity. 


“ After about two hours I stepped out for a} 


moment into the vestibule. I had placed be- 
fore me a large glass of water, which the prin- 
cess, opposite to whom I had the honor to sit, 
in a vein of mischievous pleasantry, had order- 
ed to be emptied, and had filled it with Sellery 
wine, which was as clear as rock water. Hav- 
ing already lost my taste, 1 mixed my wine 
with wine. Thinking to refresh myself I be- 


| came joyous, but it was a kind of joy that leaned 
toward intoxication. 
‘To finish my picture—the prince ordered 


me to come and sit by him. He said many 
gracious things to me, and let me see into‘fu- 
turity as far as my feeble sight was then capa- 
| ble of discovering. At the same time he made 
|me drink bumper after bumper of his Lunelle 
|wine. The rest of the company, however, were 
| not less sensible than I of the effects of the 
|mectar which there flowed in such mighty 
| streams, 

‘* At last, whether by 
princess broke a glass. 


accident or design, the 
This was the signal for 
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our impetuous jollity, and an example that ap- 
peared highly worthy of our imitation. In an 
instant all the glasses flew to the several cor- 
ners of the room, All the crystals, porcelain, 
mirrors, branches, bowls, and vases were broken 
into a thousand pieces. In the midst of this 
universal destruction the prince stood, like the 
man in Horace who contemplates the crush of 
worlds, with a look of perfect tranquiliity. 

* To this tumult succeeded a fresh burst of 
mirth, during which the prince slipped away, 
and, aided by his pages, retired to his apart- 
ment; and the princess immediately followed. 
The day after this adventure the court was at 
its last gasp. Neither the prince nor any of 
the courtiers could stir from their beds.” 

Baron Bielfeld himself was so intoxicated 
that, in attempting to retire, he fell down the 
grand staircase from top to bottom. He was 
severely bruised, and was taken up senseless. 
“After lying about a fortnight in bed,” he 
writes, “‘ where the prince had the goodness to 
come every day to see me, and to contribute 
every thing possible to my cure, I got abroad 
again.” 

Frederick William, through spies, kept him- 
self informed of every thing which was said or 
doue at Reinsberg. Such orgies as the above 
excited his contempt and abhorrence. But 
notwithstanding the above narrative, there is 
abundant testimony that the prince was not 
ordinarily addicted to such shameful excesses. 
The Italian count, Algarotti, distinguished alike 
for his familiarity with the sciences and his cul- 
tivated taste for the fine arts, was an honored 
guest at Reinsberg. In a letter addressed to 
lord Hervey, under date of September 30, 1739, 
the count writes : 

‘* What shall I say to you, my lord, of the 
prince royal, the lover and the favorite of the 
Muses? Several days, which we passed with 
him in his castle of Reinsberg, seemed to be 
but a few hours. He is the most intelligent 
and the most amiable of men. Though I 
could notice only his private virtues, I can 
boldly assure you, my lord, that the world will 
one day admire his royal qualifications; and 
that when he shall be upon the throne he will 
show himself to be the greatest of sovereigns. 
There is all the reason in the world to believe 
that he will seek out for great men with as 
much eagerness as his father does for giants.” 

Baron Bielfeld gives the following account 
of the ordinary employments, and the tone of 
conversation of the prince: ‘‘ All the employ- 
ments and all the pleasures of the prince are 
those of a man of understanding. He is, at 
this time, actually engaged in refuting the dan- 
gerous political reveries of Machiavel. His 
conversation at table is charming. He talks 
much and excellently well. His mind seems 
to be equal to all sorts of subjects; and his im- 
agination produces on each of them a number 
of new and just ideas. His genius resembles 
the fire of the vestals that was never extinct. 
A decent and polite contradiction is not dis- 
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agreeable to him. He possesses the rare tal. 
ent of displaying the wit of others, and of giy. 
ing them opportunity to shine on those subjects 
in which they excel. He jests frequently ang 
sometimes rallies, but never with asperity ; ang 
an ingenious retort does not displease him, 

“Nothing can be more elegant than this 
prince’s library, It has a view of the lake ang 
gardens. A collection, not very numerous byt 
well chosen, of the best books in the French 
language are ranged in glass cases, which are 
ornamented with carvings and gildings in ex- 
cellent taste. The portrait of M. De Voltaire 
occupies an honorable place in this library. 
He is the favorite author of the prince, who 
has, in general, a high esteem for good French 
writers both in prose and verse. 

**The evenings are devoted to music. The 
prince has a concert in his saloon, where no 
one enters who is not invited , and such invita- 
tion is regarded as an extraordinary favor, 
The prince has commonly performed a sonata 
and a concert for the flute, on which he plays 
in the greatest perfection. He fills the flute 
admirably well, has great agility with the fin- 
gers, and a vast fund of music. He composes 
himself sonatas. I have had the honor of 
standing behind him more than once while he 
was playing, and was charmed with his taste, 
especially in the adagio. He has a continual 
creation of new ideas.” 


SHADOWS. 


Wuen I see the long wild briers 
Waving in the winds like fires, 

See the green skirts of the maples 
Barred with scarlet and with gold, 
See the sunflower, heavy-hearted, 
Shadows then from days departed 

Come and with their tender trembles 
Wrap my bosom, fold on fola. 





I can hear sweet invitations 
Through the sobbing, sad vibrations 
Of the winds that follow, follow, 

As from self I seek to fly— 

Come up hither! come up hither! 
Leave the rough and rainy weather! 
Come up where the royal roses 

Never fade and never die! 


"Twas when May was blushing, blooming, 
Brown bees, bluebirds, singing, humming, 
That we built and walled our chamber 

With the emerald of the leaves; 
Made our bed of yellow mosses 
Soft as pile of silken flosses, 
Dreamed our dreams in dewy brightness 
Radiant like the morns and eves, 


And it was when woods were gleaming, 
And when clouds were wildly streaming 
Gray and umber, white and amber, 

Streaming in the north wind’s breath, 
That my little rose-mouthed blossom 
Fell and faded on my bosom, 
Cankered by the coming coldness, 
Blighted by the frosts of death. 


Therefore when I see the shadows 
Drifting in across the meadows, 

See the troops of summer wild birds 
Flying from us, cloud on cloud, 
Memory with that May-time lingers, 
And I seem to feel the fingers 

Of my lost and — darling 
Wrap my heart up in her shroud. 

Autor Cary. 
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THE WEEPING-TREE. 


T is now over two hundred years since an 
illustrious servant of England’s infamous 
king made the discovery which has enrolled the 
name of Harvey among the benefactors of man- 
kind, It is interesting and instructive to trace 
the history of discovery and invention. Truth 
never springs, like Minerva, full armed and per- 
fect at birth. 

The circulation of the blood had been hinted 
at by theancients. But Harvey first made proof 
of what had before been, at best, but a vague 
surmise. His thought has germinated, his one 
great idea has been tested and followed to 
its consummation. Every intelligent reader 
knows, at least dimly, something of the won- 
derful mechanism which he carries within him- 
self. 
irrigates and nourishes every part of his frame. 
The current flows with marvelous rapidity 
through this elaborate system of passage-ways, 
before which the famed labyrinth of ancient 
times fades into insignificance. It completes 
the entire circuit from the heart to the extrem- 


An intricate system of riversand canals | 


| ities, from the extremities to the heart again, 
about twice every second. While the reader 
has been perusing this paragraph this ceaseless 
| tide has completed, probably, at least one hun- 
dred and twenty of these circuits. Night and 
| day, sleeping and waking, it knows no rest. 
It halts only in the hour of death. 

The secret of this mighty movement is a 
marvelous mechanism whose structure science 
has, since the days of Harvey, examined, ana- 
lyzed, comprehended. ‘The heart is the foree- 
|pump of the human system. Its pulsations 
| keep pace with the pendulum. These heart- 
throbs vary in number from forty to one hun- 
| dred and fifty a minute. Their average num- 
| ber, in a state of health, in middle life, is one 
a second.* 

These muscles of the heart, that never cease 


| 


* Whether the circulation of the blood is really due 
to the pulsations of the heart is indeed a disputed 
question. But there is no dispute that the muscular 
contraction of the heart exerts a powerful influence 

| in aiding to produce that circulation. 
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which never weary. Breathing even becomes 
at times laborious—heart-throbs never. 


But the grandeur of this circulation pales be- | 


fore the grander circulating movements of na- 
ture. The world too has its hzart-throbs, its 
life-blood, its ceaseless, tireless pulsations, It 
is of these we write. 

Go into a forest on a summer’s day. 
ture seems absolutely in repose. 
unbroken silence appears to reign. Listen! 
You hear only the chirp of the cricket, the mel- 


Na- 


ancholy or the merry note of a single songster, | 


or possibly the whir of a partridge through the 
leaves, Yet you are in the midst of a scene of 
the busiest activity. Within reach of your eye 
a hundred mysterious, invisible force-pumps are 
at work driving the nourishing juices of the 
earth far up into the leafy chambers of the tall- 
est trees. The force employed in this forest 
far exceeds in the aggregate that of the nois- 
iest factory that disturbs with its clangor the 
peaceful atmosphere of any New England vil- 


from the cradle to the coffin, are the only ones | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


At first an) 





lage. Yet it performs its work so quietly, so 
noiselessly, that its presence even is not recog- | 
nized. You rejoice in a house supplied with | 
all the modern improvements. You have water 
in every room. ‘The elm which overshadows | 
you laughs at your bungling imitation of its own | 
delicate mechanism, which noiselessly sends the | 
supply far above your roof-tree. 

And its cistern never fails ; its pump never | 
gets out of order. 

Strangest of all, when the vegetable anato- | 
mist dissects the tree he can find no heart. 
These pulsations, which set at defiance the law 
of gravitation, seem to put at fault alike the 
naturalist and the metaphysician. They seem 
almost to refute the axiom, ‘‘ Every effect has 


! 


a cause.” To the sense they appear to be} 
causeless. The heart is a wonderful mechan- 
ism. There is something yet more wonderful. 


It is the ceaseless pulsation of nature without 
a heart. 

Hales, by a curious experiment, demonstra- 
ted the power of this invisible energy. He 
fitted a long tube to the stem of a young vine 
which he severed for the purpose. The fluid 
rose in the fountain to the height of forty-four | 
feet. Subsequent experiments have measured 
its power yet more accurately, The mysterious 
mechanism of the elm is more powerful than the 
heart of the ox, the horse, or even the elephant. 
The current flows with a quiet but mighty en- 
ergy which is positively inexplicable. Modern 
science has for this phenomenon no otherexplan- | 
ation than that which the Psalmist intimates : 
“The trees of the Lord are full of sap.” This | 
mysterious power witnesses, not more truly but 
more evidently and singularly than more ex- 
plicable phenomena, to the divine life-principle 
with which nature has been endowed by nature’s | 
God. 

We have spoken as though the sap were 
driven up from below. The experiment of | 
Hales would seem to indicate this. An ex-| 








HALES'’S EXPERIMENT, 


periment made by M. Pouchet, of the Museum 
of Natural History at Rouen, indicates, on the 
contrary, that the power is applied from above, 
or inheres in the arteries of the tree. It at 
the same time illustrates the rapidity of the 
circulation. It is not difficult of repetition, 
though it requires delicacy and skill in the 
experimenter. M. Pouchet cut off a branch 
of a tree and inserted the lower end into an 
air-tight tube filled with water. The other end 
of this tube was plunged into a vessel filled with 
a colored liquid heavier than and which would 
not mix with the water. The tree drank up 
the water. The colored liquid followed the re- 
treating column of water up the tube. It rose 
at the rate of half an inch a minute. 

The root consiitutes the plant’s mouth, It 
terminates in a little sponge. The sponge 
drinks up é4he moisture from the surrounding 
earth. A simple experiment proves that what- 
ever an amputated branch may do for an hour, 
the mouth of the plant is necessary to its per- 
manent vitality. Two plants are placed for 
this purpose, side by side, in contiguous ves- 
sels. The roots of the one are in water or 
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moist and fruitful 
earth, while a layer 
of dry sand above 
surrounds the stem. 
It flourishes. The 
roots of the second 
are in dry sand, while 
the water or fruitful 
earth surrounds its 
stem. Itdies. In- 
deed, one need not 
trysuch experiments. 
Nature has demon- 
strations quite as 
striking. Every boy 
has seen in the woods 
the roots of some es 
tree, planted by the 
birds or the winds in 
the crevices of a rock, 
wandering down the 
sides of the great 
boulder in search of 
nourishment. Dr. 
Davy tells of a case 
in which a_horse- 
chestnut, growing on 
a flat stone, sent out 
its roots thus to for- 
age for food. They 
passed seven feet up 
2 contiguous wall, 
turned at the top, 
and passing down 
seven feet on the 
other side, found the 
needed nourishment 
there, which their 
own barren home de- 
nied them. Thus 
closely does the in- 
stinct of vegetation 
imitate the wisdom 
of the animate creation. In another instance, 
narrated by Malherbe, an acacia threw its roots 
across a hollow of sixty-six feet, to find its labors 
rewarded by the discovery of a well of water in 
which they plunged, and from which they drew 
the food it so much needed. What strange 
sense drew them toward the water rather than 
toward the rock or the sand ? 

A yet more’ singular instance of this search 
for food is narrated by Wallace in his ‘* Malay 
Archipelago.” 

A seed had been dropped by one of nature’s 
husbandmen, a bird, in the decaying trunk 
of an old tree. It sprouted, put forth roots, 
branches, a little stem. But its roots in vain 
sought nourishment at the breast of its dying 
foster-mother. At length, abAndoning all hope 
of support from her, they pushed out from their 
home to seek a living. They dropped to the 
ground, a distance of sixty or seventy feet, and 
fastening there, succeeded in securing an inde- 
pendent livelihood. As time passed on the old 
trunk died, decayed, disappeared. 
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AN AERIAL TREE. 


| tree remained suspended, as it were, in mid-air, 


the roots proceeding downward and the branch- 
es upward from a point about equidistant be- 
tween the two. 

It is not thus alone that the root exhibits its 
intelligence. It displays equal sagacity in se- 
lecting from the soil only those elements which 
its own plant requires. Sometimes it errs, and 
drinks in a deadly poison. But its native in- 
stinct is more rarely at fault than the supposed 
superior wisdom of man, ‘Trees rarely eat un- 
wisely. They are never guilty of gluttony. 

Yet if the root be the principal feeder of the 


| plant, the chief source of supply for its marvel- 


ous circulation, it does not alone fulfill this of- 
fice. The leaves also absorb moisture from the 
air. ‘In the burning days of summer,” says 
M. Pouchet, ‘‘I have found carpets of ice- 
plants on the most arid rocks .in Greece, Al- 
though it had not rained for a month, these 
plants displayed a remarkable freshness, and 
their leafage was none the less covered with a 
coating of icicles.” 
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DUHAMEL'S EXPERIMENT, 


Nature is never guilty of red-tapeism. It | 
possesses in an eminent degree that peculiar | 
characteristic of genius, the power of adapta- | 
tion to cireumstances. When necessary, the | 
branch becomes a root, the root a branch. Dnu- | 


hamel illustrated this by a curious experiment. 

He inverted a willow, placing its roots in the 
open air and its boughs in the earth. In a 
short time the roots were covered with leaves, 
while the branches, conforming to their strange 
situation, had put on spongioles, and commenced 
the humble task of serving their ancient serv- 
ants, the now elevated roots. The writer of 
this article has seen a willow, broken by the 
force of a tornado and cast upon the ground, 
repeating the same operation. The inverted 
boughs had put out roots, the roots had begun 
to clothe themselves with verdure and assume 


the semblance of branches. M. De Raguse | 


tells a still more remarkable story of the power 
of nature to conquer its circumstances. A 
Russian gentleman, in a whim, planted an ave- 
nue of limes upside down. The trees acqui- 
esced, and conformed to their new and singular 
condition. The branches became vigorous roots, 
while the roots were completely transformed into 
leafy branches. 

One looks with wonder at the amazing force 
of the vital energies of plants. The amount 
of their circulation is equally amazing. Our 
northern forests afford annually an illustration 
of the quantity of water which the tree absorbs 
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March you ride by one of these groves, you wil] 
see in every ttee this process of phlebotomy re- 
| peated. A bucketful of its blood is often yielded 
by each uncomplaining victim every day; and 
yet, despite this bleeding, it reserves enough fo; 
the full supply of its own life. 

Nature, interpreting Him whose minister she 
is, gives always profusely. She supplies vege- 
tation not only with abundant, but with super- 
abundant circulation. What the tree receiyes 
from the earth it partially uses in its mysteri- 
ous laboratory in the manufacture of fruit and 
flower. The rest, and it is a large surplus, it 
exudes from the pores, chiefly of its leaves, In 
other words, the phenomenon of perspiration 
| is a universal one. 

Nature, as we all know, takes a bath every 
summer morning. For an hour or more after 
sunrise the leaves, the flowers, the grass sparkle 
| with rare brilliancy. This phenomenon of dew 
is popularly supposed tu be owing to a con- 
densation of aqueous vapor in the atmosphere, 
If you hold over the steaming nostril of the tea- 
kettle a cold dinner-plate, it will presently be 
covered with moisture. The cold has con- 
densed the steaming vapor into water. If a 
pitcher of ice-water is brought into the room on 
a warm day in August, its sides are presently 
covered with dewy drops. ‘The cold surface 
of the pitcher has converted the vapor of the 
surrounding atmosphere into water. If, on a 
summer day, you lazily lie on the meadow, look- 
ing up into the blue ether above, you may per- 
haps see a fleecy cloud mysteriously form, seem- 
ingly out of nothing, and sail away to join its 
white comrades in the horizon. A current of 
cold air, striking athwart the warmer strata, has 
converted part of the before invisible vapor into 
a thin mist. It has been imagined that the 
| cooling of the earth, consequent upon the with- 
| drawal of the sun, acts in a similar manner, 
| and compels from the atmosphere this minute 

shower which we call dew. 
But science does not altogether confirm this 
| theory. 
| The writer of these pages received the other 
| day from a member of a popular scientific club 
| a letter on this subject. ‘* We discussed,” said 
| this correspondent, “the subject of dew lately. 
The accepted scientific explanation was called 
| in question by one or two members, and exper- 
iments afterward made with the thermometer 
were, for the most part, opposed to the results 
| given in the books, the ground being found 
warmer than the air after nightfall.” Professor 
Muschenbroeck, of the University of Leyden, 
| by a very simple illustration still more clearly 
| demonstrated that dew is not altogether owing 
| to such a process of condensation. He covered 





| 


from the earth. Every spring, as the sap be-| the entire circurhference of the root of a white 
gins again, after its long hibernation, to.flow, | poppy with a leaden plate. He then covered 
the woodsmen prepare to attack the sugar-ma- | the plant with a bell-glass, which he cemented 
ples. They build their camps in the midst of | to the lead. The dew which nightly gathered 
the grove whose treasures they covet. Boring | upon its leaves was not, however, in the least 
a hole into the very heart of the tree, they in-| abated. During the dryest nights the plant 
sert a rude wooden tube. If in February or! was covered with drops of water, and the sides 
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of the glass were even ob- 
scured by it. ‘The quantity far 
exceeded that which could have 
been held in solution by the 
small quantity of air within the 
bell-glass. He thus demonstra- 
ted that dew is not exclusive- 
ly, even if it be partially, a con- 
densation of aqueous vapor from 
the atmosphere. It is in fact 
largely, if not chiefly, produced 
by the exudation of surplus wa- 
ter from the pores of plants. In 
other words, it is the perspiration 
of nature, 

Science has gone further. It 
has measured with accuracy the 
exact amount of this perspira- 
tion. This was done by an ex- 
periment of which Guettard was 
the originator. He inclosed the 
branch of a tree in a glass globe. 

A neck proceeding from this 

globe was inserted in a flask. The whole was 

hermetically sealed to prevent evaporation, The | 
moisture, transpiring from this branch, gathered | 
in little drops upon the sides of the globe, and 

trickled down into the flask below. The results, 

as they are reported, are almost incredible. The 

branch, in twenty-four hours, gave off in per- | 
spiration double its own weight. It weighed | 
five drachms and a half. The water which it | 
exuded in a single day weighed an ounce and 
three drachms. 

Thus nature makes vegetation continually 
supply itself. ‘The shower is by no means the 
only, perhaps not even the chief means of sup- | 
ply. Water, it has been said, is nature’s great 
transporting medium. It is water which is na- 
ture’s common carrier, Sucked up by the roots, 


GUETTARD'S EXPERIMENT. 


MUSBUOHENBROEOK 8 EXPERIMENT, 


it carries the juices of the earth into every part 
of the plant, and supplies all its tissues. Its 
office completed, it exudes in immense quanti- 
ties, in countless myriads of drops, through the 
minute pores of the leaves. Absorbed by the 
atmosphere, it is in turn condensed in shower. 
Or it rolls from the leaf directly down to the 
root of the plant, takes up a new supply of 
food, and repeats again and again its circuit. 


| Thus, ceaselessly, with a mighty but noiseless 


| enginery, the plant is made to supply itself 


with the sources of life. The steam-engine, 

that marvel of human genius and skill, which 

transforms water into vapor, and, having used 

its almost immeasurable force, reconverts it 

into water, to be employed again and again as 

steam, after all only imitates an operation which 
nature has been carrying on for ages 
upon a scale of grandeur of which the 
imagination in vain endeavors to form 
an adequate conception. 

But the plant does not confine the 
benefits of this process to itself. In 
many ways it is rendered beneficial to 
others. 

The benighted traveler in the South 
American forests finds himself in a situ- 
ation only less horrible than that of one 
who is lost in the waterless desert of 
Africa. In the midst of a marsh, he is 
yet without water. That which en- 
virons him is not only lukewarm and 
nauseous; filled with rank and decay- 
ing yegetation, it is dangerous to the 
health as well as sickening to the pal- 
ate. There are no rocks to hold in 
their hollows—nature’s cisterns—the ac- 
cumulated moistures hoarded up from 
recent rains. In vain, in this wild 
waste of too luxuriant vegetation, where 
life by its very abundance overpowers, 
does he look for springs. Happy now 
is it for him if he find the purple 
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reports finding some on the 
island of Borneo which cop. 
tained two quarts of water, 

A yet more extraordiy; ary 
illustration of this peculiar 
transpiration of plants is af- 
forded by the weeping-tree 
of the Canary Islands.* This 
extraordinary tree lives in q 
perpetual shower. The wa- 
ter, exuding from its foliage 
falls in a copious rain from 
its branches. It thus stands 
in the midst of a little pond, 
which it perpetually supplies, 
The inhabitants of the vicin- 
ity come hither to get their 
water. M. Pouchet, from 
whose pages we take this re- 
markable account of the 
weeping-tree, adds: ‘ At 
first { suspected some exag- 
geration in the accounts 
given by travelers as to the 
transpiration of this tree ; but 
after seeing an arborescent 
fuchsia, in one of the green- 
houses of the botanical gar- 
den of Rouen, rain down so 
much water upon the plants 
round it that it was necessary 
to remove them, I have be- 
lieved the statements.” 

It is not, however, water 
only which nature thus sin- 
gularly but generously pro- 
vides. The tree is not only 
a reservoir; it is a manufac- 
tory, a laboratory, yes! even 
a distillery. 

** A land flowing with milk 
and honey” was, if we may 
judge from the present as- 
pects of nature in Palestine, 
satracenia. This singular plant affords a nat- | an hyperbole when applied to that land of prom- 
ural vase, than which the art of Etruria or/ ise. Yet it is true that both sometimes liter- 
Sevres never constructed one more elegant. | ally flow from the products of the soil. 

Its circling leaves unite firmly at their edges, The peasants of Sicily find, exuding from the 
transforming the flower into a graceful and ele-| pores of the flowering ash, a sugary substance 
gant amphora. An ample green auricle, dec-| resembling honey. They gather it, as the boys 
orated with scarlet veins, surmounts this ves- | do chewing-gum from the spruce, with a knife. 
sel—nature’s drinking-cup—which is filled with | Similar exudations are observed in the larch- 
fine and delicious water. The traveler may | tree of Briangon, Bruce observed an analo- 
drink of it with entire safety. gous phenomenon in Abyssinia. On the other 

In India somewhat similar flowers afford the | hand, in Caracas, South America, the natives, 
denizens of the forest natural reservoirs, which | making an incision in the trunk of what they 
are named, for those who use them the most, | very properly designate the cow-tree, extract a 
monkey-cups. These flowery receptacles are | fluid which has not only the appearance, but all 
provided with a lid, which the plant, with admira-| the qualities of milk. 
ble forethought, draws down at night. The cup| Nature also churns. The natives of the Ni- 
thus closed is then filled by exudation from its| ger gather their butter from the, butter-tree. 
own veins, By day the lid is raised, and the | They even sell it in their markets, It abounds 
contents are given off in evaporation for the | in such quantities as to threaten to become an 
benefit of shrubs and flowers less happy than it- | article of commerce, and bring their isolated 
self. These cups, in the smalle ~arieties, hold — 
about half a pint of water each, Mr. Wallace * See illustration on page 507. 


THE MONKEY-OUP. 
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THE OOW-TRERF. 


land into relations with other and civilized com- | with fruits of innumerable kinds, provides also, 


The slave-dealer dreads it more than 
the English blockade. At his solicitation the 
King of Dahomey ordered it exterminated, 
But it will not die, A ceaseless war is pro- 
claimed 
against the tree. The malice of its foes it re- 
pays only by persistent beneficence, It is an- 
nually burned by royal decree, It annually 
springs up again. 


munities, 


Alas! that we should be obliged to confess | 


it, nature, which furnishes us so abundantly 
Vou. XL.—No. 238.—33 


in the name of this infamous traffic | 


| in its mystic laboratory, wine. The wine-bear- 
ling palm of Western Africa yields a vinous 
sap, which is indeed mild and sweet when first 
drawn, but ferments in a few hours, and is then 
invested with intoxicating qualities. The tee 
| totaler will, however, remind us that vegeta 
tion, which produces water in such abundance 
and in every land, furnishes wine but in one 
country and in limited quantities. He may 
add, also, that even this fact is less significant 
that Nature is not always be- 





|than it seems; 
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THE WINE-TREE. 


neficent, nor her gifts to be taken without ex- 
amination; that, like man, she makes out of 
the same juices sometimes the most healthful 
fruits, and sometimes the most noxious poisons. 
And he will be undoubtedly right. Inanimate, 
as well as animate nature, furnishes venomous 
reptiles whose secretions are death itself. There 


is nothing incredible in the story which Xeno- | 
phon narrates of the accident which overtook | 


his army. Having found some honey, the sol- 
diers eagerly devoured it. Those that partook 
were dangerously poisoned. This event, inex- 
plicable at the time, science has since explain- 
ed. The honey was composed, doubtless in 
part at least, of the poisonous juices of the 
A salea pontica, 


} 


| times possess rare medical qualities. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


only stings, in the tropics is dangerous, if not 
deadly. It is even said that only amputation 
will save the life of one who has been, so t 
speak, bitten by one of these ‘‘serpents of the 
vegetable kingdom.” This species of plant, 
armed with organs which closely resemble the 
fangs of a serpent, is called by the natives the 
** devil's leaf.” 

These noxious juices are, however, the ex- 
ception. Those which seem poisonous some- 
Such is 
the case with the cinchona, from which we de- 
rive the quinine, the only remedy which science 
has yet discovered for those burning fevers 
which are produced by the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in the midst of which the cinchona is found. 


The nettle, which in our northern climate | Perhaps science will yet discover that nothing 
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ignorance which makes it appear so. 

Nature does not content herself with provid- 
ing fruits, beverages, and medicines. She has 
also a proper regard for our appearance. She 
farnishes us with soap and perfumes for our 
toilet, and with light for our use when darkness 
veils the earth. 

The negro picks out his letters in his South- 
ern cabin by the light of a pitch-pine torch— 
the light, that is, of the resinous exudation of 
one of the common trees of the American for- 
ests. Nor is it always in the form of resin or 
pitch that this exudation takes place. It is 
sometimes a vapor. ‘This is the case with the 
fraxinella, which is a minute but beautiful gas- 
factory. If it be guarded against the wind— 
by being placed in a glass case, for example— 
and the vapor which it throws off be thus at 
the same time collected, the latter will take fire 
when lighted, and burn with a bright, spark- 
ling light like that of the lycopodium, which is 
used in producing the harmless conflagrations 
of the melodrama. 

The seeds of some leguminosx afford the 
Chinese a substitute for soap. The mendicant 


FRAXINELLA, 


in nature is really noxious; that it is only our friars of the Middle Ages employed the 
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leaves 
of the soapwort for the same purpose. Nei- 
ther Chinaman nor friar attained, however, such 
results in cleanliness as would make us desirous 
to substitute their article for that produced by 
artificial mgans, 

In perfumeries nature is more successful, It 
is said that the odor of the rosemary indicates 
to the mariner the coast of Spain more than 
ten leagues out at sea. Other plants as well, 
exuding odoriferous oils, provide the perfumer 
with the materials of his art, and the ladies with 
the contents of those expensive little bottles 
which are the necessary furniture of every well- 
appointed toilet-table. In France, where the 
art is carried to its greatest perfection, immense 
gardens of flowers are cultivated exclusively 
for their fragrance, which is caught, caged, and 
shipped to every quarter of the civilized globe. 
In a single establishment, near Cannes, there 
are annually used one hundred and fifty-three 
thousand pounds avoirdupois of orange flow- 
ers, the same quantity of rose flowers, over 
thirteen thousand pounds of black currant flow- 
ers, thirty-five thousand pounds of jasmine flow- 
ers, twenty-two thousand pounds of violets, 
nearly nine thousand pounds of tuberoses, be- 
sides mint and rosemary. In the district of 
Provence the flower market is quite as import- 
ant as that of the grains or the fruits. 

We have spoken of Nature’s manufactories 
as well as of her laboratories. It is only nec- 
essary to remind our readers that modern sci- 


ence has found in the milky juices of the cahu- 
chu of South America, and the Jsonandra gutta 
of the Malay Archipelago, a substance capable 
of serving a greater variety of uses than any 


one wood or single metal. The India rubber 
and gutta-percha, under the skillful manipula- 
tions of modern art, assume a greater number 
of transformations than imagination ever con- 
ceived of as being produced by the magic wand 
| of the most potent fairy. It runs, indeed, the 
| whole gamut of the useful and ornamental, 
from the breast-pin on the bosom of the belle 
to the life-boat in the surges of the ocean. 

Such are some, by no means all, of the many 

| marvels of that mysterious circulating process 
| which is always going on, in different forms 
}and with such widely different results, in the 
| veins of every tree, plant, shrub, flower, grass. 

But the circulation of nature is not confined 

| to vegetation. We may even say that this is 
but a small part of it. 

The poet is accustomed to call the ocean ‘‘a 
waste of waters.” To the careless observer it 
seems strange that three-fourths of the surface 
of the earth should be given up to this track- 
less but mobile desert. But this immense mass 
of water constitutes, in fact, the heart of the 
globe, and supplies nature with its life-blood. 
Were it not for this ‘“‘ waste of waters,” the con- 
tinents would soon become a waste of land. 

This heart has its pulsations. Twice in 
twenty-four hours the gigantic heart-throb oc- 

| curs which we call the tide. 
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The fiercest storm that ever plows the sur- 
face of the Northern Atlantic produces but a 
tipple on its surface. Science has measured 
the height of the wave. It is pronounced but 
twenty feet high. This measurement makes 
account, it is true, only of the regular undula- 
tions of the sea. When this wave meets with 
any obstacle, as a rock, or another wave com- 
ing in an opposite direction, or even an auda- 
cious ship daring its assault, it mounts much 
higher. 
distance of a hundred, a hundred and twenty, 
or even a hundred and fifty feet. 
this upon the surface of waters whose depths 
are measured in miles? The passion of the 
ocean is but at the surface, after all. 
“When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 

And billows wild contend with angry roar, 

*Tis said, far down, beneath the wild commotion, 

That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 
“Far, far beneath, the noise of tempests dieth, 

And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 

And no rude storm, hew fierce soe’er it flieth, 

Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea.” 

Tt is not so with the tide. The tidal wave af- 
fects the entire mass. The whole ocean seems 
to leap up from its bed in a vain effort to follow 
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embraces of the earth, sometimes Opposing, 
Finally, ¢}; 
wave is deflected by the rotary motion of th 
earth itself upon its axis. 

The tide, then, is not a single wave of war 
It is a marvelons 
profound, and widely diversified agitation ; 
the entire ocean. It produces extraordinar 
and sometimes awful, phenomena. It begets 


£ 


neutral’ze each other's influence. 


flowing round the globe. 


the most singular and, to the unlearned, ¢ 


Its spray sometimes is thrown up to a | 


Sut what is | 


the beck of the moon it adores, then falls, de- | 


spairing, back into its place again. 
If this were all, the tidal wave would be a 
very simple matter. But it is not all. 


immense pulsation is modified, retarded, ac- | 


celerated, deflected, by many influences: by the 
configuration of continents and islands, by ocean 
currents, by winds, by the conjunction or the 
opposition of the sun and moon, which at times 


unite their forces to draw the water from the | ficient to withstand it. 


most inexplicable currents, which, suddenly a; 
apparently causelessly springing up in a “quiet 
sea, seem to the ignorant supernatural, and a 
attributed by their superstitions to the wrat 
of some offended deity. It is even said that 
Aristotle drowned himself in the Euripus be- 
cause, with all his sagacity, he could not com- 
prehend its irregular and mysterious fluctu 
tions, 

This tidal wave, at the island of St. Helena 
but three: feet high, and among the islands of 
the Pacific scarcely perceptible, rises upward 
of sixty feet in the Bay of Fundy. At th 
equator it moves at the rate of a thousand miles 
an hour. It takes, on the other hand, three 
hovrs and nine minutes for it to perform the 
journey from Aberdeen to Newcastle, a distance 
of about a hundred and fifty miles. There are 


| regions where the tide is absolutely impercepti- 


This | 


ble. This is the case in the centre of the Ger- 
man ocean. There are other districts whe 
its force and fury are positively awful. This 


| is especially the case when a wind, blowing wit 


| 
| 
| 
| 


T 


the tide, adds to the intensity of its force. I: 
then beats upon the coast with fearful fury 
Neither natural nor artificial barriers are suf- 
In a few hours whole 


A TIDAL INUNDATION, 














eae ; 
towns are swept away, and fields and farms are 
Instances are record- 


ravaged and destroy ed, 
ed in which forty thousand acres have been 
submerged, four thousand houses have been 
swept away, four hundred thousand persons 
have lost their lives. 

It is to tidal waves, meeting from opposite 
directions, that those whirlpools are due which 
have been rendered famous in song and story, 
but which science has comprehended, and proved 
to be comparatively dangerless. 
fisherman no longer fears the Charybdis which 


gave Ulysses so much trouble. The maelstrom 


The Sicilian | 


on the coast of Norway, long supposed, at least 


by the ignorant, to be caused by some subter- 
ranean, or perhaps we should say subaqueous, 
passage into the bowels of the earth, is really a 
»yroduct of the tides, sometimes aggravated by 
the wind. Now that its nature is understood it 
is robbed of most of its terrors, though it is 
still avoided by the careful navigator when pe- 
culiarly violent. 

Sometimes the grandeur of this tidal wave 
is greatly increased by the peculiar formation 
of the rocks against which it beats. 
the case on the south coast of the Mauritius. 
There a long promontory of rock runs far out 
The waves have worn in 
this rock marvelous grottoes and caves of 
all imaginable grotesque forms, ‘Through the 
roof of two of these caves it has forced a pas- 
sage out, making an aperture in the rock hike a 
chimney. This roof is thirty-five or forty feet 
above the low-water mark.* But when the 
tidal wave reaches the coast it enters this cave, 
and, striking with great force against the roof, 
fiies through the vent full sixty feet in the air. 


into the open sea, 


The roar of this majestic fountain, which na- 


ture has thus wrought for itself, can be dis- 
tinctly heard at a distance of two miles. 

Electrical phenomena add their terror at 
times to the grandeur of the ocean tides 
Among the caves and grottoes of the storm- 
beaten coast of Norway, these are sometimes 
seen in forms which are absolutely terrific ; as, 
for example, in the Lyse Fiord, a prodigious 
ditch twenty-five miles or so in length, shut in 
between two walls of sharp-pointed, perpen- 
dicular rocks, of the average height of more 
than halfa mile. The tidal wave, impelled by 
a raging storm, rushing through this natural 
chasm, would alone render the desolate scene 
one of almost awful grandeur; but at snch 
times the heavens often lend their terrors to 
add to its weird sublimity. 

“When the southwest wind blows rudely,” 
says a recent writer, “and plunges by violent 
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ing in luminous fringes before it reaches the 
northern wall. ‘This broad tongue of fire ad- 
vances, whirling round and round as it goes, 
and it is to this rotary movement that the ap- 
parent expansions and contractions of the light- 
ning are due. Rapid detonations are heard 
with an increasing power before the live flame 
leaps from the rock; a violent clap of thunder 


1 si Pars: 
accompanies it, and reverberates in prolonged 


echoes through this narrow corridor of the sea, 
One would think that some battery, hidden be- 
hind the cliff, was cannonading some invisible 
casemate in the opposite wall.” 

Quite as awful, though quite different, is the 
effect produced when the tide, forced by the 
peculiar contour of the land, is driven in a sin- 
gle wave up the channel of a narrowing river. 
The day is perhaps bright and calm. There is 
nothing to give presage of the approaching bat- 
tle between the current of the ocean and the 
current of the stream, Suddenly a distant 


|roar is heard, like the mutterings of far-off 


This is | 


gusts into the vast chasm of the Lyse Fiord, a| 


strange meteoric phenomenon adds to the ter- 
rible majesty of the scene. 
the level of the sea, and at two-thirds of the 
height of the wall that rises to the southward 
of the entrance to the gulf, there is seen a flash 
of lightning leaping from time to time from the 
black rock, spreading, then contracting, then 
expanding, and shrinking again, and dispers- 


Fifteen feet above 





It waxes louder and louder, It is 
Then a line 


thunder. 
the sea advancing to the charge. 
of white foam is visible in the distance. This 
line of foam is the crest of an ocean wave, It 
is a rampart, a wall of water like that which 
reared itself at the rod of Moses, That was 
stationary. This marches with marvelous ra- 
pidity, sometimes at the speed of the most 
rapid railroad train. In the Tsien-kiang Riv- 
er of China it travels thirty-five miles an hour, 
A moment ago and the surface of the water 
was thirty feet below the bank. The wave 
passes. The river now laves your feet. While 
this moving cataract of waters advances, all the 
busy traffic of the river is for the moment sus- 
pended. Every thing waits in expectancy its 
approach. The boatmen turn their prow to 
this ocean monster, and safely ride what at first 
threatens to engulf them. 

But the tide is by no means the only circu- 
lation of the ocean. 

The ocean as well as the land has its rivers, 
rivers that are as much grander than those of 
the continents as is the medium through which 
they flow—rivers with banks almost as well de- 
fined, with currents as ceaseless, with volume 
immeasurably larger. Lyell deseribes one of 
these oceanic rivers as four thousand miles long, 
and from one hundred and fifty to four hun- 
dred and fifty miles wide. Lieutenant Maury 
attributes to the Gulf-stream a volume one 
thousand times greater than that of the Ama- 
zon or the Mississippi. These ocean rivers flow 
with a rapidity exceeding that of the largest 
navigable continental streams, and are so deep 
as to be sometimes obstructed, and occasion- 
ally turned aside, by banks the tops of which 
do not rise within three hundred feet, yes, some- 
times not within six hundred feet of the sur- 
face of the sea. These currents, whose causes 
are only partially understood, fuse all the wa- 
ters of the ocean, and keep up a perpetual cir- 
culation between its various parts. 

This circulation is the grand equalizer of 
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temperatures. It is the Gulf-stream which 
gives the grape to the coast of France in a lati- 
tude five degrees north of that of Nova Scotia. 
The traveler leaving the harbor of New York, 
ice-locked and snow-clad, lands in January on 
the coast of Ireland, ten degrees further north, 
astonished to find it attired in a garment of 
green. The Gulf-stream has brought the cli- 
mate of the Gulf of Mexico across the Atlan- 
tic, to mitigate the rigors of what would other- 
wise be an unendurable winter. Science even 
surmises that this same oceanic river, flowing 





THE PBOROROOCA. 








by Nova Zembla, produces that mysterious 
open sea which Morton discovered, and gives 
to the pole a milder climate than our futile re- 
searches, thus far coaducted, would seem to 
indicate. * 

: , 

The causes of these oceanic currents, though 


* It is true that this effect of the Gulf-stream has 
been recently doubted, and all that Lieutenant Maury 
has written about it is not to be received without ques- 


| tion. But a recent writer, in St. Paul’s Magazine, has 


} 


shown, we think satisfactorily, that the main facts, as 
stated above, have not been successfully impugned. 
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still wrapped in mystery, are by no means 
wholly unknown to modern science. The chief 
causes are heat and animalculz. 

The operation of heat in producing oceanic 
currents is explained by Sir Charles Lyell by 
means of a very simple illustration. The ex- 
periment which he describes does not even re- 
quire to be tried. Let the reader, in imagina- 
tion only, take a long trough, divided by a par- 
tition into two compartments. Let him fill one 
compartment with quicksilver, the other with 
water. 
which separates them. 
be told that the quicksilver will at once flow 
into its neighbor’s compartment, seeking the 
bottom of the trough; the water will, on the 
other hand, occupy the vacated half of the 
quicksilver’s chamber, rising to and floating on 
the surface. It is such an interchange which 
perpetually occurs between the waters of the 
tropic and of the arctic zones. The ocean wa- 


ters, heated in the Gulf of Mexico, rise to the | 


surface, and flow toward the North, to take the 
place of the heavier water there, which, losing 
its heat, sinks to the bottom of the ocean, and 
returns in an undercurrent toward the equa- 
tor. 

That there are thus two currents flowing in 
opposite directions is ocularly demonstrated ev- 
ery spring by the floating icebergs. These push 
their way against the upper current of the Gulf- 
stream so far to the south as to constitute the 
mariner’s greatest danger in his transatlantic 
voyage. The reason of their mysterious prog- 
ress is partly to be found in the fact that it is 
the surface alone which encounters the warm 
current from the Gulf. By far the largest por- 
tion of the iceberg is immersed in the colder 
current below, which carries with it this native 
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Let him then remove the partition | 
He does not need to 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





A FLOATING ICEBERG. 


of the pole to perish beneath the genial influ- 

ences of the temperate zone. 

| This circulatory process, seemingly so sim- 
ple, is really complicated. The ocean currents, 
| like the tides, are modified, retarded, accelera- 
| ted, deflected, by many causes, These com- 
bine fo keep the ocean in a perpetual state of 
healthful agitation. 

More difficult to comprehend, more incredi- 
ble, despite the demonstrations of science, are 
| the effects produced upon ocean currents by the 
|infusoria. It surpasses belief that it should be 
| in the power of these infinitesimal little insects 
|—so small that it requires eleven millions of 

their shells to make one cubic inch of sand—to 

| produce any effect upon the mighty ocean. But 
| their number compensates for their individual 
|insignificance. They are literally as the sand 
of the sea-shore for multitude. Their shells 
enter into the composi- 
tion of every beach, 
and of many mountains. 
The colossal sphinx and 
the largest of the pyra- 
mids are alike construct- 
ed of their corpses. 
Their industry has 
reared not only formi- 
dable breakers, those 
coral reefs which are so 
dangerous a foe to navi- 
gation, but has laid the « 
foundation of habitable 
islands. Their labor is 
as rapid as its results are 
marvelous. One of the 
straits in the approaches 
to Australia, which a 
few years ago only pos- 
sessed twenty-six of 
these coral islands, at 
present displays a hun- 
dred and fifty. 

But how is it that 
these little insects affect 
the oceanic currents ? 
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They are not only the “toilers of the sea,” 
they are also its purifiers. _ The impurities 
which escape the voracity of the fish are de- 
voured by the yet more voracious animalcule, 
whose power of appetite is only exceeded by 
their power of reproduction. <A single individ- 
ual possesses sometimes a hundred stomachs, 
and gives birth in a single day to a family of 
ten thousand children. These little creatures 
seize upon the calcareous substances held in 
solution in the myriad drops of water which 
constitute their home, The water, lightened 
of its freight, rises to the surface to make room 
for a new drop freighted with stores brought 
down from above. So this commerce of the 


seas is carried on through the ages without ces- | 
sation, and these infinitesimal little podypi, by | 


their energetic industry, not only form the foun- 
dations of new land, and purify the ocean of 
foreign substances, but also establish and main- 
tain a ceaseless current between the bottom and 
the surface of the sea. 

Over the “‘vasty deep” hovers another, an 
aerial sea, which plays in the circulation of the 
earth a part even more important than that 
which we have just described. This circum- 
ambient sea, child of the ocean, is, says “Lieu- 
tenant Maury, ‘‘an envelope or covering for the 
dispersion of light and heat over the surface of 
the earth; it is a sewer into which, with every 
breath we draw, we cast vast quantities of dead 
animal matter; it is a laboratory for purifica- 
tion, in which that matter is reeompounded and 
wrought again into wholesome and healthful 
shapes; it is a machine for pumping up all the 
rivers from the sea, and conveying the waters 
from their fountains on the ocean to their sources 
in the mountains; it is an inexhaustible maga- 
zine, marvelously adapted for many benign and 
beneficent purposes,” 

When the nurse puts the vessel of water to 
be heated over the spirit-lamp, presently she 
sees, or may if she be observant, particles of 
vapor forming on the bottom of the vessel, de- 
taching themselves, and rising to the surface. 
The colder particles of water—though this she 
does not see—descend to take their place. This 
operation is repeated on a sublime scale in the 
aerial ocean. The water of the surface of the 
sea, conyerted into vapor, rises toward the sur- 
face of the atmosphere. Generally this process 


is so subtle as to be imperceptible to the eye. 


At times, however, the aqueous vapor forms in 
clouds, and hangs over the ocean, a dense fog, 
the dread of the mariner, but a prolific source 
of life to the earth. 

It is estimated that the average depth of rain 
which annually falls upon the surface of the 
globe is four feet and a half. This immense 
body of water is pumped up by the sun from 


the surface of the ocean and distributed by winds | 


over the earth’s surface. The rainless deserts 
of Africa suffice to indicate what the world 


would be if this circulating process were omit- | 


ted. The drought of a single season is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate our dependence upon it. 


While we are writing a furious storm is rag- 
ing without. The wind is blowing a gale from 
the southeast. The rain is beating with vio- 
lence against our windows; that is to say, God's 

| carriage is bringing from the not-far-distant sea 
'the treasures of rain for our fields. These 
\clouds are, however, often carried to an im- 
|mense altitude. He who climbs the highest 
| mountains sees them often yet far above him. 
| Frequently they travel myriads of miles in in- 
visible forms. Perhaps to-morrow, in a higher 
‘level, the same carriage will convey the aque- 
ous vapor, held in solution, till it reaches the 
| banks of the Mississippi, when, a cold current 
striking it, it will precipitate the moisture in 
‘rain upon the prairies of Illinois. These op- 
erations perpetually repeated, obedient doubt- 
less to laws, but to laws that are at best but 
| imperfectly understood, not only give to the 
}earth those juices which, as we have already 
seen, the plant so well knows how to use, but 
furnish the mountains with their springs—the 
streams, rivers, ponds, lakes, with their con- 
tents. Filtering through the earth, they take 
up the medicinal properties of the soil, and be- 
come famed for their healing virtues ; kept from 
the heats of summer by their earthy covering, 
they afford a delicious drink in the hottest of 
the dog-days; or, descending into the very bow- 
els of the earth, they are heated by its mysteri- 
ous subterranean fires, and reappear in the form 
of warm, or even boiling springs. 

This wonderful, this divine mechanism pro- 
duces effects as marvelous for their beauty as 
for their utility. No forms are so varied, so 
graceful, so grand, so majestically, so terribly 
sublime even, as those which the great Sculp- 
tor carves in the clouds. No tints are so ex- 
quisitely beautiful as those which God paints, 
with water for a canvas and sunlight for a 
brush. 

Sometimes a singular illusion invests the 
cloud with power to awaken superstitious ter- 
ror. Of these the most wonderful is the Spec- 
tre of the Brocken. On this peak, one of the 
loftiest mountains of the Harz, the traveler 
sometimes perceives, looking down upon him 
from the heavens, a gigantic figure like the 
genii of the Arabian Nights. It is not strange 
that the superstitious peasantry, terrified by the 
apparition, had not the presence of mind to 
study this shadowy appearance, and learn that 
it is but a reflection of the startled observer. 
They are not the only ones who have mistaken 
a gigantic and illusive image for a god. 

Not.a little of the water falling in rain-drops 
takes up its home upon the land. It congeals 
in frost and snow on mountain-tops, Tt hides 
in rocky beds far beneath the soil. It impreg- 
nates the earth. It is taken up by the plants. 
The remainder wends its way back to the sea 
| by means of streams and rivers, The Amazon 
alone restores every minute half a million of 
tons of water to the ocean. How grand are the 
‘ processes of God in nature! 
| Nor are these rivers the mere waste-pipes 
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SPECTRE OF THE BROOKEN,. 


ef the continent. They are rather its arteries. | delta of the Niger is less widely known, but is 
The blood of the earth, like that of the tree and | considerably larger. There are others in In- 
the body, is a builder. The Egyptians rightly | dia and South America which are not inferior 
regarded their country as a gift from the Nile. | to either in the fertility of their soil and*the 
This fertile plain, the home of a once proud | luxuriance of their vegetation. There is little 
nation, the cradle of our maierial civilization, | reason to doubt that the fertile prairies of our 
as Palestine is of Christianity, has been re- | own West, as well as the alluvial lands which 
deemed by the river from the desert. The! skirt the Connecticut, the Ohio, and the Mis- 
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THE DELTA OF THE NILE. 


sissippi rivers, are due to the action of water, | 
which not only irrigates and fructifies, but ab- | 
solutely forms continents. The action of gla- | 
ciers, those rivers of ice, is only less important ; 

their processes are, however, so slow that it is 

with difficulty that science estimates the extent 

of their work. We know that the Banks of 

Newfoundiand have been sensibly raised by | 
their deposits; and the occasional boulder, 

whose presence on his otherwise rockless prai- | 
ries is such a perplexity to the Western farmer, 
has undoubtedly been deposited there in past 
ages by the arms of some floating iceberg. 

It is even asserted, though it can hardly be | 
said to be demonstrated, that the changes thus 
produced are gradually modifying the form and 
affecting the rotary motion of the earth itself. 
Captain Ericsson has called attention to the fact 
that a considerable majority of the rivers of the | 
earth flow toward the equator. These rivers 
are constantly carrying thither immense quan- 
tities of débris from the northern mountains, 
plains, and valleys; and he has even entered | 
upon a calculation, based upon scientific esti- | 
mates, of the number of pounds annually trans- | 
ferred from northern latitudes, where the cir- 
cuit which the earth traverses is comparatively 
insignificant, to the equator, where its journeys 
through space are greatly increased, and the 
consequent effect in the expenditure of force | 
and the gradual retardation of the earth’s revo- 
lutions. That effects so momentous and far- 
reaching, affecting even the relations of this 
planet to other worlds, can be produced by the 
simple flow of rivers to the sea, does indeed 
seem, at first, incredible. But it is not, per- 
haps, more intrinsically improbable than that | 


| 


| the earth abideth forever. 


invisible animalcule should be able to produce 
ocean currents. 

We have not exhausted our subject, which is 
indeed illimitable. But we have seen enough 
to assure ourselves that circulation is the secret 
and source of all life; cireulation of blood in 
the body, of sap in the plant, of water in the 
ocean, air, and earth. The preacher was per- 
haps wiser than he thought; at all events, the 
revelations of modern science give a new sig- 


| nificance to his saying: ‘*One generation pass- 


eth away, and another generation cometh: but 
The sun also aris- 
eth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to 
his place where he arose. The wind goeth to- 
ward the south, and turneth about unto the 
north; it whirleth about continually, and the 
wind returneth again according to his circuits. 
All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is 
not full: unto the place from whence the riv- 
ers come, thither they return again.” 





BROKEN MUSIC, 
A SONNET. 

Tue mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate; 

But breathless with averted eyes elate 

She sits, with open lips and open ears, 

That it may call her twice. ‘Mid doubts and fears 
Thus oft my soul has hearkened; till her song, 
A central moan for days, at length found tongue, 

And the sweet music welled and the sweet tears. 

But now, whatever while the soul is fain 
To list that wonted murmur, as it were 

The speech-bound sea-shell’s low importunate strain ; 
No breath of song—thy voice alone is there, 

O bitterly beloved! And all her gain 
Is but the pang of unpermitted prayer. 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 
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SHANKLIN OHINE, 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT.—II. 
rere orm is thought by many the most 
kK) romantic spot in the island, and indeed it 
would be difficult to find a place of more vari- 
ous beauty. Running nearly east and west 
there is a great mass of chalk, which makes 
what is called the back-bone of the island; it 
makes the elevated downs, and at Shanklin 
ends in a precipitous cliff three hundred feet 
high. There is here the most famous of the 
great fissures, which have been made by de- 
scending streams, called the ‘‘Chines.” The 
significance of the word, as it is applied to 
these fissures, is to be found in its derivation 
from the Greek yaivw (chaino), to cleave asun- 
der. The Shanklin chine cuts into the land for 
a mile, and it gives one a lesson of the power 
of a little thing to conquer a big one, to see 
what a vast chasm has been worn in the rock 
by the little pebbly stream which flows through 








it. It is fairly embowered with 
trees, mosses, and ferns, and has 
long been a favorite haunt of art- 
ists and poets. Ingoldsby, Lord 
Jeffrey, William Gilpin, and 
Keats have all celebrated its beau- 
ty. ‘‘Shanklin,” wrote Keats, 
‘*is a most beautiful place ; slop- 
ing wood and meadow ground 
reach round the chine, which is a 
cleft between the cliffs of the 
depth of nearly 300 feet at least. 
This cleft is filled with trees and 
bushes in the narrow part, and as 
it widens becomes bare, if it were 
not for primroses on one side, 
which spread to the very verge of 
the sea, and some fishermen’s 
huts on the other, perched mid- 
way in the balustrade of beauti- 
ful green hedges along the steps 
down to the sand.” Here, fifty 
years ago, Charles Brown, a re 
tired Russian merchant, fixed his 
residence, and his house was the 
home of the poet Keats. Brown 
was something of a poet himself, 
and also something of an artist ; 
but his name is dear to literature 
because he recognized the genius 
in the man who fell under the 
inky daggers of reviewers. Brown 
collected the materials for the life 
of Keats, but becoming afterward 
engaged in the colonization of 
New Zealand, he gave them to 
Richard Monckton Milnes (now 
Lord Houghton), who used themin 
his “ Life and Letters of Keats.” 
Here the two whiled away many of 

: the fairest summer days that ever 
shone on one of their lives at least, and their 
friends called them “ Sauntering Jack and Idle 
Joe.” But they were not so idle as they seem- 
ed. They undertook to write a play together; 
Brown was to supply the plot and characters, 
Keats the diction and verse. They sat oppo- 
site each other at a table, and Brown invented, 
while Keats invested. Keats at length thought 
Brown too melodramatic, and managed the 
fifth act alone. The tragedy of ‘‘Otho the 
Great,” which was the result, did not have a 
success calculated to encourage literary part- 
nership. Elliston, the manager of Drury Lane, 
accepted it, but then backed out, though Kean 
liked the principal character, and desired to act 
in it. The manager of Covent Garden ‘‘ de- 
clined with thanks.” Brown’s invention had 
certainly been more at fault than Keats’s dic- 
tion. Here Keats wrote ‘‘ Lamia.” As he 
found repose amidst these leafy solitudes, and 
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‘| in the home of those who loved him, he could | some fairer land. When Coleridge and Leigh 
3 muse on the emptiness of the glittering aims | Hunt, walking a lane, met “eats and shook 
eS of the world. Perhaps it was as he lay on this | hands with him, Coleridge said to Hunt the 
Sae 4 mossy ledge, tasting the lazy indolence of the | moment after, ‘‘ There is death in that hand.” 
ae: brook, and watching, as from a shelter, the| It needed only such cruel denunciations as 
* . . . . 7 
restless sea over there, so typical of his past | jealousy oftener inspires than the interests of 
ehe ? life, that he saw the three Spirits—the fair | literature, to bring out the death thus lurking 
= > e | 7 ° ° ° 
; maid whose name was Love, the pale youth | about the poor youth, The wild brier of revo- 
ace whose name was Ambition, and the ‘‘ maiden | lutionary liberty which shot up in Wilkes’s time 
eee - most unmeek,” Poesy, had in the following generation borne wild 
ey ; ses : : § 1 s a Shelleyv ‘ 2} > 
1k “They faded, and, forsooth! 1 wanted wings: pe gina ore Ago aa wr Centos, 
; O folly! What is Love? and where is it? Leigh Hunt, and Keats. Conservatism hated 
42 And for that poor Ambition! it springs them all. Coleridge compromised with it, but 
Pat ’ : ae “ _ on > 
ave = cay little og ees ane fever-fit ; the uncompromising three were hunted out of 
eng or Poesy !—no—she has not a joy— . . ¥ a. ee 
Bia At least for me—so sweet as drowsy noone, the country as by bl v0d- hounds. We will go 
And evenings steeped honeyed indolence: at once to Rome, said Keats, at last ; SF 
: O for an age so sheltered from annoy know my end approaches, and the continual 
That I may never know how change the moons, | visible tyranny of this government prevents me 
Or hear the voice of busy common-sense !” ’ z 





But the three Spirits had their work to do with | 
Keats, and his rest at Shanklin was only as a| 
bird might alight on a green tree, on its way to | 


from having any peace of mind. I could not 
lie quietly here. I will not even leave my bones 
in the midst of this despotism.” So there he 
rests by the side of his great friend, on whose 
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BONCHURCH., 


tomb is written “Cor Cordium.” How his 
true brothers encircled him with their arms to 
save him! ‘Let me have him here at Pisa,” 
begged Shelley. Severn watched over him 
like the tenderest brother. ‘Tell him,” wrote 
Leigh Hunt; ‘‘he is only before us on the road, 
as he was in every thing else ; or whether you 
tell him the latter or no, tell him the former, 
and add that we shall rever forget he was 
so, and that we are coming after him. The 
tears are again in my eyes, and I must not af- 
ford to shed them.” Keats was already dead ; 
alas, that his fading senses could not have been 
reached by that letter—the most beautiful and 
touching, I think, ever written from poet to 
poet. 

Among all these, one poet, if he must be still 
so called, stood with a malignant scowl on his 
face. ‘*No more Keats, I entreat!” wrote By- 
ron to the reviewer, the poison of whose pen he 
had himself known. ‘‘ Flay him alive: if some 
of you don’t, I must skin him myself. There’s 
no bearing the driveling idiotism of the mani- 
kin.” The blow is struck, and Keats lay dead. 
Then Byron writes to Murray: ‘*I would not be 
the person who wrote that homicidal article for 
all the honor and glory in the world.” Amidst 
the tears that fell upon the dead face of Keats 
came that Mephisto laugh in ‘‘ Don Juan :”’ 


“°Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 


It is not altogether true. Keats had consump- 
tion by inheritance, and the reviews, joined to 
disappointed love, brought it out. But there 
is hardly a light that is cast upon Byron under 
which he does not seem blacker, as every light 





that has been cast on Keats has made him ap- 
peat brighter. Byron was always mean. He 
could pretend affection to Shelley in Italy, while 
he was secretly joining in the cry against him 
in England. He betrayed Leigh Hunt; he 
betrayed every hand that ever touched his. 
The only good thing that can be said of him is, 
that he finally came to despise himself; and he 
probably entered the Greek struggle, where he 
fell, from sheer desperation at the glimpse of his 
own degradation. As for this new revelation 
by Mrs. Stowe, I don’t see that it should sink 
Byron another degree in the opinion of any one 
were it proved true; it would suggest the plea 
of diseased instincts, which is the best that can 
be offered for his crimes; but his cowardice, 
his affectation, his deliberate meanness—pah ! 

One to whose grave I am now on a pilgrim- 
age wrote: “ Lately, I have been reading again 
some of Alfred Tennyson’s second volume, and 
with profound admiration of his truly lyric and 
idyllic genius. There seems to me to have 
been more epic power in Keats, that fiery, 
beautiful meteor; but they are two most true 
and great poets. When we think of the amount 
of recognition they have received, one may well 
bless God that poetry is in itself strength and 
joy, whether it be crowned by all mankind, or 
left alone in its own magic hermitage.” So 
wrote John Sterling only some thirty years ago; 
and now such is the *‘ recognition” that one of 
the poets he praised receives that his problem 
is how to escape certain forms of it! It might 
not have been different with Keats had he man- 
aged to outlive the earlier frosts of his life. 

It is at Bonchurch, which Keats thought the 
most beautiful place in the island, that Sterling 
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is buried. On his grave a hand has laid a 
wreath whose colors are unwithering, whose 
fragrance is imperishable: in it Sterling’s too 
brief life and incomplete work have almost 
found a complement and adequate fulfillment. 
It was in June, 1843, when Sterling was about 
thirty-nine years of age, that he came here at 
Ventnor, close by which is Bonchurch, to re- 
side. Wealth had come to him at last only to 
find health gone, and the ‘‘ heart gone out of 
him ;” for his mother and his wife had both been 
taken from him. To pleasant “ Hillside” he 
now took the children to whom he must hence- 
forth be both father and mother. About this 
time friends of Emerson—whon, I believe, he 
never met, but whom he ardently admired and 
corresponded with—came to see him—Theodore 
Parker, Henry James, and others. But later 
pilgrimages had to be made to his grave. “ He 
sleeps now,” wrote Carlyle, ‘‘in the little bury- 
ing-ground of Bonchurch; bright, ever-young 
in the memory of others that must grow old; 
and was honorably released from his toils before 
the hottest of the day.” Never did poet rest 
in a lovelier spot. Far away from all noises, 
save that of the waves which scatter their shells 
within a hundred yards of his grave, the peace- 
ful little church-yard slopes between the sea 
and the little church, a green-sward sheltered 
byelms. It is reached from Ventnor by a road 
that passes beneath an archway of foliage, 
dotted each side with cottages covered with 
roses and honey-suckle. Close by the church 
is a little pool filled with gold and silver fish, 
from the centre of which plays a fountain. 
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VENTNOR, FROM PULPIT ROOK. 














Such is the beauty of this place, that I felt all 
the enthusiasm of a writer quoted by the author 
of the *“* Sea-kings of England :” * ‘Take barren 
rocks, prolific soils, broken masses, elevated 
cliffs, and precipitous descents, an expanded 
sea, a winding rivulet, and tranquil lake, the 
wild-flower dell and the rich pasture, the peas- 
ant’s hut, the farmer’s yard, and the admired 
villa, employ the colors of the bow of heaven, 
let the motions of animated nature be within 
observation, cover the whole with an expand- 
ed arch, light it with a summer’s sun, and call 
it—Bonchurch.” 

It is the ‘* hallowed ground” of the island tra- 
ditions. In its little cove, still called ‘* Monk’s 
Bay,” St. Boniface and his priests landed, and 
on the spot where Sterling sleeps first (a.p. 755) 
taught their faith to the islanders. Bonecerce 
—the old name—meant Boniface’s Church, 
The Doun above is called after him, and a 
famous well bubbling out of it is St. Bonny’s 
well. Some benighted bishop traveling there 
discovered the well by his horse’s feet slipping 
into it. The bishop vowed to St. Boniface 
that, if he reached the bottom of the cliffs safe- 
ly, he would dedicate an acre of land to his 
honor; a bit of land called “The Bishop's 
Acre,” still attached to the glebe of Bon- 
church, records the good faith of the bishop. 
In the good old times, all the bonny young 
people were in the habit of celebrating St. Bon- 
ny’s day by decorating this well with garlands, 
there being a legend also that the one who first 
drank of the well on that day would have a 
wish fulfilled. The custom was discontinued, 
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like so many similar ones, through the rather 
ardent love-making with which it became asso- 
ciated. Near at hand is a cliff with a cross 
upon it, called Pulpit Rock, 400 feet above the 
sea, which commands noble prospects. There 
are indeed evidences that there was a very an- 
cient church here; the present is about eight 
centuries old, and is one of the two smallest 
churches in Great Britain, or, perhaps, in the 
world. It can not be ten yards long, and is 
only three or four wide ; it has seven pews and 
two little galleries, and might hold about twen- 
ty people. Yet there is a good deal of elegance 
about it. The style is Norman, the ceiling cir- 
cular, and the chancel separated from the body 
of the building by a stone partition. Some 
years ago, as the wall was being cleaned for a 
fresh coating of whitewash, a very good paint- 
ing of the Last Judgment was discovered on 
the wall. An ancient cross carved out of black 
oak stands on the altar. There is still regular 
preaching here, the larger part of the congre- 
gation being seated out of doors, under awn- 
ings, and hearing through the doors and win- 
dows. 

The kindly woman who attends to the little 
church was eager to show me the grave of the 
Rev. William Adams, the author of various re- 
ligious works, among which the most import- 
ant is ‘‘The Shadow of the Cross.” He was 
an Oxonian, and preached at Oxford, bug re- 
moved to Ventnor in 1842 for the sake of 
his health. He was much beloved, and was 
known as “the good gentleman.” He died of 
consumption in 1848, aged 33, and his grave is 
marked by a coffin-shaped stone, with a cross 
of iron placed horizontally over it, so that when- 
ever the sun is shining, there shall be cast upon 
his grave ‘*‘The Shadow of the Cross.” One 
of the most beautiful tombs has on it simply the 
word “Joe.” The sextoness said it was now 
and then visited by a beautiful lady in black, 
who once, in reply to an observation that the | 
tomb excited considerable remark, said, ‘It is | 
not necessary the world should know that my | 
sister's husband lies here.” Sterling’s grave | 
has only a marble head-stone ‘and foot-stone, | 
with the name and age engraved. A beautiful | 
fuchsia in fuil blossom grew near him, and | 
seemed emblematic of the freshness and delica- | 
cy of the poet. The sextoness did not under- | 
stand my interest in the grave, and said it was 
rarely inquired for. And when I kneeled and | 
planted a sprig of myrtle I had brought over | 
his breast, she sympathetically suggested that | 
he might be a relation. I was more surprised | 
that an English artist who sat by the wall paint- 
ing the scenery, with whom I held some con-| 
versation, was not aware that Sterling's grave | 
was near, or, indeed, that there had been such | 
aman, It is but one more evidence that En- | 


gland little knows how great a son she lost| 





when he died; a still more remarkable proof | 


are now altogether inaccessible to the general 
public. Of the former of these two works I 
have before me a copy put into my hands by 
Mrs. Carlyle, shortly before her death, which 
has written in it some words which bring me 
almost into the presence of the noble spirits of 
other days ; 

““A work published eleven years ago by my be- 
loved son John, who died at Ventnor, in the Isle of 
Wight, on the 18th Sept. (ult.). My own copy was 
mislaid, and I have replaced it with some difficulty. 
—Edward Sterling.—Oct. 4, 1844." 


Another inscription, too, it bears, which I 
may not copy. The story is in three loosely- 
printed volumes, and is interesting throughout. 
Arthur Coningsby is a young scholar allured 
from the side of Isabel, and all the peaceful 
career symbolized by her, by the phantasmal 
splendors of French revolutionism. When 
Sterling himself was about to go on the Torri- 
jos expedition against Spain, he went to bid 
farewell to just such a lady; in which case the 
lady bursts into tears, and the scholar becomes 
suddenly too much ‘‘indisposed” to attend to 
any engagement except one that speedily takes 
him before the altar of Christchurch, Maryle- 
bone. But in this, his first volume, the hero goes 
to Paris, and there mingles with the scenes and 
characters of the revolution. Many of the 
portraits of the notables of those days are very 
fine, and the pictures of the revolutionary cru- 
elties given with intensity and art. Sick of the 
horrors, Coningsby finds Madame De Valence 
sick of them also, while apparently one of the 
queens of revolution, and together they dwell 
in a distant retreat until she dies. Coningsby 
then goes to America. ‘‘Some future wander- 
er in the western forests will perhaps stumble 
or pause at a low mound in some dark thicket ; 
but there will be neither inscription nor em- 
blem to inform him that the bones of an En- 
glish outcast were there laid in earth by the 
hands of the red warriors.” Such are the 
closing words of Coningsby’s last letter, and of 
the book. There are in this work some ex- 
quisitely fine thoughts, of which I can only give 
one or two specimens : 


‘Every man must have asked’ himself whether, in 
the immense system of decay and reproduction which 
constitutes the world, and every single human life, 
there is nothing stable and unperishing? Yes, I an- 
swer; there is in the mind a nucleus of thought, a vi- 
tal point, the seat of reason and of consciousness, in 
which every man may exult as in an indestractible 
heritage, and which offers to the philanthropist a 
sure foundation for his fabric of universal happiness. 
Amidst fallacious meteors and unsteady clouds, there 
is one fixed star that never eludes us.” 

**That which makes our view of the present state 
of the world a source of perplexity and horror is the 
consideration that every human heart bears in itself 
a type, more or less distinct, of those powers and that 
happiness which have been the portion of the most 
exalted minds. There is, perhaps, no spot on earth, 
however dreary, in which the germs of many plants, 
and the larve of shining and light-winged insects, 


being that two of his best works—“ Arthur | are not hidden, though for thousands of years unde- 


Coningsby” and “ The Election”—were allow- | 
ed to run out of their first small editions, and | 


veloped, and still expecting the warm breeze that 
shall call them out in life and beauty.” 
“T have often thought that poetry gives the kin} 
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of transparent coloring to our thoughts and to images 
of nature which a landscape wears when reflected in 
deep and clear water. 
dium, hills, woods, and sky, battlement and spire, the 


We see through that fine me- | 


| about German literature and Spinoza that we talked. 
We parted at Exeter. But in a week or su I received 
an invitation from Sterling—who had, meanwhile, 
| been at Torquay—to meet him at Plymouth. I went, 





laborers in the harvest-field and the winding troop of | and thus I met Sterling the second time. Next morn- 


cavaliers. But with these are mingled, in magical 
upity, the plants, shells, and rocks, and the living 
creatures of that crystal region, and the sunken frag- 


ments of human magnificence, which it has made its | 


own. All are tinted, modified, harmonized, refined ; 
and all have an aspect of tranquillity, which allures 
the soul to leave its wearisome and stony pathway, 
and dwell in those serene depths.” 

“The Election”—the longest poem he ever 
wrote —shows that had his genius fallen to 
the nurture of other than the sad, skeptical, 
and transitional times which have overcast the 


greater part of this century, Sterling might | 


have taken rank with the finest of English hu- 
morists. As it is, no other modern poem de- 
serves so well to rank with *“* The Biglow Pa- 
pers.” Cox, the member for Aleborough, hav- 
ing died of too much turtle, Mogg is put up as 
candidate, amidst much enthusiasm. 
“Though short of days, how large the mind of man— 
A godlike force inclosed within a span! 
To climb the skies we spurn our nature's clog, 
And toil as Titans to elect a Mogg.” 
In pursuing his canvass among the tradesmen, 
Mogg becomes possessed of a variety of things : 
**A stuffed jackdaw upon an upper shelf 
Now caught his fancy, now a cup of delf; 
He paid three pounds for each. A cat that tore 
His fingers cost him ten, a rabbit more.... 
Five Bibles, Man’s Whole Duty, and three dice, 
Fifteen old almanacs, and two white mice.” 


In his hustings speech Mogg, after pitying the | 


rest of the world who do not live in Alebor- 
ough, proceeds : 


“T love the Constitution, yet maintain 

‘Tis far too mild tow'rd all who dare complain.... 

T ask, has earth a spot where laws abound 

So many, curious, ample, and profound? 

Where lawyers never strain their private wit 

To ask what’s reason, but proclaim what's writ ? 

Where else are all men equal, save that one 

Has lands and houses, and another none ?— 

A difference 'twixt the mean and great 

Which Heaven itself forbids to violate. 

I also love the Church that claims our awe 

Tow’rd holy Truth by force of Statute Law, 

And helps free grace to gain the soul’s assent, 

And cleanse our sins by Act of Parliament.” 

A charming little story of love and elopement 
is set in this satire, one of the finest pictures 
it contains being quoted by Carlyle. 

Among Sterling's friends was William Mac- 
call, the author of “‘National Missions,” ‘‘A gents 
of Civilization,” and other very able works that 
should be better known in America, Mr. Mac- 
call is now known as a brave radical preacher 
and lecturer. The following, from a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Maccall, casts an in- 
teresting light upon Sterling’s character: 

**In the spring of 1841, when traveling from Bristol 
to Exeter, I had for fellow-traveler in the inside of 
the coach a tall, pale, somewhat military-looking 
gentleman, who entered into conversation with me. 
I praised an article which had appeared not long be- 
fore, in the Westminster Review, on Carlyle’s works. 
He told me that he was the author of the article, and 
that his name was John Sterling. Of course this pro- 
foundly interested and impressed me. It was chiefly 


| ing I went to see him off by the Falmouth steamer. 
| He repeated, as the steamer left the quay, some lines 
of Lucretius. John Sterling I never saw more. But 
we corresponded, and I received about a dozen let- 
ters from him altogether. When I visited London, 
early in 1842, he gave me letters for Mr. Carlyle and 
Mr. Mill. The latter I saw at the India House; but 
Mr. Carlyle was absent in Scotland, and I was not 
introduced to him till 1848, at a great Emerson gath- 
ering. The first time after this I called at Mr. Car- 
lyle’s house I took Sterling's letter with me, and he 
seemed not a little moved at receiving a message from 
his dead friend. The delineation of Sterling’s career 
and character, by Carlyle, is fall and masterly. The 
chief thing in Sterling was the brilliant and gallant 
individuality. In conversation he dashed at a topic 
as if he were leading a storming party to take a for- 
tress. His impulses, his tendencies were all polem- 
ical, though he tried to restrain them into poetical 
beauty, and soften them into poetical sweetness. He 
suffered bravely, died young, and was essentially no- 
ble; but he never could have uttered or dared any 
thing great except in conflict.” 


Iam also indebted to Mr. Maccall for the let- 
ters received by him from Sterling, some pas- 
sages of which, as they are not included in the 
memoirs by Hare and Carlyle, may be prop- 
erly quoted here. Under date of June 28, 1841, 
Sterling writes: 


‘Thank you for your extract from Mr. (James) 
Martineau’s letter. You will oblige me by offering 
him my best respects, and telling him that I have eft- 
en thought with pleasure of perhaps one day making 
his acquaintance, whether in or out of the body. By- 
the-way, I consider his sister's novel of ‘ Deerbrook’ 
the best in our language since the death of Walter 
Scott.” 


Under date of February 19, 1842. 


‘You seem to me hardly fair in caliing Goethe an 
Epicurean. Art to him was an idea to which his life 
was devoted, and he was far from wishing to release 
man from Duty. But, at all events, you will find Spi- 
noza a nut worth cracking—the greatest teacher of the 
God of Nature our Western world has ever produced, 
at least, till Schelling—teacher, I mean, in dialectic 
forms—for Shakspeare and Goethe possess the same 
idea in the symbols of human life. Of this God of 
Nature, the Kantean and Fichtean God of Reason is 
the great opposite. Perhaps to behold them both as 
one is the highest speculative effort we can reach to. 
At all events, the poor Dutch Jew was one of the 
deepest heads in our moral world. Goethe and 
Schleiermacher united in admiration of him, and per- 
haps in hardly any thing else.” 

December 4, 1842: *‘'T'o me it seems that the time is 
just coming for some distinct manifestation of newer 
truth, or at least purer, more comprehensive, than can 
be found in any sectarian denomination. Christian- 
ity has been so cramped into lifeless forms that one 
is often tempted to think no good can be done unless 
by presenting its truths in a wholly new form, leav- 
ing the Jewish theology altogether aside. But it is 
hard to know how much of one’s own thought is more 
than individual, and at all suited to the world we live 
in.” 

December 18, 1842: ‘‘Coleridge was the first En- 
glishman who made known to us the existence of a 
German Philosophy, who professed Spiritualism.* 
And because he had great faults this is to go for no- 
thing....And then that word Apostate is the one 





* I need hardly remind the reader that the modern 
use of this word was unknown at the time Sterling 
wrote, and that he referred to the philosophy then 
alone known by that name, 
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which of all others a philosopher, nay, a good man, 
is slowest to use. Why, St. Paul was an Apostate, 
and even a holier than he....Easy enough for any 
one now to profess a philosophic Christianity learned 
inGermany. Butin England, forty years ago! Cole- 
ridge was long the only man in England who said 
(with much timid diplomacy), the only man who 
taught that there is a truth in the soul of man which 
must judge all truth, and that, so far as Christianity 
agreed with this, that is true, and no farther....Do 
not say I am prejudiced in Coleridge’s favor by hav- 
ing known and loved him. Isought him out because, 
from his writings, I saw him to be the only English- 
man from whom I could get the help I needed, and it 
was from him I learned to give up boldly the crude 
Biblical-Idolatry in which we were all brought up.” 


Among Sterling’s intimate friends Carlyle 
names Francis Newman, “then and still an ar- 
dently inquiring soul, of fine university and 
other attainments, of sharp-cutting, restlessly- 
advancing intellect, and the mildest pious en- 
thusiasm ; whose worth, since better known to 
all the world, Sterling highly estimated—and 
indeed practically testified the same; having 
by will appointed him, some years hence, guard- 
ian to his eldest son; which pious function Mr. 
Newman now successfully discharges.” This 
passage is perhaps the only preface needed to 
the following letter, which I am permitted to 
lay before my readers, from the pen of Profess- 
or Newman: 

“My pear C.,— You ask me to write some rem- 
iniscence of my Tong lost and still lamented friend, 
John Sterling. I can not pretend to give any general 
view or general estimate. For that, one ought to 
stand right above; and if I could, it can rarely be a 
friend’s office. My acquaintance with him was short 
and sweet. He came to Clifton, far gone in pulmona- 
ry consumption, and instantly fell into the most easy 
relations with me. He had once dined with me at 
Baliol College, Oxford, when I was a young Fellow, 
probably in 1829. I was then so preoccupied, so 
plunged head over ears, in far-going Puritanism (if 
that is the right word), that it never occurred to me 


that I could ever be his friend; yet I was both delight- | 


ed and instructed by his fluent talk; and in the retro- 
spect was much struck with his great amiableness in 
bearing with my peculiarities. One of my college co- 
Fellows (a man now eminent) said, years after, ‘I 
think that Sterling's talk is better than his prose, and 
his prose better than his poetry.’. He was made for an 
English statesman. He contracted disease in the 
lungs (by standing long in the water while helping to 


extinguish a fire) so early that he never had strength | 


for continuous study of any thing; and I gather that 
his reading at college was principally extra-collegiate, 
and extremely diversified. He knew no one subject 
thoroughly (unless it was metaphysics! of that I can 
not speak), but he dived with astonishing ease into 
the heart of any thing, instantly seeing what were the 
cardinal points, and combining whatever he knew so 
as to bear on any subject of discussion. A person 
once present as a third to Sterling and me, afterward 
scolded me for saying 8o little, said that I truckled to 
him, and ought to oppose him, not hang on his lips. 
This led me to think what was the real case; and I 
found, first, that I too much liked to hear him talk to 
be willing to interrupt him; nezt, that his mind had 
passed over much that mine had not: and even where 
he did not convince me, I had no readiness of debate 
on a new topic. I need to think over all quietly first, 
and chewthe cud. But I did, from time to time, take 
opportunities of saying where I thought him wrong; 
and it was almost always on the same topic—that he 
was easily dazzled by those whom he thought to be 
men of genius, and overrated their influence ¢n man- 
kind. I much rather believed that the hard plodders, 
the ever-industrious coral insects, build for us the re- 
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ally solid results. But he and I were as unlike as 
man and wife, which perhaps Jed to our easy and rap- 


the machinery in them are quite unlike: we always 
do our work differently, and it is the more sati+fac- 
tory that we nearly always come to the same result.’ 
He would have been a most brilliant debater in Parlia- 
ment, not from any thing flashy, but from the rapid- 
ity and depth of his thought, and his simple, powerful 
logic. He had generally too many words, which to 
me greatly damages prose, but in rapid, fluent speech 
signifies little; and he had often a short, emphatic 
quaintness which enlivened his periods. I remember 
that when some one asked, ‘What think you of Dr. 
——? (This was a clever gentleman, equaling Ster- 
ling in quantity of talk, with many original ideas, 
and, passing as a radical, was really a very moderate 
reformer in nearly every branch of Church and State. 
He had just been“introduced to Sterling, and talked 
| for half an hour on his own subjects.) Sterling in- 
stantly replied, ‘I think him profoundly super fsicial'— 
that is dfuwpov of the Rhetoricians! I once said to 
him: ‘I certainly never could become a Unitarian like 
Dr. Lant Carpenter’ (then their great representative 
here): ‘I must go farther if I have to go so far.’ 
| ‘True !’ replied he; ‘they make two bites of a cherry.’ 
What he admired most in some ladies who tried to 
evangelize him in illness was, he said, their ‘timid 
omniscience.’ I had quite a tough argument with him 
about Alexander the Great, whom he inordinately ad- 
mired as a man of genius, without any adequate 
| knowledge of the history, as I thought. I at that 
| time mach admired Thomas Carlyle, though I com- 
| plained that he repeated himself terribly, and had very 
few ideas, which Sterling frankly admitted. But 
Sterling's elaborate attempt to glorify him in a long 
| article really did nothing but lower him to me—I 
' found so little in it, after all. I thought that he dic 
not hold himself up firm enough toward Carlyle. He 
| did not live to see into what a hater of negroes, Irish- 
| men, and all weak classes his friend wonld turn: it 
| would have gone into his heart asinto mine. Sterling 
| had an honorable appreciation of good men every 
| where, whether among Jesuits, Anglicans, Dissenters, 
| Mohammedans, or Medieval Christians. Though he 
| had totally renounced Christianity, among his last 
| words to me were: ‘There are no betier persons in 
| the wide world than Frederick Maurice and his wife.’ 
He was a great admirer of Jesus as a man of high 
genius who had revolutionized the world; but though 
he was a clergyman (driven perhaps into the Church 
largely by weak health), yet, if I may confess it, I did 
not think he knew much in detail about Old or New 
Testament. He knew German arguments about them, 
and appreciated them with wonderful skill and accu- 
racy. Had he lived—nay, had he had strength and 
health to study—it must have modified many of his 
judgments. I think he would have outgrown that 
Pantheism which (if I remember) Carlyle takes credit 
for having taught him. I did not think it wise to 
argue on deep and sacred matters, which each heart 
must learn for itself; but without knowing what was 
his creed, I felt in Sterling a want of back-bone in re- 
ligion. He saw through and grieved over the hollow- 
ness of Fashion, Luxury, Mean Aristocracy, Tyrannic- 
al Royalties, Unjust Institutions, etc., etc. We agreed 
extremely; yet I missed in him a warmth of hatred 
and indignation against evil. I thought he rather dis- 
approved than hated; and I fear that neither martyrs, 
nor heroes, nor stanch resisters of temptation, can be 
made without sterner material. Iat last imputed this 
to want of strong belief in what Carlyle derided as 
‘personal God.’ But Sterling was sure to take the 
sympathetic and righteous side in every thing. His 
last (unpublished) poem was ruined, alas! by my crit- 
icism. It was called ‘Richard Ceur de Lion,’ and 
written in Ariosto’s style. He admired Richard (as a 
man of physical energy), as I thought, too much; but 
never mind that. It consisted of three cantos. I told 
him that the third was anworthy of the first two, 
which abounded with beauty and pathos. My objec- 
tions convinced him,; but instead of altering the third 
only, he recast the work, cut out much that I thought 





id friendship. He once said, ‘Our head-pieces and, 
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exquisite (though I did not generally care for his poet- | Some late subsidences have occurred: 100 acres 
ry), a neg ores a — of ne 08 oer ? — were hurled in confusion to the shore in 1799, 
a deformity , sides changing the whole story. in ° : ° ra ° ’ 
fine, he wrote eight cantos, and died without complet- we Niton, EES * terrible parse in the island ’ 
ing the poem. An attempt was made to publish canto | thirty acres sank in 1810, fifty in 1818, and in 
by canto in Fraser ; but it was judged too tedious, and | 1847 a vast mass of rock. Lord Jeffrey, who 


broken off. Sterling regarded himself as having re- | };,..9 ; ighbo din 1806 a 
ceived his higher education from Coleridge's talk, and lived in the neig rhood in 1806, and the Rev. 


became a great reader of German metaphysics. But | J. White (the author of the play of “ King of 
while I knew him his jadgment of Coleridge was ever | the Commons,” in which Macready acted, and 
sinking, as his own mind got broader and his knowl-| of sundry ‘‘ Landmarks” of English, French, 


edge fuller. It is certain that he felt himself to stand | Bj. Mee ee E bit 4 
quite above Coleridge, and marveled at his half-utter- and Greek history ), who lived here until lately, 


ances and his assumptions of originality. Sterling’s have written accounts of the “ Undercliff,” but 
mind was ever growing, and, if life had been granted | Mrs. Radcliffe has written a better description 


him, he might have taught many lessons to Whigs than either. There is a sensational character 
and Radicals and Secularists which Coleridge desired | ahout the scene which accorded well with the 
in vain to teach, Most truly yours, mr : 

“PW. Newman.” | temperament of the authoress of the ‘* Mysteries 


of Udolpho.” As one passes beneath the vast 

With reference to my friend’s mention of wall which sometimes overhangs the road, there 
Carlyle I will only say, that while I do not won- | is an element of danger which enhances the 
der that one who has thrown his noble powers | effect. ‘ Lot of us ‘Il be buried ‘ere yet,” said 
and elegant attainments so bravely on the side | Hodge, on his cart, for my encouragement; and 
of the despised and wronged is indignant with [I replied, in good faith, ‘‘ Very likely.” Of 
the later phases of Carlyle’s life, the time is | one thing I feel quite sure, that no genuine 
not yet ripe fer passing the final verdict on the | British Hodge will turn aside from the old 
life and work of that man, which must be judged | road till the wall falls across it or on him. 
at last as a whole. Seen from the deck of the May flower, the little 
‘The now large and flourishing town of Vent- | steamer that takes parties all around the island, 
nor consisted, fifty years ago, of half a dozen | the Undercliff looks like palisades of crystal, 
fishermen’s huts, and an inn called ‘‘The Crab double in height and extent of those on the 
and Lobster,” which is now the one bit of an-| Hudson. Toward the close of the last century a 
tiquity in the place. London had only a gas- | cottage-building plague seized upon the wealthy 
tronomic acquaintance with it, by reason of the gentlemen of London, and they came down 
excellent crustacea it sent to market. But | into this, among other regions, and built them, 
some physician discovered that it was a bit of | putting large amounts upon them. Since they 
France, as to climate, which adhered to En-| wished to combine luxury with rusticity, they 
gland after the rest was washed away. The frequently made themselves ridiculous—as, for 
Handbook declared—‘‘The myrtle blooms in | instance, when they pasted ballads on the walls 
this favored spot, the geranium flourishes, even | in imitation of laborers’ dwellings. William 
in the chill autumnal months. An Italian at-| Gilpin, of whom I have spoken in a former pa- 
mosphere seems to breathe its balm around. | per, found the Undercliff spoiled by “‘ Mr. Stan- 
Leafiness makes a bower of each sequestered | ley’s Cottage.” “It is covered indeed with 
knoll,” ete., etc. So the building fever came, | thatch,” he writes: ‘‘but that makes it no 
and now Ventnor has become a kind of English | more a cottage than ruffles would make a clown 
Newport. It consists of fine houses, built over|a gentleman, or a mealy hat would turn a 
irregular cliffs, and from the sea looks like | laced beau into a miller. We every where 
some enormous spread-out castle, with a turret | see the appendages of junket and good-living. 
for every cliff—altogether of a very brilliant Who would expect to find a fountain bubbling 
effect. From this point there stretches west-| up under the windows of a cottage into an 
ward what is known as the ‘* Undercliff.” It| elegant carved shell to cool wine? ‘The thing 
has been made by a series of great landslips, | is beautiful, but out of place. The imagina- 
which have sunk a hundred feet below the high | tion does not like to be jolted in its sensations 
downs of the island a mass of land half a mile | from one idea to another, but to go on quietly 
wide and seven in extent, along the coast. | in the same track, either of grandeur or sim- 
This, now overgrown with bushes, mosses, and | plicity. Easy contrasts it approves, but vio- 
the very rich flora of this part of the island— | lent interruptions it dislikes.” Hans Stanley 
among which, even in December, Dr. Martin | was the governor of the island. The cottage 
collected in bloom fifty species of garden flow- | came into the hands of J. Hambrough, Esq., 
ers*—conveys the impression of a vast natural | who has built a grand mansion, with a superb 
terrace. The base of the formation is red sand | Gothic tower, commanding a glorious outlook. 
and blue marl, above which come green sand- Our way westward brings us to the little vil- 
stone and chalk. The soft sand and marl be- | lage of St. Lawrence, notable for its queer lit- 
neath have been washed out to a great extent | tle church—the smallest in the world, It is 
by the sea on one side and the island streams | twenty-five feet long, eleven wide, and about 
on the other, and the subsidence was inevitable. | as high as a tall man. Its walls are Saxon, 
-___—|and very old. As in the case of Bonchurch, 
* The mean annual temperature of Ventnor is | the congregation listens from outside. This 
51.72°. ‘church, by-the-way, has given rise to a curious 
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version of the proverbial phrase, “ Lazy Law- 
rence,” In Hampshire, a lazy man is called 
an ‘*Isle o’ Wight man.” ‘There seems to be 
little reason to doubt that the expression was 
originally used, not because the islanders were 
lazy, but because they had dedicated a church 
to the lazy saint. The legend is, that St. Law- 
rence was roasted on a gridiron. While~his 
martyrdom was going on, he neither groaned, 
writhed, nor turned over. ‘* How great must 
be his faith,” said a Christian present, ‘‘ that 
he can be so calm!” ‘Not so,” replied the 
pagan executioner; ‘‘he’s too lazy to turn 
over.” From this arose the phrase “ Lazy 
Lawrence,” modified by the Hampshire folk, 
who wished to twit their neighbors, into “ Isle 
o’ Wight man.” 

As I went on westward I became aware, by 
the striking appearance of a fisherman in the 
water, that I was approaching the village whose 
crustacean fame has given it the name of Crab- 
Niton. A famous old place it must have been 
in its time, for there are olf Celtic mounds 
around it, and an ancient road along which, 
the antiquarians say, the Pheenicians used to 
carry the tin they got from Cornwall, while as 
yet the island was joined to the main land. It 





ST. LAWRENCE. 

is now a pleasant enough fishing hamlet, with 
some pretty villas on the down, at whose foot 
it lies, The village is not without its romance. 
Early in the last century, a little orphan boy 
named Hobson was brought here from Bon- 
church, where he was born, and apprenticed to 
a tailor. He did well, and the tailor and his 
wife became very fond of him, as also did the 
neighbors. In fact, ‘‘ Hobby” was a general 
favorite, was particularly good at singing, and 
often went out with the fishermen in their boats. 
Great, therefore, was the grief when he was 
one day missed; after a time his hat was 
washed up on shore, and a boat in which he 
was wont to paddle was picked up off the coast 
empty. Hobby was given up as lost. The 
fact was, however, that the lad, as he sat with 
his needle, had seen the English squadron sail- 
ing majestically in the Channel, and it was too 
much for him. An hour or so later, the ad- 
miral of the squadron was called to observe : 
boy fn a boat, making for his ship. The boy 
was Hobby, who entreated to be taken on 
board. His request was granted, the boat was 
cut adrift, and the boy was taken up with no 
loss except that of his hat, which the wind had 





blown off soon after he had left shore. The 
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A CRAB-NITONER, 


squadron was going to fight for Queen Anne 
against the French fleet, with which it soon 
was engaged. After two hours of desperate 
fighting, the young volunteer naively asked a 
sailor for what object the fleets were contend- 
ing. ‘*Do you see that rag there ?” said the 
sailor, pointing to the French flag on the flag- 
ship. “Ay,” said Hobby. ‘That must come 
down.” “Oh!” said the boy, ‘‘if that’s all, 
Tl see what I can do.” The ships of the two 
admirals were touching their yard-arms, and 
enveloped in smoke. The boy climbed the 
shrouds, crossed the main-yard, and, under the 
cover of smoke, actually seized the flag, and re- 
turned to the deck. The disappearance of the 
flag was soon noticed; the British cried ‘* Vic- 
tory,” the French thought that their officers 
had surrendered, and in the confusion the 
British boarded the hostile ship and captured 


BLACK-GANG CHINE. 


|it. The boy, unconscious of what he had 
; done, was found by the admiral with the 
French flag round his arm,.and was at once 
promoted. From that time he rose rapidly to 
be Admiral Hobson. Of course, the humble 
folk of little Crab-Niton knew nothing of all 
this, and the tragical tradition of the little 
‘prentice was almost forgotten when, one day, 
the knighted admiral and some other officers 
paid a visit to the place. They went straight 
to the house of the now aged tailor and his 
wife, and asked for dinner. The ham and 
eggs—all they could provide—were set before 
the distinguished guests, who, however, had 
brought with them wines and other luxuries, 
which their entertainers were invited to par- 
take. When the dinner was over, the admiral 
struck up an old ballad which he used to sing 
when a boy at Niton. The old woman was 
touched, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, 
**Poor Hobby!” The admiral forgot all his 
magnificence, and soon had his arms round the 
old lady’s neck. The hamlet was given up to 
a joy which still kindles the village story-tellers, 
as they pass the romance on from generation to 
generation, and point to the comfortable dwell- 
ings of the tailor’s descendants as monuments 
of the old admiral’s gratitude. 

The Undercliff terminates with Black-gang 
Chine, a weird cleft terminating in a dark 
arched cavern, into which falls a cascade of 
seventy feet. The place is full of the vestiges 
of a savage battle between flood and rock, 
and the desolation is exceedingly impressive. 
When the sea is high it roars up into the cay- 
ern, and the burden of its gloomy music, en- 
hanced by the echoes of the chasm, is very 
}grand. ‘The spot is the natural haunt of le- 
|gends. Some dollars, washed up, no doubt, 





| from the wreck of a Spanish ship, were once 
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found there, and gave rise to the superstition 
that the water was a Pactolus stream—that 
the sands were golden—that robbers had hid- 
den treasures there—and the like. It is the 
firm faith of every peasant in the neighborhood 
that the Black-gang Chine derived its name 
from the gang of robbers and the blackness of 
their deeds; and if any philologist has the te- 
merity to suggest that gang is old Saxon for 
any opening, and that black is suggested by 
the darkness of the fissure and cavern, he will 
be snubbed for his pains. ‘The whole region 
was, however, very famous in old times for 
smuggling; and there is even a comparatively 
modern story, that one Sunday morning the 
rector of St. Lawrence was unable to get even 
so much as a clerk to church, the whole popu- 
lation being engaged in transporting an illegal 
cargo from a Dutch ship to the shore. Wreck- 
ers, too, used to abound here; but they have 
beem converted, and have now combined to 
form a bazar, where each visitor is compelled— 
“expected” is the euphemistic word they use 
—to buy something he doesn’t want at more 
than it is worth if he did want it. That this is 
a Christian-like custom any one who has been at 
church fairs needs not be informed. 

There is in the neighborhood a residence 
called ‘*Medina Hermitage,” noticeable for 
having near it seventy-two feet of flunkeyism 
in the shape of a column of that height, bear- 
ing the inscription: “In commemoration of 
the visit of his Imperial Majesty, Alexander L., 
Emperor of all the Russias, to Great Britain, 
in the year 1814, and in remembrance of many 
years’ happy residence in his dominions, this 
pillar was erected by Michael Hoy.” <A few 
years ago Garibaldi visited the neighborhood 
on a visit to Mr. Seeley, M.P., but I have not 
seen any column commemorative of the event. 
In the garden of Faringford, however, the 
Wellingtonia, planted by the Laureate’s own 
hand that day, still flourishes. 

Wishing to go iuto the interior of the island 
I retraced my steps to Ventnor, and early on 
the next morning took my seat beside the 
driver on the stage-coach for Newport. The 
driver was the very Turveydrop of drivers; he 
was dressed as fine as any beau of Regent 
Street, and had a bouquet of flowers on the 
lapel of his coat, which was the wonder and 
delight of the ladies, and the envy of the male 
passengers. His attention to the fair travelers, 
the delicacy with which he helped them to 
alight when the coach stopped, the bow with 
which he offered glasses of water or wine, in- 
duced the ladies to vote him a perfect love. 
It need not be added that he was an aristo- 
crat; he was proudly familiar with the pedi- 
gree and condition of every old family whose 
mansion we passed, and had a perfect shrug 
for the houses of the vulgar. I can not get 
rid of an impression that he is at this moment 
some nobleman incognito who has taken to the 
stage-box, as Peter the Great and others to 
their several disguises. Passing the old Yar- 





borough mansion, he said, mournfully, ‘* That 
‘ouse has seen better days.” ‘‘ But,” we urged, 
‘it appears to be in good repair.” ‘Yes; 
but one of the finest old families used to live 
there; they’re dying out, Sir—they're dying 
out.” ‘*Who lives there now?” ‘ Nobody— 
they ’ave a big school or college in it now.” 
His great joke was to induce the passengers to 
eat some of the large sloes, which could easily 
be plucked from the hedges between which we 
passed, and had the appearance of small dam- 
sons. Those whose limited knowledge of bot- 
any led them to do so had their mouths puck- 
ered up; whereat our driver laughed till he 
cried. We all listened very qnietly for some 
time to our driver, who was too gallant and 
good-humored to quarrel with ; but a conserva- 
tive of a deadlier sort on the coach, embold- 
ened by the quiet reception of Jehu’s views, 
began to put in his oar. We were passing a 
field where some fellows were sowing soot. 
Each had a bag of soot, and against the white 
field they iooked like moving statues of ebony. 
‘*Their money is bright enough,” remarked 
one. Their appearance was indeed comical, 
and the laughter they elicited encouraged our 
conservative to sneer at the new Gladstonian 
phrase. ‘ Oh, they’re all ‘our own flesh and 
blood.’ They’re our future law-makers.” ‘I 
wouldn’t like to handle their voting tickets,” 
said another. This, of course, must bring out 
the inevitable radical, who is at this moment 
to be found at every place in England where 
there is a conservative rib to be poked. So 
up spoke an old farmer: “It’s better to be 
black outside than inside.” ‘I don’t object 
to people in their places,” said the Tory, who 
was what is called in England a gentleman; 
“but it don’t follow because a man can scatter 
soot that he’s fit to go to Parliament.” ‘It 
isn’t every member of Parliament that has 
clean hands.” The bribery commissions were 
much talked of, and the farmer's dig was pretty 
severe, ‘The applause that followed it silenced 
the conservative for a time, but another scene 
presently called him out again. We passed a re- 
cently-harvested wheat-field in which some half 
a dozen girls were gleaning, and already bore 
considerable sheaves in their arms. A youth, 
whom I supposed to be an artist, suggested 
that it was a “‘pretty sight.” The Tory sug- 
gested that it was ‘‘stealing.” ‘‘You are a 
conservative,” said the artist, “and ought to 
hold by good old customs. Gleaning is Scrip- 
tural. Moreover, old English law gives people 
the right to glean after harvest, or even to car- 
ry away from a field of wheat through which 
they pass as much grain as they can hold in 
their two hands.” ‘That's a new doctrine,” 
returned the other; ‘I had the old-fashioned 
notion that it’s stealing to take what don't be- 
long to you.” ‘*The old-fashioned idea,” said 
the youth, “is that the land belongs to no man, 
not any more than the air or sunshine. God 
gave it to feed mankind. A few kings and 
lords have managed to slice it up among them- 
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the Countess of Port- 
land stood with a 
match in her hand, 
declaring she would 
fire the cannon and 
defend the castle and 
her five children to 
the last, bringing the 
soldiers of Cromwell 
toterms. We passed 
over the brooke to 
the Cuer, or fort— 
which together give 
the strong-hold its 
name—and found the 
place alive with pic- 
nic parties. It was 
strange to hear merry 
songs among the old 





CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


selves; they would have done the same with 
the sunlight if they could; but their day is 
passing, and the land will be divided up among 
the people.” ‘That's a pretty doctrine to be 
scattered broadcast!” gasped the Tory. ‘ Heav- 
en knows what we are coming to!” The 
silence which prevailed showed that the radical 
had given the company meat a little too strong. 
The subject gave way before remarks on the 
beauty of the archway of foliage beneath which 
we were passing, and the extreme narrowness 
of the roads, Whether the Isle of Wight land- 
owners are destined to give up their estates 
to the people or not, thus far they have left to 
the public only enough roadway between the 
thick hedges for one vehicle to pass ; and what 
would be the result were two of them to meet, 
[ can not imagine. We dashed along merrily, 
however, and were soon aware that Jur driver 
was conscious that he and his voyagers were 
the daily sensation of the historic town of New- 
port, whose crowd was awaiting us as we rat- 
tled up to the Wheat-Sheaf Inn. 

The first thing to be done at Newport is to 
visit Carisbrooke Castle, 


“the gloomy bower 
Where Charles was prisoned in yon island tower,” 


as one reads in ‘‘ Marmion.” ‘‘TI do not think 
I shall ever see a ruin to surpass Carisbrooke 
Castle,” wrote Keats; “and certainly none in 
these islands can equal it for solemn grandeur, 
and none but those at Stirling and Edinburgh 
compare with it for commanding situation. 
The old Roman wall near by shows that the 
conquerors of the world recognized the position 
as the natural citadel of the island, and the im- 
portant part it has borne in English history 
shows that their estimate was just. Epochs of 
history have left their marks upon it in their 
glacial march. Under the escutcheon of the 
White Rose you pass; there is the window 
where Charles tried to escape; beyond is the 
sward where the Princess Elizabeth beguiled 
her prisoned life with bowls; and here again 


keeps and buttresses 

which had in “their 

‘day frowned remorselessly on so many lives, 
| Time is the only radical reformer sure to beat, 
| and it has effectually beaten the spears of Caris- 
brooke into spears of grass, and festooned its bat- 
| tlements with flowers. It has turned its hard 
| histories into ornamental myths. As in the old 
| well there, 144 feet deep, a donkey on his tread- 
_ mill sends down the lamp, and turns the water at 
the bottom into liquid gold, so does the old wo- 
/man go over the routine of the castle romances, 
and let down asixpence worth of light, not with- 

out its mellowing effect, into the deeper historic 

wellof truth. It is curious to witness the effect 

of visiting the place upon your true Briton. The 

freedom in which he rejoices was in great part 

purchased by the imprisoument of Charlies I. 
at Carisbrooke ; yet he can not resist a tender 

| emotion toward the poor king as he comes so 
| near to the scene of his captivity. A gentle- 
| man who has been showing some ladies around 
| pauses on the bowling-green which Charles's 
| jailer prepared for him, and with a pleasant 
| voice goes over the story. ‘He fled by way 
of Lymington. As he passed along the Street 

from Newport here, a woman found in her gar- 

|den a rose which winter had not killed, and 
threw it to him.” ‘That was: pretty of her,” 
| put in a pretty lass. ‘* Colonel Hammond was 
his jailer; he was said to have struck the king 

in the face.” ‘*He ought to ha’ been struck 

| back,” suggested a lad from the score of audit- 
‘ors who had now grouped themselves around 
| the story-teller. ‘That was proved to be un- 
true; Hammond was very kind, and made the 

_ king as comfortable as possible.” ‘ Oh—ah!” 
“The king had a pleasant bewer to read in; 

he read Hooker, Bishop Andrew, Herbert’s 

|‘ Divine Poems.’” “ He was very pious when 
he got to Carisbrooke,” suggested a rustic red ; 

but the king's star was in the ascendant, and 
the speaker brought his laugh to a sudden 
| stop. ‘He also wrote books himself—chiefly 
| poetry; he wrote ‘ Suspiria Regalia,’” ‘A kind 
of cigar, wasn’t it?” ‘No, it means Royal 

Sighs ; and he wrote ‘ Majesty in Misery.’ His 
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motto was Dum spiro, 

spero—that is, while 
I breathe, I hope.” 
**Poor fellow!” “A 
man named Firebrace 
tried to help him to 
escape. It was the 
dead of night. Horses 
were ready just out 
there. Under the 
window—the higher 
one—Firebrace stood 
armed for any emer- 
gency. All wasstill, 
and the fate of En- 
gland hung in the 
balance. - A bar had 
been filed away from 
the window.  Fire- 
brace gave the signal. 
One leap, and King 
Charles is safe. He gets hung in the window, 
and is lost.” (Sensation, and some pouting.) 
** You see, ladies, it’s impossible for a well-fed 
king to get through a space much smaller than 
his body.” ‘*Oh yes, certainly!” from one or 
two girls who don’t know whether to titter or not. 
‘There ought to have been another bar removed. 
As it was, the poor monarch stuck so fast between 
the bars that he couldn’t get out or back again. 
In fact, he groaned, and found a certain relief 
in the appearance of his jailer, who released 
him from his affliction. After that the king 
was removed to another room-—probably near 
that corner. There he used to discuss theol- 
ogy with the Rev. Mr. Troughton, the chap- 
lain. The king was sharpin argument. Once 
when Troughton was arguing, Charles drew a 
sword on him” (‘*The gentleman's making 
fun!’), ‘*whereupon Mr. Duncomb, who was 
present, knelt under the sword ; and this, call- 
ing the king to himself, gave him at the same 
time an. opportunity for turning off the inci- 
dent. He knighted the gentieman on the spot, 
so that he rose up Sir John Duncomb. But the 
king tried again to escape. This time enough 
bars were removed—he got fairly through. 
Seeing, however, a considerable number of 
persons awaiting him, other than his friends, 
he returned by the way he came, and retired 
to rest. At last there were whisperings. 
Then came soldiers. The end was drawing 
nigh. In the gray twilight of morning, a 
coach with troops was at the castle gates. 
The king looked on with a wayworn expres- 
sion, and said to his attendants, gloomily, ‘ Get 
me something to eat!’ Alas! this pathetic re- 
quest was not heeded; the king was borne 
breakfastless to Hurst Castle. The little un- 
pleasantness that subsequently happened to him 
in London need not be repeated.” It was am- 
ply apparent by this time that the story-teller 
was a scoffer. The romance of the royal pris- 


oner had been punctured like a baby’s balloon 
in each mind, and could not be inflated again. 
Yet I doubt much might be said for one who 

















ELIZABETH'’S TOMB, 


loved to read George Herbert’s poems, and who 
was able to secure the devoted attachment of 
another Herbert, who had come to watch him 
as an enemy, whose pen he inspired to write 
the ** Threnodia Carolina.” However, our 
story-teller compensated the company for its 
evident disappointment in his narrative of ‘‘ the 
Martyr King” by telling with simplicity and 
sympathy the history of his unhappy daughter 
Elizabeth — the little student who read her 
Bible in the originals at ten, and talked Latin, 
Italian, and French before she was thirteen— 
how, after her father’s execution, she and her 
brother, tossed here and there, found more re- 
pose and happiness here than they might have 
looked for; how at last she died with her cheek 
resting on the Bible which had been her father’s 
last giftto her. So withered at fifteen one ofthe 
two whom Crashaw described as “silken sister- 
flowers.” Baron Marochetti's finest work is, 
I think, the monument which he made thirteen 
years ago of this princess for the church of St. 
Thomas,* in Newport. It was at the sole ex- 
pense of the Queen, and the likeness of the girl 
reclining with her cheek on the open Bible is 
from a portrait in possession of the Queen, 
The inscription is: ‘‘To the memory of the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I[., 
who died at Carisbrooke Castle on Sunday, 
Sept. 8, 1650, and is interred beneath the chan- 
cel of this church, this monument is erected— 
a token of respect for her virtues and of sym- 
pathy for her misfortunes—by Victoria R., 
1856.” 





* There is in this church a singular old pulpit, 
transferred to it from an older building pulled down 
fifteen years ago, which is a queer indication of the 
taste in such things which existed in 1631, when it 
was carved. The name of the architect, Caper, is pre- 
served in a goat at the back. Around the sounding- 
board is carved, “Cry aloud, and spare not; lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet.” The Cardinal Virtues and 
the Three Graces are blended in the bass-reliefs, and 
beneath are a row of figures, with their symbols, rep- 
resenting the seven liberal sciences — Grammatica, 
Dialectica, Rhetorica, Musica, Arithmetica, Geome- 
tria, and Astronomia. 
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Newport is the oldest place in the island. It 
was such an important centre in Roman times 
that some keen-eyed philosophers fancy they 
see more of the Roman type in its inhabitants 
—especially in its handsome women—than in 
those of other parts of Great Britain. But this 
I could not see; to my eve England is crowded 
with men of the clear-cut Roman type, and with 
girls much prettier than ever flourished on the 
banks of the Tiber. In 1439 Henry Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, then sixteen years of 
age, was crowned King of the Isle of Wight by 
Henry VI. He died aged twenty-two, and was 
the only king the island ever had. Subsequent- 
ly the same Henry VI. gave the island to the 
Duke of Somerset to pay some debt he owed 
him. At last Edward I. bought it, and made 
Newport a borough, capable of sending a mem- 
ber to Parliament. Its charter was given by a 
woman—lIsabel de Fortibus—and confirmed by 
a woman—Queen Elizabeth. It is queer in 
these davs, when men are found ready to pay 
ten thousand pounds to get into Parliament, or 
to drown themselves in order to escape the en- 
tanglements they have got into in their race for 
that honor, to find that there were days when 
boroughs petitioned for exemption from the 
necessity of electing a representative, and rep- 
resentatives to be discharged from service. 
From the twenty-third year of Edward I. to the 
twenty-seventh of Elizabeth Newport was ex- 
cused from sending a representative; and so 
late as 1642 I find a petition from Sir Henry 
Worsley, who had been returned for New- 
port, petitioning the House of Commons for 
exemption on the mysterious ground that, ‘* by 
reason of some scruples he hath in his con- 
science insrelation to the Publique, he is much 
indisposed at present and unfitted for doing his 
service in the Parliament.” The baronet was 
not excused, however. At this time, too, mem- 
bers of Parliament were paid two shillings 
a day for borough, and four for county mem- 
bers (it would be nearly ten times the amount 
now). This old law by which members of 
Parliament were paid was never repealed; it 
simply fell into desuetude. I believe it is 
thought that members might still claim pay- 
ment. ‘The last member ever paid by his con- 
stituents seems to have been the celebrated An- 
drew Marvell, who represented Kingston-upon- 
Hull. In early days the payments made to 
members remind one of the little dog and other 
articles offered at Salt Lake at the ticket-of- 
fice for Artemus Ward’s lecture. ‘Thus, John 
Etrawnge entered into an agreement with the 
bailiffs of Dunwich, Suffolk, to take no more 
for his wages in Parliament than a cade and 
half a barrel of herrings, whatever might be the 
duration of Parliament. ‘The strong desire 
now felt in many quarters that there should be 
some representatives of the working-classes in 
the House of Commons promises to revive the 
old custom of payments. 

One finds many illustrations in the annals of 
these ancient English boroughs of the fact that 





the House of Commons was at first a compara- 
tively unimportant body. At the head of the 
kingdom was the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, who were too grand to sit with the infe- 
rior clergy. ‘Thus there were two Houses of 
Convocation. Then the tenants of the king’s 
demesne declined to sit in the same chamber 
with knights and burgesses—hence the House 
of Lords. The king originally meant to have 
but one legislature; the others were made by 
clerical and civil caste. But the first have be- 
come last, and the last first; the Convocation 
has become a ghost, the House of Lords a simul- 
acrum, and the House of Commons the sover- 
eign power of England. Even:in America we 
have these old castes surviving in the supersti- 
tion that it is a constitutional necessity to have 
two houses of legislature; and it is probable 
that a custom which originated in the hauteur 
of bishops and peers will still be maintained in 
the republic, as supplying a necessary balance 
between the conservative and progressive forces. 
But the superstition will pass away, and we 
shall in the end have no such feudal relic as the 
Senate at all. When there is no longer an at- 
tempt to bottle up the conservatism of the legis- 
lature in a separate house, we shall find our 
popular house much more able and dignified. 

Newport has produced several worthies, among 
them Dr. Thomas James (1570), the friend of 
Archbishop Usher, and the first Bodleian li- 
brarian, who collated all the old MSS., and was 
the father of English bibliography. He left 
fifteen works much valued by scholars. His 
nephew, Richard James, who was born here in 
1592, was a great linguist, especially versed in 
the Old Gothic and Saxon languages, and clas- 
sified the Cotton Library. He was accused of 
being ‘‘atheistical,” but the allegation is not 
borne out by the many learned works he wrote. 
Sir Thomas Fleming, one of the Chief Justices 
of England, was born at Newport in 1544. He 
seems to have gained his promotions rather by 
marrying a daughter of Queen Elizabeth’s phy- 
sician, Mark James, than by any great ability. 
In 1601 he entered the House of Commons, and 
having broken down in his maiden speech, never 
opened his lips in that body again. He ob- 
tained the favor of James I., who elevated him 
to the bench. He was one of the judges who 
tried Guy Fawkes; in which case, says Lord 
Campbell, ‘* he followed the useful advice for 
subordinate judges on such occasions—‘ to look 
wise and say nothing.’” He succeeded Sir 
John Popham as Lord Chief Justice ; but hav- 
ing joined in some revels of his tenants, he died 
next morning, and was buried (1613) at North 
Stoneham, where his figure, in full insignia, 
may be seen by the side of his ruffed and hood- 
ed lady, whose waist is represented small enough 
to put one’s hands around. 

From Newport I went on a pleasant coach, 
with an agreeable company on top of it, to 
Yarmouth—a distance of about ten miles, ‘The 
houses and their inhabitants along the road 





| were of a very primitive description. ‘ A pret- 
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ty guod-morning to you,” cries each man we |he would rejoice in the ministrations of a cler- 
meet. At the little village of Shalfleet, where |gyman. ‘The driver, dreading a discussion of 
we stop to water our horses, and whose inn | this kind, suggested that his coach was not a 
bears the usual inscription, ** Licensed to be | hearse. A scholarly-looking man grappled with 
drunk on the premises,” in large letters, and | Mentor, however, by repeating the old Arabic 
the qualifying clause, showing that it is beer saying that a man who dug a well and planted 
and not men so licensed, and visit the ancient |a grove was sure to go to heaven. This sud- 
Norman church, which has a curious mural de- |denly plunged us all into a theological discus- 
sign of David (?) with a bear and a lion. Our |sion, which our driver vainly endeavored to sup- 
company are full of gossip, and one or two of |press. ‘The orthodox and the heretical were 
them wags. One of them is fond of singing |about equally matched. Gradually the con- 
ballads, which plainly do not please a gentle- | versation veered from doctrines to the clergy, 
man in black dress, whom I took for a colpor- | who evidently had fewer friends among us than 
teur. When the singer came to orthodoxy. Much was said of an instance of 
“She fancied a foreigner clerical servility to the aristocracy which had 
Who. played a flagevlet—" |recently caused a sensation in the neighbor- 
the sombre gentleman said, ‘‘ Do you know, hood of Freshwater. A young India officer of 
Sir, that in London a man singing obscene ‘high family had formed an engagement of mar- 
songs is liable to be taken up?” ‘This odd use | riage with a pretty servant-girl, The match 
of the word ‘‘ obscene,” in reference to one of | was opposed by the colonel’s family; but he 
the least objectionable ditties, caused a titter was of age, and persisted. No clergyman in 
among the ladies present, He of the ballad | the island could be found to perform the mar- 
replied, with a wink, ‘*They don’t know every \Tiage service, and one had to be imported for 
thingin Lunnun,” “ They know enough to pre- | the purpose. ‘There were circumstances in the 
serve public decency.’ “ Friend,” responded life of the servant-gitl which led the people of 
the musical party, * thou may’st take my hat”— | the neighborhood to take a deep interest in her, 
at the same time proffering the beaver in ques- | She was refined’ and educated, though poor, and 
tion, ‘By-the-way,” he added, ‘‘ I'll bet you | the Tennysons acknowledged her as a friend, 
fifty guineas to one you can’t tell me how I | and were present at the wedding. The clergy 
came by that hat.” ‘The grave gentleman | had rendered themselves very unpopular by 
turned his head away with disgust, and the | their course in the affair. Such, at least, was 
coach went on in silence fora mile. But the | the gossip on our coach. 
ballad-singer had awakened some interest, and| Yarmouth, anciently Eremuth, at the mouth, 
the three or four young ladies present could | that is, of the Yar, is not a lovely place, but it 
not suppress their desire to hear him sing again. | is queer. It cherishes old customs. The may- 
‘‘For my part,” murmurs one, ‘‘I like sing-| or does not envy the grandeur of the Lord 
ing, and I can’t see the harm.” But another Mayorof London. He is chosen under solemn 
prompts her brother or husband in a half-whis- circumstances. When a vacancy occurs in 
per to ask the man how he got his hat. ‘‘Oh the mayoralty the twelve members of the cor- 
yes, do,” chimes in a miss of fourteen. ‘‘ Will poration are locked up in the Town Hall, and 
you be so good, Sir,” asks the gentleman so there they must sit, without a morsel of food, 
urged, ‘*to inform these ladies, who are dying | until nine out of the twelve have agreed on the 
of curiosity, how you came by your hat?” | proper man for the office. It is, perhaps, the 
‘* Well, Sir,” answered the singer, gravely, “we only town in the United Kingdom which pre- 
must all have our little secrets in this world.” serves the ancient pie poudre court—a court for- 
So the coach proceeds for a mile or two, until merly held at fairs to redress disorders summa- 
we drive into the hamlet of Ningwood. Here rily, The name is pied poudreuz, or dusty foot. 
our musical friend leaves us. Having dis- The reader who has access to *t Notes and 
mounted and gone a few yards, he turns, and Queries” will find some curious information 
bowing low, says, ‘‘ Farewell, gentlemen and concerning it in the 2d Series, vol. vii. The Re- 
ladies. I hope the serious gentleman will re- | form Bill of 1832 put an end to one of the an- 
member me in his prayers. And as it isn't tiquities of Yarmouth. Up to that time the 
likely we'll all meet again in this world, I don't | place returned two M.P.’s, whose electors had 





mind telling the ladies how I got this hat. I 
bought it.” 
After we had started again the serious gen- 
tleman showed signs of improving the occasion 
presented by passing the estate of an eccentric 
old gentleman who had dug a well for the use | 
of travelers on the highway, and left in his will 
a provision for some advantage to the neighbor- 
hood (I forget what) ; from which, however, all 
clergymen were to be carefully excluded. Our 
Mentor hinted that the old gentleman was prob- | 
ably now in a place where he would be glad of 
a drop of water from his own well, and where 


for thirty years numbered just nine! Among 
the old customs is one which the children 
have followed from time immemorial], of going 
through all the streets on New-Year Day, sing- 
ing this carol: 
**Wassail, wassail to our town! 

The cup is white and the ale is brown; 

The cup is made of the ashen tree, 

And so is the ale of good barley: 

Little maid, little maid, turn the pin, 

Open the door and let me come in; 

God be here, and God be there! 

We wish you all a happy New Year!” 


| This, no doubt, is the usage referred to in the 
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phrase in Hamlet, ‘‘ Keeps wassel.” In the! 
annals is a presentment by the Leet Court of | 
Yarmouth (1623) of two men for “ brewing | 
their own beer.” There is also a curious let- | 
ter from the governor (Hunsden) of the island | 
(1601), reminding the corporation of his gener- 
osity to them, and, as the queen had summoned | 
a Parliament, and they could send two bur- 
gesses, requesting them thus: ‘‘ You will, with 
all the conveniencie you may, assemble your- 
selves together, and with your united consent 
send up unto mee, as heretofore you have don, 
your Writte with a Blanke; wherein I may in- 
sert the names of such persons as I shall think 
fittest to discharge that dewtie for your behoof; 
whom I will take care shall likewise free you 
of whatsoever shall be dewe by you for the 





place.” This explicit document is dated from 
London. Its writer was Queen Elizabeth's | 
cousin. In 1663 Lord Holmes, the most fa- 


mous name connected with Yarmouth, charged | 
the manor of Alverstoke with £30 per annum: | 
£10 whereof to be paid the minister of Yar- | 
mouth ; £10 to apprentice a poor child of the | 
town; and £10 to keep lis son's monument in | 
repair, and distribute to the poor from the same | 
yearly. He was ancestor of the Rear-Admiral | 
Holmes who helped to reduce Quebec in 1759. | 

From this point one may easily walk to see | 
the famous “ Needles,” as the five singular rocks | 
standing off the coast are called, When Ben- 
jamin Rush came as embassador to England he | 
sailed past these strange turreted rocks, which | 
have, especially under certain lights, the pearly | 
and opaline tints, as well as the shape of ice- 
bergs. Rush wrote in his “Journal of Resi- | 
dence, etc.:” “In due time we approached the | 
Needles. The spectacle was grand. Our offi- 
cers gazed in admiration. The very men who 
swarmed upon the deck made a pause to look 
upon the giddy height. The most exact steer- 
age seemed necessary to save the ship from the 
sharp rocks that compress the waters into the 
narrow straits below; but she passed safely 
through. There is something imposing in en- 
tering England by this access.” The effect is 
much heightened by the lofty cliffs which inclose 
Alum Bay like an enormous marble basin cut 
in half. The cliff rises at some points as high 
as 700 feet over the sea. They are made of 
strata—sands, marls, clays—which sweep in 
unbroken seams with half of the vast curve, 
and their colors, ranging through black, red, 
yellow, blue, and gray, have an effect as if some 
great rainbow had been copied on the chalk. 
The sands worn off these clitfs make the many- 
hued beach beneath; and small vessels are al- 
ways seen—they look from above like swans— 
gathering it to be worked into ornamental pa- 
per-weights and other trifles. Wedgewood once 
tried to use the white sand for his porcelains, 
but the experiment did not succeed; biit it 
makes beautiful glass and stone china, These 
cliffs are the haunt of sea birds—eider-ducks, 
puffins, razor-bills, willocks, gulls, cormorants, 
Cornish choughs, and of daws, starlings, and 








wild pigeons, The marine birds lay their eggs 
in the thousands of crevices in the precipice, 
and it used to be common for men to be let 
down by ropes over the tremendous gulf to get 
them. The eggs are regarded as a delicacy, 
and bring three shillings a dozen to any one 
fool-hardy enough to get them—as some still 
are, 

The Needles Light-house is a noble structure 
at the extremity of the island. It stands at an 
elevation of 474 feet above the sea, which, how- 
ever, dashes at times with such fury against the 
cliff on which it stands as to hurl stones against 
its windows and sometimes break them. ‘The 
light-house has ten Argand lamps over reflect- 
ors, and its light is visible over thirty miles. It 
consumes 700 gallons of oil annually. The 
ground is sometimes strewn with the little birds 
that have been allured by its lights to dash 
themselves against its panes. But the building 
is associated with a human tragedy also. Thom- 
as Colereine, the light-house keeper, started 
from Freshwater at six o’clock on a foggy morn- 
ing to returnhome. He was afterward picked 
up dead in the sea at the foot of the cliff on 
which the light-honse stands. It passed for an 
accident, but the belief of the fishermen is, that 
he was hurled over by some smugglers whose 
business he had interfered with. It is a terri- 
ble place to live, with its wild winds, its hail 


| of bits from the cliff in stormy times, which 


keeps the family living there prisoners at times, 
and this haunting tragedy of the light-house 
keeper. In foggy weather the light is so high 
as to be insufficient, and another light-house 
has been built on the outermost of the five rocks 
known as the Needles. 

From this point one can almost see the geo- 
logical history of the island. Within the mem- 
ory of persons now living a high rock called 
Lot’s Wife was swept away, and the rest of the 
Needles will no doubt follow. No doubt they 
are the last remnants of the land which origin- 
ally connected the island with the main land. 
The name of the intervening channel is ** The 
Solent,” which is simply the Solvent, or separator 
of the two shores. But “Solent” is only the 
Latinized form of the original name of the isl- 
and. The name was given by the Saxons as 
Guith—nearly related to our gutter and gut— 
which the Romans made into Jctis or Vectis, 
which has gradually become Wight; which is, 
consequently, rather the name of the channel 
than of the island itself. The changes which 
have’made the island have left their impress in 
language, if not in history, so recent are they. 
Thus, there is near Yarmouth an ancient road 
called “the Rew,” which was probably Rue or 
Street (French words are still in use in some 
of the villages), and this road or street runs di- 
rectly upon a precipice, as if it had been used 
by man at a time when the sea was not there. 
Another remarkable fact is, that within quite 
historical times the sea has made important en- 
croachments on one side, and on another land 
has been laid bare. Sir John Oglander records 
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SCRATCHELL'S BAY AND THE NEEDLE ROOKS. 


a bowling-green and row of trees near Sandown 
Fort, on the northeast part of the island, of 
which there is now no trace; whereas on the 
southeast vessels are described as having come 
up to Nettlestone and Barnsley, which are now 
a mile from the shore. It is thus just possible 
that the Isle of Wight may make a bridge of 
land to France before the Channel is tunneled. 

Toward the close of the last century a Mr. 
Arnold settled himself on the pleasant farm of 
Pitlands, in the Isle of Wight, and Mr. Brad- 
shaw of the Treasury laid the foundations of a 
fine mansion, But onthe 7th of February, 
1799, the entire farm of 100 acres was found to 
be afloat, and after floating two days went, as 
it were, to pieces. The orchard became a pool 
of water. Mr. Arnold’s chimney-tops peeped 
out of the surface of alake. The land slipped 
seaward, The old story of the sailor building 
his fire upon what he suppesed to be an island, 
but which, being a fish, swam away with him, 
was nearly realized. The appropriateness of 
the fable is heightened, if one looks at the shape 
of ihe island from the French side: it bears a 
far closer resemblance to a fish than England, 
Scotland, and Wales do to a ship, to which 
they are often compared. The Isle of Wight 
is shaped just like the ugly fish called “John 
Dory:” the Needles constitute its tail; Brading 
Harbor its mouth; and the two points at the 
mouth of the Medina its dorsal fins. 

There is on the downs a little hotel called 
‘‘The Needles Inn,” where I passed the night. 
It has acquired a certain celebrity as a favorite 





place of sojourn for artists, men of science, and 
others, which its host is very proud of. He 
keeps a register, in which his visitors record 
their impressions of himself and his wife, and 
of the neighborhood, along with their names, 
The artists have left sketches of themselves 
and their companions drinking from huge tank- 
ards, or busy at the table which stands out 
under the trees. In it I read the following: 
**Miss Sarah Jex-Blake, in search of a hus- 
band: if not successful this year, will try the 
Isle of Man next year; after that the Isle of 
Dogs.” ‘‘Craven Henry Clotworthy Wade, 
Co. Meath, Ireland (will probably marry the 
above).” ‘Hic tibi copia,” ‘* Young lady, suf- 
er and be strong,” have been added by vari- 
ous hands as suggestions to Miss Jex-Blake. 
A young man from Calne reports his vexation 
with John Bright for calling that little borough, 
then represented by Hon. Robert Lowe, “a 
small town in the west of England.” Sundry 
Americans have recorded their edmiration for 
the island scenery, and some of them the suc- 
cess with which they have waylaid and got an 
eye-shot at a new species of game to be found 
exclusively in this region—namely, the Poet 
Laureate. 

At Freshwater I went to see Mrs. Cameron, 
a lady who is well known in England as having 
made photographs worthy of being designated 
as works of art. By using the best materials, 
giving great care to the costume and attitude 
of her subjects, and adjusting the focus of the 
camera so as to soften a little the hard lines 
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made by too much exactness, she has managed 
to throw a life and delicacy into pictures which 
I have seen framed in the drawing-rooms of 
artists. They can be procured at several places 
in London, and are well worth the attention of 


those who are interested in photography. I) 
first met with her pictures at the Paris Exposi- | 


tion, where they excited wonder by their deli- 
cate beauty. She has made portraits of 'Ten- 
nyson, Henry Taylor, and others, which will 
convey an impression of those gentlemen which 
can not be obtained from the ordinary photo- 
graphs. Mrs. Cameron was once, as the wife 


of a distinguished officer, at the head of society 


in India, and is a woman of remarkable ability 
and experience. She was, when I visited her, 


somewhat excited by the romance to which I 


have already alluded as the subject of con- 


versation on the stage-coach. The “servant- 


girl,” so called, whom the young officer had 


just married, had been an inmate of her own | 


family, and she related to me the brief story of 
the affair, which, she declared, she had no ob- 
jection should be made public. She was once 
walking in the streets ‘of a city when a very 
lovely little child appealed to her. Struck by 
its appearance, she resolved to make some in- 
quiries concerning it, and, finding that the child 
was an orphan, and had no relative to object, 
she took her into her own family, and had her 
carefully educated and trained, She turned out 
to be in every respect a lovely girl, worthy of 
any position. However, Mrs. Cameron’s pecun- 
iary circumstances hecame somewhat changed, 
and it became necessary that the girl should 
assist in the services required by the family. 
There came to see Mrs. Cameron’s pictures a 
young officer, who had gained some distinction 
among literary men by a philosophical essay 
which he had recently written and published. 
He was struck by the graceful beauty and re- 
finement of the young girl who had met him at 
the door, and, after hearing her story, an hon- 
orable courtship ensued, which ended in mar- 
riage. The officer had just taken his young 


wife off to India—where his regiment is sta- | 


tioned—amidst the hearty congratulations of 
mauy literary men and artists, who, knowing the 


circumstances, felt a genuine admiration for the | 


youth who had held to his love and adiiered to 
his resolution against all gainsayers, and de- 
spite social prejudices. I shall not marvel if 
the pretty incident should, on some halcyon day, 
blossom into a form fit for it out of the stem 
that bore ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere” and 
** Locksley Hall,” 

Having put up at the * Albion,” I walked out 
on the downs, and knew I was near the much- 
hunted poet by seeing one of his natural ene- 
mies. He would, no doubt, have professed to 
be only going to and fro seeking to devour the 
views of the island, but the muzzle of his fatal 
instrument was already prepared and pointed 
to a spot where the famous man loves to walk— 
a cliff on the verge of his own manor, overlook- 
ing the grandeurs of Freshwater Bay. But, 








THE NATURAL ENEMY, 





| alas for the solitude ..e came to seek at Far- 
ingford! he startles a curious eye lurking in 
/every bush, and doesn't know when he returns 
from his walk how many copies of him have 
| been snatched by the remorseless nitrate. I 
| am not sure that Tennyson is not morbid about 
| these invasions of his privacy. On the coach 
| between Newport and Yarmouth he was talked 
| about, and some who lived in his neighborhood 
| said that he was not so much beset as was re- 
| ported, **He has not been half so much ob- 
| served,” said one, ‘‘as a beautiful niece of his 
who sometimes stays at Faringford.” ‘1 nev- 
}er looked at him but once,” added another; 
“he didn’t seem very shy. I took him a fine 
| buck from her Majesty, then at Osborne.” Mrs. 
Henry Taylor (wife of the poet) told me that 
she was one of a party with whom Tennyson 
went to see some grand naval review (where 
the Queen was to be present) at Spithead, and 
that Tennyson really seemed hurt at every gaze 
fixed upon him. ‘‘See those people there— 
they are looking at us now!” “Yes,” laughed 
the lady, ‘‘and we are looking at them!” A 
good deal of this sensitiveness is no doubt to be 
ascribed to the early solitude which Tennyson 
enjoyed when, as yet an unknown poet, he 
roamed in Epping Forest. In those days he 
could come to London and walk the street, 
with his great country shoes, and be remarked 
only as a brown, rustic individual, who had 
evidently not been long in town. It has been 
said of him that he loves his fellow-men more 
than he likes them; but if he can mingle with 
them incognito, on equal terms, he likes to con- 
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verse with the common people. He once made 
a pedestrian excursion in Devonshire with a 
person of my acquaintance, stopping at way- 
side inns, and was now and then the life of the 
common . tap-room, talking with the farmers 
about their crops, and sometimes getting into 
warm discussions of religious topics, in which 
he valiantly defended the liberal side. He en- 
joyed such occasions very much; but once, when 
some one present called him by name, he drew 
up in his shell of reserve like a turtle. When 
he went to Oxford, in 1855, to receive his hon- 
orary degree of D.C.L., and entered the theatre 
amidst the even unusual demonstrations of that 
very noisy set of students, some one compared 
his look to that which an ancient Christian 
thrown to wild beasts at Rome might have 
worn. But while he hates publicity, no man 
more likes a true companionship; and he and 
Carlyle love to recall the days when they used 
to sit together in the garden of the latter, smok- 
ing their pipes, and interlarding their conversa- 
tion with brilliant flashes of silence. They were 
very intimate friends, and their intimacy has 
survived as well as it could with so many miles 
between them. Nor are they so unlike as 
readers of their works might imagine. Ten- 
nyson is remarkable for his plain, blunt way of 
talking, and utters his straightforward opinions 
in a simple deep voice somewhat surprising to 
those who know him only by the superfine art 
indicated by his poems. He is especially ad- 
dicted in his conversation to strong Saxon ex- 
pressions, and is full of humorous anecdotes, 

I went to the door of Faringford with a let- 
ter from Robert Browning, and was received | 
with cordiality. After dinner he took me up | 
to his study, where he sat smoking and talking | 
in the frankest manner. Among other things, 
he told me of the people who waylaid him, the | 
incidents being sometimes very amusing, Two 
men, for example, having got into his garden 
separately, one climbed a tree at the approach | 
of the other. The other, seeing him, called out, | 
softly, ‘* I twig!” and immediately climbed an- 
other tree. And yet 
he declared that no 
man was more ac- 
cessible than he to 
any one who had any 
good reason for wish- 
ing to see him, or had 
any introduction to 
him, So I, for one, 
certainly found it, the 2 
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hospitalities of Far _——— 


ingford having been 33 =e 
offered to me beyond {Sse 
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my willingness to ac- (a PASTA j } 





cept them. It had 
been a stormy even- 
ing, and the night was 
of pitechy darkness 
when I started out, 
against kind invita- 
tions to remain, to 





go to the “Albion” inn near by. Tennyson 
insisted on showing me a nearer way, but 
amidst the darkness got off his bearings. Bid- 
ding me walk close behind him, we went for- 
ward throngh the mud, when suddenly I found 
myself precipitated some eight or ten feet 
downward, Sitting in the mud, I called on 
the poet to pause; but it was too late; he 
was speedily seated beside me. This was see- 
ing the Laureate of England in a new light, 
or, rather, hearing him under a new dark- 
ness. Covered with mud, groping about in the 
darkness, he improved the odd occasion with 
such an incessant run of witticisms and anec- 
dotes that I had to conclude that we had reach- 
ed a condition which had discovered treasures 
of fun and humor in him before unsuspected. 
His deep bass voice came through the conge- 
nial darkness like a mirthful thunder, not with- 
out flashes of light; and the shades of all who 
ever*stumbled in the night seemed around him, 
and to remind him of a whole literature of such 
emergencies. Vexation was at least not among 
the shadows that encompassed us, though for a 
time we were wandering in a muddy field, with 
no object, not even the sky, visible. ‘That 
this should have happened after dinner!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Do not mention this to the tem- 
perance folk.” Tennyson’s love of fun, his 
wealth of witty stories, were from the first a 
surprise to me. But, indeed, he is personally 
very different in every way from the man I ex- 
pected to see. Tali, of dark complexion, with 
a deep and blunt voice and manner, almost 
Quaker-like in its plainness, fired of the home- 
liest Saxon words, he seemed to be the last per- 
son one would have picked out as the delicate 
and superartistic idylist. In conversation he 
never rose into any thing like the heroic strain, 
except when speaking of England. His pride 


|in his country amounts to a passion. He had 
also a keen interest in all scientific subjects, 
concerning which he has evidently read a great 
deal. He spoke much of the philosophical 
questions of the day also, his interest in which 
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has led to the formation of the meetings for 
discussion between Huxley, Tyndall, Dr. Man- 
ning, James Martineau, himself, and others. 
Next morning it was found that Mrs. Tenny- 
son had directed the gardener to make some 
improvements at that point which had not been 
completed. A walk was in existence there, 
however, at the close of the next day, to which 
was given a name commemorative of the ca- 
tastrophe, which was happily without any un- 
pleasant results, 

The next morning was brilliant, and the 
poet took me on a walk around the manor 
of which he is lord, the advantages of the 
position being that he can have his sheep graze 
on the common, which otherwise belongs as 
much to the public as to himself. The house 
is modest and cheerful, surrounded by beauti- 
ful trees, with, on one side, a thicket of wild 
bushes and pines, very favorable to the pursu- 
ers already mentioned. The window of his 
study opens on a magnificent sea view. The 
quiet home where Tennyson dwells, surround- 
ed by a charming household, is well por- 
trayed in his invitation to the Rev, F. D. 
Maurice : 


‘*Where, far from smoke and noise of tuwn, 
I watch the twilight falling brown 
All round a careless ordered garden, 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 


“You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gvussip 

Garrulous under a roof of pine. 


‘For groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast of winter, stand; 
And further on the hoary channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.” 


The poet has sometimes received as well as 
sent out poetical invitations. Here is one from 
Walter Savage Landor : 


“*T entreat you, Alfred Tennyson, 
Come and share my haunch of venison. 
I have, too, a bin of claret, 
Good, but better when you share it. 
Though ‘tis only a small bin, 
There's a stock of it within, 
And, as sure as I'm a rhymer, 
Half a butt of Rudesheimer. 
Come; among the sons of men is one 
Welcomer than Alfred Tennyson?” 


When I have seen the Laureate in London 
he has always seemed, in dress, manner, and 
expression, to be out of place, as a wild wood 
bird might be alighting for a moment in Hyde 
Park, but dreaming of the forest whose glooms 
its wing was meant to light up. He is the nat- 
ural companion of the clouds, the downs, and 
the breaking waves, with the far-off vistas from 
which they bear him well-understood messages. 
And as I parted from him on the cliff, to wend 
my way to London again, I turned to look upon 
him as he was gazing out upon the sea, and the 
cliff seemed his appropriate pedestal. He stands 
in my memory as the Prospero of an enchanted 
isle. 


A NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


| Rome, of course, one does as Rome does ; 
and that part of Rome which is represented 
by the artists and visitors of artistic taste who 
throng the city idles and lounges a great deal ; 
and even strangers from busy New York and 
shrewd New England soon fall into the ways of 
pleasant indolence. Perhaps there is hardly 
any where a more harmless and a more happy 
kind of existence than that which is led by 
some easy, joyous circles of artists and art- 
amateurs from England and the United States 
who come together in the Pope’s capital. No- 
where, perhaps, do Americans and English 
more cordially and thoroughly relax than in 
Rome; and you shall see the real man or wo- 
man come gradually out of the shell of formal- 
ity or business, care or conventionality, which 
he or she had always worn in Wall Street or on 
Murray Hill, in the Strand or May Fair, and 
bask freely in the sunshine, and admit joy into 
the daily existence. 

Some few winters ago (I must not say how 
many, but not many) there was a remarkably 
pleasant little cluster of bright, intelligent wo- 
men from Great Britain and the United States 
who were in the habit of meeting very often in 
Rome. Some two or three were professional 
artists, a few were art-students; some played 
at studying art; the greater number loved art 
| and artistic society in a general way, but did 
| not themselves pretend to handle brush or chis- 
el. Of course these ladies, or the majority, 
had gentlemen attached to them in one capaci- 
ty or other, as husbands, brothers, fathers, or 
admirers. But it so happened that, one even- 
ing, some dozen or more of the very brightest 
and liveliest of these ladies found themselves in 
a salon wherein no male creature, married or 
single, was then present. The temptation was 
naturally great to discuss the various good qual- 
ities of their several male friends; and among 
the qualities on which these ladies seemed to 
lay most stress was, I greatly grieve to say, the 
frivolous, perishable, and, to the philosophic 
mind, utterly worthless gift of personal beauty. 

One whimsical and audacious lady, seized 
with a sudden idea, proposed that they should 
institute a new and greatly amended version of 
the Judgment of Paris; that they should fully 
and elaborately discuss and consider the ex- 
‘ternals of the gentlemen they were regularly in 
the habit of meeting; that they should decide, 
by majority of votes, which should be declared 
the handsomest; and that to him there should 
be presented an apple, it being settled by lot 
which lady should hand over the prize thus 
awarded. This proposal was voted delightful, 


and adopted without dissenting voice. But 
the spirit of frolic, once aroused, went a little 
further. It was suggested that there should be 
an award for the least handsome too; and that 
a lady, chosen by lot, should have the disagree- 
able task of presenting this unwelcome prize, 
and of explaining its meaning. 
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An animated discussion set in, interrupted 
by many merry peals of silvery laughter. Each 
lady descanted warmly on tke personal pecul- 
iavities of her own favorite; and the compara- 
tive merits of blonde and brown were debated 
almost as earnestly as they have lately been 
among a certain class of play-goers in New 
York, At last it came to a ballot, and each 
lady, writing the name of her candidate for the 
beauty-prize on a scrap of paper, tossed the pa- 
per into the hostess’s hat; and when a scrutiny 
was taken the result was found to be as follows: 

Louis Steadman, of New York, and the Hon- 
orable Captain Charles Harbord, of London, 
England, were found to have an equal number 
of votes, Vincenzo Luca, artist, of Milan, had 
a few votes. The Honorable Rufus Welles, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, had one vote—given, it 
was loudly asserted, by the Honorable Mrs. Ru- 
fus Welles, newly married. 

Rufus’s claims were dismissed with laughter. 
Vincenzo Luca was also put aside, although his 
long dark hair and flashing eyes had made 
deep impression on the minds of some of the 
ladies. A vote was then taken to decide be- 
tween the claims of the other two gentlemen, 
and Captain Charles Harbord was found to be 
the winner of the prize. ‘Then it was decided 
by lot that Mrs. Rufus Welles, a very pretty 
young woman, should present the apple. Mrs. 
Welles blushed a good deal, and endeavored to 
evade the duty; but the decree of the assem- 
bled ladies was inexorable, and she had only to 
submit. 

Then came the less agreeable question—not 
who shall be fairest, but who shall be homeli- 
est, as the American ladies said—ugliest, as 
the English ladies put it. Alas! this odious 
question proved but too easy of settlement. 
The vote being taken, it was found that only 
one name had been written down by all the la- 
dies present. There was an absolute unanimi- 
ty as to the least handsome of the men known 
to the members of that pleasant company. 

The one name thus unanimously branded 
was that of Donald Owenson, a young Ameri- 
can journalist. 

The lady on whom fell by lot the task of 
awarding this prize was Miss Lucia Marston, 
daughter of a rich American gentleman. 

It was arranged that the prize for manly 
beauty should be the finest apple to be found 
in the best fruit-shop; the other prize to be the 
most withered and uninviting ‘‘ crab” apple the 
ladies could succeed in discovering. The gen- 
tlemen were to be all convened through the me- 
dium of the husbands of two of the ladies pres- 
ent (these two gentlemen alone to be admitted 
into the secret beforehand); and then the pres- 
entations were to be made in full convention. 

“ Oh, really, you must let me off—you must 
not ask me to do this!” exclaimed Miss Mar- 
ston, now blushing and very much in earnest. 
*T can’t do it! I hardly know him—Mr, 
Owenson—at all; and it would hurt his feel- 
ings, perhaps. Don’t ask me to do it.” 





* Positively,” declared Mrs. Rufus: Welles, 
‘*T think my task is the more trying of the two. 
Only think—to have to hand a man a prize 
and tell him he gets it because he is the best- 
looking man we know! And such a self-con- 
ceited creature, too, as Captain Harbord !” 

‘Suppose we exchange, then,” Lucia Mar- 
ston. said, eagerly. ‘I don’t mind Captain 
Harbord and his conceit! Ill give him the 
prize, if you will do the other.” 

Thus brought to the* test, however, Mrs. 
Welles did not seem quite willing to make the 
exchange; and all the other ladies cried out 
against any alteration of the programme. Then 
Lucia declared she would not carry out her 
part of it; whereupon she was assured that, if 
she declined, some other lady would make the 
presentation in her name, and would explain 
that Lucia had refused to do it herself out of 
personal consideration for the feelings of the 
unlucky recipient, and thereby make the matter 
‘en times worse than it would otherwise be. I 
am afraid the spirit of mischief had taken 
dreadful possession of some of these matrons 
and maids. 

Poor Lucia wished, very sincerely, that she 
had never had any thing to do with the whole 
affair; but, as her fair colleagues were so reso- 
lute and so mischievous, she thought she could, 
after all, manage the matter best by retaining 
it in her own hands; and so she finally con- 
sented to become the donor of the invidious 
prize. 

Now the one man in the whole of the circle 
she belonged to who had hitherto won least fa- 
vor in the eyes of Miss Lucia Marston was just 
this person on whom she had to confer the hon- 
or which she could hardly expect him to re- 
ceive with gratitude. Lucia was, to begin 
with, an heiress belonging to one of the ‘first 
families” of one of the most pretentious cities 
in the Eastern States; and Mr. Owenson came 
from the very same city and was poor, and had 
at home no manner of social pretension what- 
ever. Lucia had, when at home, had the 


-knowledge forced upon her that the Owenson 


family existed, for the plain reason that Mrs. 
Owenson was a dress-maker, and had sometimes 
been employed by Lucia’s mother; and Miss 
Lucia could even remember having seen young 
Donald Owenson himself; but of course she 
had never met him or heard of him in society. 
The first time she ever exchanged a word with 
him was in Rome. He had made his way into 
literature, and was at present living in the 
Eternal City as correspondent of an influential 
American journal; and he wrote a good deal 
for other journals and magazines, and mixed 
with the best of the artist class, and dined with 
diplomatists, and was received by cardinals, 
and was, in his way, quite a person of consider- 
ation. But Lucia could hardly get over the 
memory of the hard-featured, mannerless, com- 
monplace old woman who helped to make the 
dresses and who was the mother of Donald 
Owenson, 
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Well, he was a homely fellow, this poor Don- 
ald Owenson. 
plexion; his hair was rough and stubbly; his 


sight was bad, and he stumbled over foot-stools | 


when entering rooms; his manners were awk- 
ward; he used to make the most dreadful bows 
sideways; his face was rugged; his beard was 
almost red. One thing good about him was 
his voice—deep, sweet, and full, with a certain 
melancholy cadence in it which lent a strange, 
odd charm to the quaint, fantastical, satirical 
sayings he sometimes let drop. Those who 
knew him well reported him to have a marvel- 
ous gift of conversation, and an immense and 
varied stock of knowledge; and it is certain 
that he was the only foreigner in the whole of 


this circle now gathered together in Rome who | 


could speak Italian with perfect fluency and 
pure accent. Lucia, who with whatever preju- | 
dices and weaknesses was a girl with some 
brains, had always felt a sort of respect for Don- 
ald Owenson, although she kept aloof from him | 
as much as possible. 

The eventful night came; 
colony was effectively represented ; every body 


He had, so to speak, no com- | 


the whole foreign | 





prize decreed to the—to the most—I mean tp 
the least handsome of the gentlemen presen. 
and therefore—” 

** And therefore I claim the prize, Miss May- 
| ston!” Donald exclaimed, coming eagerly for. 
ward. ‘I know no one here can honestly ven- 
ture to dispute the palm with me. Let the Jip. 
tur pulchriori be reversed for once, Miss Mar- 
ston, and give me the prize you hold. I de. 
clare that I am delighted to get it! Better be 
any thing distinctive than nothing! At least 
I have not been ignored or overlooked by that 
brilliant group of ladies; and when the fairest 
of all gives me a prize, I have, of course, the 
old, undisputed privilege of the chivalric days, 
and may kiss the hand which bestows the gift,” 

So, with an ease and something almost of 
grace, which certainly no one ever expected of 
him, Donald Owenson knelt on one knee, took 
| the withered old apple from the white, young, 
| tremulous fingers, touched these ever so lightly 
with his lips, and then rising, exclaimed : 

“T swear ‘ before the peacock and the ladies’ 
—the old chivalric oath—always to keep this 
prize. I have the satisfaction of knowing, at 


knew tliat something odd and frolicsome was to | least, that I am fairly entitled to it; and I know 
be done, but very few were in the secret, and | Captain Harbord’s modest breast is racked by 
could tell what it was to be. | doubts as to the fullness of Ais claims to the 
Mrs. Rufus Welles came forward, and with | prize bestowed on him.” 
the prettiest little embarrassed manner, and the| So the invidious task was easily got over 
most delightful blushes, made her small and | amidst laughter and good-humor. Lucia shot 
carefully-prepared speech, with a few faint, mild | a glance of sincere gratitude and of something 
efforts at wit in it; and she presented hgr ap- | very like admiration at Mr. Owenson—a glance 
ple, amidst much applause and loud laughter, | to earn which he world willingly have been 
to Captain Harbord. The latter took the prize | stigmatized as Nature’s most hideous piece of 


with becoming gratitude, and said one or two 
pretty things in acknowledgment. 
“Ts that all?” people asked of each other. 
No, not all; for Miss Lucia Marston came 


out from among the ranks of her sisterhood and | 


evidently had some task to perform. She was 
a beautiful girl at all times, and this night 
she looked especially lovely. Every unmarried 
man in the room felt his heart beat as he looked 
upon her, and hoped that she had some second- 


class prize or prize of some kind to confer on | 


him. She was very tremulous, and could hard- 


ly speak ; and when she raised her eyes from | 


the ground and they met those of Donald Ow- 
enson she dropped them suddenly with a new 
and deeper confusion. 

Owenson was stricken with wonder when he 
saw the effect thus produced on her. The thing 
was growing awkward for every body. Lucia 
had prepared some verses meant to soften the 
effect of her blow—verses of which the object 
was to show that there is honor in being at the 


head of any class—if not the beautiful, then the | ing consented to perform it. 


unbeautiful ; that Vulcan was rather a fine sort | 
of fellow ; that Mirabeau had his admirers, and | 


so forth. But she broke utterly down, and | 


could not go through with the foolery. 

At last she braced herself up to finish the 
matter somehow, and said, in a clear voice: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—I have been select- 
ed for the ungracious task of presenting the | 


|work. Thus the folly of the night was accom- 
| plished, and the company extemporized a dance. 

**You will waltz with me, Mr. Owenson ?” 
| Lucia said, going boldly up to the dress-maker's 
son. ‘‘I have a claim on you; and you will 
not refuse me.” 
|  **I do not waltz, Miss Marston.” 
| Do not waltz! Why?” 

“Because I don’t know how I never 
learned ; and I have no ear for music.” 

** But you forgive me, Mr. Owenson? You 
are not offended with me? Indeed, it was a 
mere piece of folly, of which I am ashamed— 
and I was first drawn and then driven into it— 
and, to say the truth, I don’t think, now, that 
you deserved that prize at all—and, oh, I do so 
hope that I have not offended you.” 

She raised her eyes piteously, pleadingly to 
the young man’s face. She was so grateful to 
him for the quick, manly way in which he had 
relieved her of her odious task, and she felt 





now peculiarly angry, with herself for ever hav- 
**He will think 
| 80 meanly of me,” she was even now saying to 
herself. “‘ He will fancy that I have done this 
because I am paltry enongh to look down on 
him on account of my knowledge of his pa 
rents and their humble position. What a true 
gentleman he is! And he is not so ugly at all. 
| Nay, I should much rather hand the prize for 
| ugliness to that inane, grinning blockhead, 
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Harbord, who is evidently trying to make fun | 


of him and of me, because he sees us together.” 
Thus thinking, she looked into Owenson’s 


eyes, and even put her hand out and gently | 


touched his. 

“Offended me? No, Miss Marston—not in 
the least. I saw the whole thing in a moment, 
and perhaps I did not quite like it at first, but 
I very soon saw that the task was an unpleas- 
ant one to your good-nature, and I did my best 
to help you out with it.” 

“Yes; you do not know how thankful I was 
to you.” 

“Then if you were, have I not really gained 
the best prize that could be given to me—a 
moment of your good-will?” 

‘* And we are—not enemies, Mr. Owenson ?” 

‘¢‘ Not enemies, surely,” he said, with a smile. 
‘‘ May we not say we are friends ?” 

‘‘T am your friend, Mr. Owenson ; from this 
time forward you have my sincere respect and 
esteem.” 

He bowed, rather awkwardly it must be 
owned, but Lucia scarcely noticed the awk- 
wardness. Then they separated, and Donald 
Owenson walked home that night with a heart 
that throbbed and swelled as it had never done 


before. Pride, joy, passion, pain—a wild hope, | 
succeeded in a moment by a blank despair— 


swept through him. The poor, ugly youth, 
son of a dress-maker, was in iove with the beau- 
ty and the heiress. 

“T might as well be in love with that god- 
dess,” he said to himself, as entering his room 
his eye rested on a cast of the incomparable 
Venus of the Louvre. ‘‘ Well, well, a goddess 


ence, the constant thought of Lucia lent new 
richness to his culture and new force to the 
manly eloquence of his style. 

How was it all this time with Lucia? At 
first she only thought of being kind to him; of 
showing that she had no mean and silly preju- 
dices; of patronizing him, perhaps, in a deli- 
cate and graceful sort of way. She began, in 
fact, under the influence of that most fascina- 
ting and dangerous delusion with which woman 
can enter into friendly association with man— 
the belief that the association never can be 
any thing more than friendly. She held her- 
self on no guard in her intercourse with liim ; 
she treated him almost as if he were a broth- 
er; then she began to say to herself that she 
wished she had such a brother. She grew to 
find delight in his conversation, in his varied 
| knowledge, his wide reading, his keen, quiet 

humor, suffused as it was by a pervading and 

| subtle tenderness of thought and expression, 
| which harmonized exquisitely with his deep 
| musical voice. She found in him the charm 
of perfect manhood; she gladdened when he 
came; she was sorry when he went away— 
and, in short, she did not know that she loved 
him. 

One day—at last—there came a crisis. Two 
events startlingly concurred to bring it about: 
the Hon. Captain Harbord came to make a pro- 
posal of marriage to Lucia ; and Donald Owen- 
son came to say good-by. 
| This latter visit took precedence in order of 

time. Owenson had to return to the States. 
| He was recalled to New York by the journal 
| which he represented, and on the staff of which 


is to be worshiped; the meanest of us has as| he was about to have a more important post. 
good a right to adore her as the greatest king | Once this would have been a source of hon- 
or conqueror. I shall maintain my right, and | orable pride and joy to him; now he took it 
worship my goddess—from the proper dis- | blankly, and even sadly, only reconciled to it at 


tance.” 

And theugh it was very late, he set to work 
manfully at some writing he had to do, and 
crushing down his feeling, he wrote steadfastly 
on to the bright morning. Then he slept, and 
dreamed that Lucia Marston had again touched 
him with her hand. 

After that evening these two met much 
more often and more familiarly than they had 
been wont to do. Lucia was bent on proving 
that she had a sincere respect and regard for 
the young man; and she soon succeeded. She 
was the only child and the spoiled child of her 
parents. Her father was at present in the 
United States, and her mother allowed her to 
rule the household and do as she would. So 
when Lucia spoke warmly in praise of Donald 
Owenson, and wished him to be invited often 
to her mother’s salon, the wish was a law for 
Mrs, Marston, and Donald found himself a con- 
stant visitor there. The poor youth was un- 
speakably happy. Never had he dreamed of 
any thing like such happiness before, and he 
prospered and grew strong under its influence. 
His intellect grew brighter; his pen became 
keener and more brilliant; the frequent pres- 
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| all by the conviction that, while in Rome, he 
| was living in a fool’s paradise, and that the 
| sooner he tore himself from it the better, He 
stood up, however, like a man agairst his hope- 
less love. And in parting with Lucia he did 
| his best, his very best, not to betray the fact 
that he loved her; and it was the very sincer- 
ity and earnestness of his effort which, for the 
| first time, revealed completely to Lucia’s eyes 
| the truth that in Donald Owenson she had a 
devoted lover. 
| Even still she did not know how much she 
|loved him. There were tears glittering in her 
eyes as she held out her hand to him and said 
farewell—he was to leave Rome next day— 
and, perhaps, if he had then spoken out his 
heart, it would have found hers responsive ; but 
the poor journalist did not venture to sue for 
the hand of the rich heiress, and he went away, 
his secret unspoken—and Lucia did not know, 
yet, that she loved him. 

It was when Captain Harbord, the hand- 
some, the rich, the aristocratic, the object of 
so much admiration on the part of girls and 
speculation on the part of mothers—it was when 
this Adonis of the British aristocracy came 
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and offered her his hand that lads learned, as 
by a revelation, the secret of her own heart. 





The bare thought of marriage with him, with | 
of experience the nation demands from 


any one likely to offer himself, made her recoil 
with so much repugnance and horror that she 
fell back, as it were, into the inner depths of 
her own consciousness, and she saw what had 
long been hidden there. 

In vain Captain Harbord pleaded —he was 
firmly dismissed ; and Lucia ran, in tears, to 
her mother. 

Now Mrs. Marston, like many good Ameri- 
can mothers, would have dearly wished her 
daughter to marry a lord, and I assume that 
all my readers are sufficiently acquainted with 
the polite mysteries of the British peerage to 
know that the Hon. Captain Harbord was heir- 


apparent to the title of his father, Lord Roun- | 
She did hope that Lucia would have | 


town. 
accepted the present suitor and the future title. 
She was surprised and shocked when Lucia, 
agitated and weeping, flung herself into her 
arms. 

‘You have not accepted him, my child ?” 

*“No, mamma—never! The very idea is 
hateful to me; I never could marry him.” 

** Why not, Lucia?” 

“Because I don’t love him, mamma; be- | 
cause I detest him ; because—oh, well, because 
I love somebody else!” 


An awful idea shot, for the first time, across | 


Mrs. Marston’s mind. 
**Lucia, my dear, it can not be—you really 


don’t mean to say that you love that young | 


man, that—” 

“Yes, I do! I know whom you mean; 
and dear mother, not a word, please, against 
him. I love Donald Owenson, and if I do not 
marry him, I will never marry mortal man!” 

‘* Has he spoken to you, then, of this ?” 

**Not a word—not a single word. 
too honorable and generous.” 

“Then, dear,” interrupted the elder lady, 
catching feebly at a poor straw of hope, “ how 
do you know that he loves you ?” 

Lucia turned to her mother with a quiet, 


bright, triumphant smile breaking through her | 


tears, and said: 

**Oh yes, mamma—lI know he does! 

Owenson returned to New York; and the} 
Marstons went back not long after. He be-| 
came a frequent visitor at their house, and he | 
soon found that he might speak out. He asked | 
for Lucia’s love, and he learned that it was his ; 
and her parents accepted the situation and ccn- | 
sented to their marriage. And on the morn- 
ing of their wedding Donald showed his young | 
bride the withered and shriveled old appie | 
which her hand had given him as a satirical | 
prize, and which he had treasured and pre- | 
served ever since. 

**And so, after all,” he said, ‘‘the race is 
not to the swift, nor the prize of beauty to the 
handsome man! Let Captain Harbord keep | 
his golden apple. I have the goddess’s own | 
gift—the most beautiful woman for my wife!” 


” 


He is | 
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i CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


FTER nearly three-quarters of a century 


| government such a change in the management 
of its daily business that it may cease to blush 
for its system compared with that of China, or 
to envy the methods for securing honesty and 
sense in the ordinary public civil service that 
are employed in Turkey. We boast ourselves 
|as apt and intelligent beyond the rest of the 
world; we talk of freedom as if we had dis- 
covered and regulated it; and if the thing 
|called business, or its name, had never ex- 
isted, an American would have invented both; 
| yet among the civilized nations of the earth 
there is none so stupidly wasteful of its re- 
sources—none whose public virtue stands at 
this moment in greater danger of decay—none 
| that so trusts its everyday work to faithless 
and worthless hands. Whatever else might 
have been foretold, at its outset, of our great 
| experiment, the cheap and wise working out of 
|its practical details seemed at least assured ; 
yet this fair promise has ended in such disgrace 
| that our choice of tools in the administration 
| of government affairs would shame a bungler 
or a knave. 
| What the civil service of the United States 
| government is, how it is manned, watched, and 
| paid, how it compares with those of other na- 
| tions, whether its duty is well done, and if ill 
| done how that ill-doing may be mended, are 
subjects worth the instant and serious study of 
| every tax-payer in the land, whether he hopes 
| to form a part of that service himself, or only 
|expects to sustain it, and desires to perfect it 
| for the benefit of those who are to come after 
|him. If in the course of that study some sur- 
prising chapters are unfolded—if the tax-payer 
reads therein that he is cheated and betrayed 
because his servants do not know or will not 
| do their duty—if he is startled at the care- 
|less waste of revenue carelessly collected—if 
| he grows indignant over honesty pinched that 
fraud may thrive, and corruption lavishing what 
| labor pays—if he shrinks from this picture of 
| himself contemptuously treated as one of a 
*‘ misera contribuens plebs,” let him remember 
| that he has the remedy in his own hands, and 
| that it is his own house he is called to set in 
| order. 
As generally defined, the civil officers of a 
| government are those who are not employed in 
its military and naval service. Not only is this 
| distinction more marked in modern states than 
|in those of ancient times, but the relative im- 
| portance of the civil service has constantly in- 
| creased with the spread of civilization and na- 
| tional intercourse, and the developing variety 
|of modern life. Of course its agents multiply 
with the advance of population, but the ever- 
new needs and relations of men, and the 
| fresh fields which science and invention open, 


| have had quite as much to do with enlarging 
| their numbers and diversifying their functions. 
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Moreover, the science of government itself is 
steadily improving by experience, and many 
systems exist for securing its wise practical 
administration, some of them of almost un- 
known antiquity, and others very recently de- 
vised or introduced. One is in doubt whether 
to laugh or to grieve that the United States, the 
most advanced of all nations as to its principles 
of government, should be almost the last to ap- 
ply thorough and approved methods of carrying 
out those principles in detail. 

Under our own Constitution a further dis- 
tinction is made among officers of the civil 
service—between those who are elected by the 
people or named by the President with confirm- 
ation by the Senate, and that far greater num- 
ber who receive their appointment directly from 
some superior officer. These last, to borrow 
an English phrase, might properly be called 
place-holders. Of the former class are the 
chief executive officers, the legislators, the ju- 
diciary, foreign ministers, and heads of depart- 
ments. Any discussion as to the mode of their 
selection, determined as it is by the very frame 
of our government, belongs to merely political 
questions, and would be out of place here. The 
latter class comprises all the “‘ inferior officers” 
mentioned by the Constitution, under which 
Congress, by a series of acts passed at different 
times as occasion arose in our national progress, 
has provided for their appointment, either by 
the President alone, the heads of departments, 
or the courts of law. Among those whose con- 
firmation depends on the Senate, postmasters 
and consuls may also be classed with the minor 
officers of the civil service. These men trans- 
act the whole administrative business of the 
government. They do its work in foreign coun- 
tries as commercial agents, and at home in the 
collection and paying out of revenue, whether 
from customs or taxes, in the financial bureaus 
of the army and navy departments, in the post- 
al service, in matters of claims and accounts 
against the government, in all business growing 
out of the census, the public lands, Indian af- 
fairs, land warrants, patents, and pensions. 
They are distributed among the different de- 
partments in very unequal numbers, the Treas- 
ury employing more than all the other depart- 
ments combined. They are organized in vari- 
ous bureaus, and classified into many grades. 
And they number more than fifty thousand. 
It must also be kept in mind that almost every 
man of these fifty thousand is the centre of a 
circle of others dependent on him for support, 
and that each of them was, just before his ap- 
pointmer t, the head of an almost endless queue 
who were struggling to gain possession of his 
place. 

The increase in the number of these officials 
has been far more rapid in proportion than the 
growth of our population. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the Federal civil service in 1789, when 
the several departments of War, the Treasury, 
and State, or that for Foreign Affairs, as it was 
then styled, were created, the place-men were 





‘*a mere handful” innumber. In the year 1802 
the roll of officials contained 2622 names. Be- 
tween the beginning of the present century and 
the close of the war with England the popula- 
tion of the country nearly doubled, and the of- 
ficers of the civil service grew in numbers in 
about the same proportion—reaching 5608 in 
1817. But during the fifty years from 1817 to 
1867, while the population quadrupled, the num- 
ber of office-holders was multiplied ten times 
over, and it now exceeds that of the whole force 
employed, including officers, in the military and 
naval services combined. But it must not be 
inferred that this increase surpasses, in any 
great degree, the expanding needs of the gov- 
ernment, During the early part of this period 
of fifty years the rapid growth of our commerce, 
the additions to our territorial dependencies, 
the extension of our sea-coast by the cession of 
Florida, Texas, and California, and the Indian 
and Mexican wars, all furnished grounds which 
did not exist at its commencement for the en- 
largement of this branch of the national service. 
And more lately, the vast movements and ex- 
penditures caused by the rebellion, and the pub- 
lic debt and new system of taxation which re- 
main among its bitter fruits, have raised the 
rate of increase in the number of offices far be- 
yond its earlier ratio to that of our expanding 
population. How many of these public serv- 
ants might be spared through a refoym that 
would permit the work of the incapable many 
to be better done by the competent few, and 
how much of their present cost to the govern- 
ment of thirty millions annually might be econ- 
omized by the mere cutting off of useless sala- 
ries, will be shown as we proceed. Enough to 
say here, that if the people, once held the most 
thrifty on the face of the globe, can afford to go 
on paying higher prices than any other civilized 
nation gives for worse service than is any where 
else rendered in return, its reputation can only 
be maintained by adding to its fame for clever- 
ness also, through the discovery of some new 
theory regulating work and wages. 

The business intrusted to the care of these 
officials is as diversified as the needs of the 
government. In foreign lands you may ‘‘sur- 
vey the world from China to Peru,” and you 
will find in every port of any consequence a 
commercial agent of the omnipresent American 
nation. Along our own coasts they are dotted 
from Castine to Sitka, wherever a light-house 
gleams or a freight is landed. Throughout all 
the States and Territories they are scattered in 
countless post-offices and assessors’ bureaus ; 
they crzep under the Apache’s wigwam, and 
bivouac along the frontier soldier's march ; they 
cluster in masses at the great business centres, 
and they swarm as a legion at the national cap- 
ital. And wherever as a fixed point an official 
is discovered, imagination sees hovering about 
his place a great cloud of aspirants eager to dis- 
lodge or to succeed him. 

The names of clerks and assistants, given to 
by far the greater number of these officers of 
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the civil service, denote clearly enough the class 
of duties they are expected to perform. These 
demand neither genius nor culture, and the 
education given in our higher schools equips 
young men sufficiently for their discharge. In 
the upper branches of the service, it is true, 
superior ability and learning finda place. The 
consular function especially calls for a wider 
range of acquirements, including a knowledge 
of languages and of foreign and international 
law, besides intelligence enough to collect and 
transmit correct details as to the resources, 
commerce, and general statistics of other coun- 
tries. But for the most part experience and 
training would soon perfect the ordinary in- 
cumbent of a civil office in all that his position 
requires, beyond the sound, plain English edu- 
cation with which he is, or should be, expected 
to come furnished. Average intelligence is, 
of course, presupposed. For, strange as the 
statement may seem to be in the present con- 
dition of things, a dull youth has really no more 
right to ask a seat at a desk in the national 
offices than he has to expect employment in a 
merchant's counting-room. 

Equally strange in the face of recent dis- 
closures may seem the idea that integrity is a 
necessary qualification for public place. Yet it 
should, at least, be required that those official 
hands be clean through which the immense 
revenues of this republic—about four hundred 
millions of dollars yearly—-pass once in the pro- 
cess of collection, and once again through the 
various modes of disbursement. Nothing but 
proved honesty can be relied on to protect any 
government from enormous losses by the fraud 
which the evil wit of men will practice, in spite 
of all imaginable checks and devices of control. 

One other essential may be named. ‘To the 
common mind in all countries government is 
an abstraction. Whether it be the flesh and 
blood ruler in his palace, or the ideal sover- 
eignty throned in the capitol, government re- 
veals itself to the subject or the citizen only 
through its agents. Its spirit is present to 
thought alone, while the machinery by which 
it works is seen and felt of all men. That 
machinery, in ordinary times, is the civil serv- 
ice, whose officers bring the supreme power 
near to every man, intervene actively in his 
affairs, and come into actual contact with his 


daily life. When Jackson was President, most | 


United States citizens saw and knew very little 
of the federal authority, except through its post- 
offices; now, thanks to the public debt and 
taxes! its omnipresence has grown visible, and 
touches each one sensibly and daily. Now the 
shape in which government thus discloses its 
majesty is not a welcome one. The hand it 
extends to protect is remote, intangible ; while 
the hend that may not be overlooked nor put 
aside is that which it stretches out to ask for 
support. If this function of government is not 
a pleasant one for the governed, there is wis- 


dom in performing it with all dignity and court- | 


esy. Abstract reverence and ideal patriotism 


as sasstietin eeataidiaeeeiumataeoanies 
go a very little way toward soothing a man’s 
feelings into respect for law, when the officia] 
who personates it for the time being heightens 
the incunvenience of his demands by harshness 
or rudeness in his manner of making them. 
Civility, and a readiness to inform or oblige. 
are the duty of every official as much as hon- 
esty is. 

After all, then, there is no mystery in the 
management of these practical affairs of gov- 
ernment. It is not in this sphere that th: 
craft of ruling is displayed. The divinity that 
doth hedge a king hardly envelops a place- 
man. The work that the greater part of civil 
service officers have to do is plain, everyday 
business, differing only in its forms and its scale 
from that which is transacted in any counting- 
house. The same principles that insure suc- 
cess when applied in mercantile pursuits must 
be applied to the public service for its proper 
discharge, and the same mistakes that would 
ruin a commercial firm must be guarded against 
if we would shun national loss and dishonor. 
Good sense, judgment, a plain, sound educa- 
tion, integrity, and civility are all that a publi: 
servant need come provided with when he be- 
gins his career. How closely has our govern- 
ment followed these simple business rules in 
the choice of its civil officers, and how well, in 
consequence, has it got its work done ? 

The mode of appointment to civil offices in 
the United States has remained unchanged 
since its adoption at the formation of the Union. 
It was then adopted from the practice of the 
several States, which in their colonial days had 
borrowed it from the mother country. Leaving 
behind them church establishments and a feudal 
system of land-laws, the colonists brought ove: 
certain other institutions and practices of gov- 
ernment quite as unsuited to the new air and 
soil. Some of these, as the theory of marital 
rights and the black-letter codes, have been re- 
formed into harmony with modern thought and 
republican spirit; but the system of choosing 
the public servants, dictated by antiquated tra- 
dition, still lingers not only unimproved, but 
even depraved by democratic influences. As 
if the past had no lessons worth our study, and 
as if government were not a progressive science, 
we lag behind all civilized nations in this most 
practical improvement of its administration. 
Even England, which has borrowed many of 
our reforms, has Jately in her turn shown us in 
this a better way. 

A high tone in the personne! of all great mod- 
ern governments except our own is secured, in 
general words, by a fixed standard of fitness for 
place, rigid examination with open competition 
to all, strict oversight, regular promotion upon 
good behavior, and a moderate provision on re- 
tirement. 

It was experience rather than histaric exam- 
ple that dictated the adoption of these princi- 
ples. For many reasons the records of ancient 
times, usually so fertile in warnings and in prec- 
edents, could furnish scant teaching upon this 














point. In the military and naval service, in- 
deed, from the very nature of the case, efficien- 
cy has been secured by discipline in all well- 


governed states, ancient or modern, and capac- | 


ity tried by proof. But the civil service of an- 
cient states was unimportant as compared with 
the military, partly on account of the general 
military spirit and aims of their governments, 
partly from the prevalence of slavery, in which 


the masses labored and were controlled by mere | 


force, and most of all from the simplicity of hu- 
man conditions, contrasted with the complex 
relations of men to each other in modern life. 
Two figures represent the public servants of an- 
cient states—the soldier and the tax-gatherer ; 
and often, as in the Persian empire, these two 
were one. ‘The chief officers intrusted with the 


collection of revenue were elective in Athens, | 
| mankind, as with the shuttles of some mighty 


as the wrarian tribunes and questors were at 
Rome. <A hint from Horace gives us light upon 
the ways and repute of the latter officials—the 


poet declaring that he can live at his country | 


box more pleasantly and respectably ‘‘than if 


his grandsire, uncle, sire, had all been ques- | 


tors.” In theory these collectors were held to 
strict responsibility ; but how their subordinates 
were appointed, or whether these were any 
thing more than the tools of their masters’ ra- 
pacity, it is not easy to determine. In the 
provinces of Rome it is certain that violence 
was unbridled, and official plunder enormous. 
It would be interesting to know the detailed ar- 


rangements for carrying out the decree of Ti-| 


berius, in the time of our Saviour, that all the 
world should be taxed. And the record of that 


system begun under Augustus, and perfected | 
by the later emperors, for the mapping out | 
of the whole vast Roman empire into revenue- | 


districts, would have been invaluable if pre- 
served, as a monument of government labor 
and an instance of government methods. 

The modes in which later civilization has led 
governments to multiply their agents are worthy 
ofremark, One of its first steps, that of com- 
mercial and national intercourse, created a new 
sphere for authority and a new profession of 
state—that of diplomacy. Athens, indeed, pos- 
sessed the germ of our modern system of resi- 
dent embassadors in the Xenii—Athenians of 
influence and dignity to whom the allied states 
committed the charge of their interests, espe- 
cially in those matters of mutual litigation which, 
with politic art, she managed to draw to her 
own forum in the last appeal. And many in- 
stances in the life of Cicero indicate his position 
as a kind of patron for the welfare of certain of 
the allies or provinces of Rome. So, too, the 
Grecian states had often a resident to watch 
their interests or further their intrigues against 
each other at the Persian court, and special em- 
bassies, upon matters of war and peace, were 
frequent. But the intercourse between ancient 


nations was so rare, and its usual spirit so un- 
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agents, clothed with authority from foreign pow 
ers, such as our consuls are, have found a place 
among them. 

Turn to colonial establishments, that modern 
middle ground in government between foreign 
and home affairs, and we again remark the vast 
number of officials that have arisen to meet 
their needs. The civil servants of England in 
this department are scattered all over the face 
of the globe, and are counted by thousands ; 
while our own territozial establishments, which 
stand somewhat in the relation of colonies, and 
our Indian bureau, enlist the services of great 
numbers. Still larger is the multitude intro- 
duced by the postal system—that grand modern 
device for the circulation of thought, which. 
flying restlessly from land to land, interweaves 
the ideas, the passions, and the interests of 


|loom. Another peculiar source of patronage 
is the patent-oflice—the birth of modern invent 
iveness nursed by modern science. And the 
fullest and most abounding spring of all ow 
woes of this nature is the modern custom-hous 
with its army of retainers in all lands—a host 
whose growth is checked in other countries by 
the progress of free trade, as we may hope that 
it will begin to dwindle ere long in our own, 
| until it becomes itself a thing of the past. 
There is one government, however, whose 
| history stretches unbroken from the eldest to 
| the latest days, bridging over with its continu 
ous unity that chasm of the Middle Ages into 
| which the ancient nations of the West crumbled, 
and out of which the modern ones have crept— 
namely, the Chinese empire. And if, in thei: 
youthful contempt for its hoary venerableness, 
the peoples of European descent had not laughed 
at the thought of learning from the wise men 
of the East, they might have thence adopted in 
its completeness the system which they have 
constructed by painful experience. In China, 
every office in the state, below the throne, is 
open to every subject. Education, promoted 
| by such rewards, is universal. Officials are 
chosen by competitive examinations, are held 
to their duty by regulations of ingenious strict- 
ness, and by a system of espionage and of re 
sponsibility for each other, and are promoted o1 
degraded according to their acquirements and 
faithfulness. No defaulting or useless place- 
man among the half million employed in China 
| ever resigns, or buys remission of his sentence. 
| Between suicide, granted as a favor, or decap- 
itation, fine, flogging, or convict slavery, the 
| choice of punishments is likely to terrify him 
into diligence. In the Flowery Kingdom, by 
a curious inversion of the order of things pre- 
| valent among outside barbarians, the military 
power is, not merely in theory but in fact, sub- 
ject to the civil, literary mandarins who are 
civilian governors of provinces taking military 
}command, Were it not for this severe and 


| 


friendly, that the diplomatic profession, as un-| elaborate system for maintaining talent and 
derstood in modern days, can not have had an | honesty in the administration of public affairs, 
existence; still less could public commercial | China, with its despotic rule, its gross super- 
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stition, and its obstinate aversion to Jight from | 


without, would ages ago have sunk into dis- 
traction and barbarism, instead of preserving 


to this day a sort of paralytic coherence, as re- | 


spectable as it is queer. 
Coming westward to a country which we 
superciliously regard as yet only half civilized, 


we find in Russia a similar plan of introduction | 
Although strictly mod- | 


into the civil service, 
eled upon the military system in its grades, 


these are open to any of the lowest classes even | 


who can produce certificates of education. Pro- 
motion is as regular and discipline as rigid as 
in the army; and though corruption prevails 
in the civil service as every where else in Rus- 


sia, it exists in spite of the system of appoint- | 
ment, and not by reason of it, and is far less | 
ruinous than it would become if that system | 


were looser and less correctly grounded. 

In Prussia the administration of government 
is raised to the rank of a science. The bene- 
fits flowing from its perfection, in the opinion 
of an eminent French publicist, almost recon- 
cile the people to the refusal of political rights. 
Prussia, fighting her way up through centuries 
from the position of a petty dukedom to that 
of a first-class power, incessantly militant, not 
only became thoroughly penetrated with the 
spirit of order and discipline, but realized the 
need of constant economy of her resources. 
Within her originally narrow limits she applied, 
and as these widened she has perfected, a sys- 
tem of public service the most efficient and the 
least costly in the world. It is a provision of 
the common law of Prussia that no one shall 


dence of his fitness. Most of the civil service 
employés are taken from the various prepara- 
tory schools throughout the kingdom, open to 
all without distinction of birth or fortune, in 
which they have passed through a severe train- 
ing. Upon applying for an appointment the 
candidate undergoes a strict scrutiny into his 
acquirements, intelligence, morals, habits—a 
thorough sifting of the man. After a year's 
probation, employed in studying the laws and 
regulations of the service, and a second rigid 
examination, he receives, if approved, a nom- 
ination from the head of a department. As 
an instance of the seriousness of these tests, we 
may cite an accomplished American lawyer, 
a Prussian by birth, who has passed them, 
and whose dreams even i:ow, after an interval 
of thirty years, occasionally take the shape 
of a nightmare in anticipation of examination. 
Clerks who are to have the handling of the 
public money deposit a guaranty in cash, upon 
which interest is paid them. Military invalids, 
if qualified, are selected in preference to civil 
candidates. Promotion depends upon industry 
and aptitude, and a pension is allowed upon 
retirement from age or ill health. The impar- 
tiality of the appointing power is unquestioned, 
and fraud almost unknown. 

From the organizing genius of France we 


might expect the closest study of the problem 
of administration. But whether it be due to 
their restless temperament or to political par- 
| tiality and change, the descendants of the 
** fickle Gauls” have not worked out their the- 
ories, as regards the higher branches of the 
service at least, into those finished results which 
mark the Prussian system. As to their choice 
of inferior place-men, however, in that class 
which corresponds to the non-elective officers 
of this country, wise principles are established, 
and uniform excellence of service prevails, 
Their efficient consular system dates from the 
time of Louis XIV. In the carnival of 1789, 
when government from top to bottom was de- 
stroyed, constructed, and reconstructed, the 
bases of the civil service were laid firmly and 
sagaciously enough to have endured to the 
| present time. Napoleon strengthened and im- 
| proved them, and the studies of later philo- 
| sophic statesmen have still further developed 
p their plan of civil service. It is, indeed, the 
| only stable pillar in the government edifice of 
| France—untouched by favor, unshaken by rey- 
lolution. In most of the branches of the reve- 
| nue and treasury administration candidates un- 
| dergo repeated examinations, and in many oth- 
| er divisions of the service experience must be 
| gained during a term of probation which tests 
| the fitness and zeal of the aspirant. Once ap- 

| pointed, officials are in fact, if not in law, un- 

| removable during good behavior; they are pro- 

| moted, usually in regular line of seniority, upon 

| favorable reports as to their character and efli- 

ciency, which are singularly minute and exact; 

and they are entitled to a pension in age after 

faithful service, and to a provision for their fam- 

ilies if accidentally disabled. Through these 

wise arrangements the state secures in its busi- 
ness offices the best work, in their best years, 

of a chosen class of men, and in the treasury 
bureaus especially it is believed by competent 
observers that no government in the world col- 
lects so large an amount of revenue with so 
| small a loss from fraud as that of France. It 
is a little singular, considering the cleverness 
in managing business details which the women 
of the bourgeoisie display, that among the 
250,000 places in the public service, the sex 
enjoys the right of admission only to a few 
petty offices in the postal department. 

We should naturally look to the government 
of Great Britain, the home of the most practi- 
cal people in Europe, fer an early adoption of 
the most perfect methods in civil administra- 
tion. But we would look in vain. The En- 
glish Constitution, that singular agglomeration 
of law, tradition, and usage, has indeed always 
proved flexible enough to admit any improve- 
ments persistently demanded by a majority. 
In our own day we have seen far deeper in- 
roads made upon its supposed sacredness than 
| a change in the mode of appointing place-hold- 
|ers would have wrought. But here, first, we’ 
| meet that word of sinister meaning which de- 
| scribes the source of official life as Patronage. 


be appointed to an office unless he possesses the | 
competent qualifications, and has produced evi- | 








———— 
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The Tudors or Stuarts would, of course, have| be chosen for their fitness—we reward them 


frowned upon any other claim to office than | 
that of their own favor; and afterward, so long 
as the alternatiors of party victory only shifted | 
power from one set of great houses to another, 
personal and political influence alone controlled | 
appointments to place. The order which drove 
a traffic in the dignities of the Church would | 
loosen its grasp reluctantly upon the fifty thou- 
sand minor offices of the state. At length, | 
however, so unsatisfactory had the condition 
of the public service become, that, in 1853, a 
Parliamentary commission was appointed for its 
reorganization. ‘Two years later an Order in 
Council was issued, naming commissioners to 
conduct the examination of candidates for « 
junior posts in the civil service, and the prin- 
ciple of open competition for such examination 
was formally approved by resolutions of the 
House of Commons in 1856 and 1857. Two 
years afterward the act for the better govern- 
ment of India sanctioned the system of compe- 
tition for appointments in the Indian service ; 
and in 1860, upon the report of a select commit- 
tee of the House, the application of that princi- 
ple to the home service was extended and im- 
proved. The clerks to which this regulation 
applies correspond generally to the “ inferior 
officers” of our system. The commissioners do 
not appoint—they merely examine—but with- 
out their certificate of fitness no appointment is 
ever made. The inquiry is directed to health, 
character, knowledge, and ability. The rules 
as to qualifications are rigidly enforced, and the 
admissions impartially made to a conditional 
appointment, which, after a period of satisfac- 
tory probation, is confirmed. Over the official 
once appointed political changes sweep harm- 
lessly ; his advancement follows, as a matter of 
course, upon diligence and efficiency ; and pro- 
vision is made for the superannuated, or those 
disabled by ill health. The system as practiced 
in England is still considered experimental, but 
a late report of the commissioners upon the 
subject, in 1865, represents it as working ex- 
tremely well, and it is too decidedly a step in 
the right direction to be ever retraced. 

From this spectacle of dull progress and fee- 
ble advance toward improvement in civil ad- 
ministration among the decrepit monarchies 
of the Old World it is, of course, gratifying to 
turn to the exemplary practice of our young, 
vigorous, and virtuous republic. Experience 
has taught the people of Europe that govern- 
ments exist for the good of the governed; we, 
who adopted that as the principle of our na- 
tional life, beginning where they ended, can 
not fail to have applied it wisely and exactly 
in all the business details of administration. 
Let us see whether in our civil service we have 
done any thing more than to shift our colonial | 
swad:'; ug-clothes for the beggarly rags of a 
scarecrow. Statesmen and people alike in 
the rest of the civilized world are in accord | 
upon certain cardinal points: That the work- | 
ing business servants of a government should | 





with place for foul, often criminal, party serv- 
ice; that the appointing power should be im- 
partial—our Congressmen trade with offices as 
bribes for their own re-election ; that a fair op- 
portunity should be given to all competitors— 
we proscribe the defeated, and shame the de- 
serving away from the scramble; that civil 
servants should hold place during good behay- 
ior—we cast them out at the end of four years, 
that they may return at the next period with 
seven others worse than the first; that promo- 
tion should stimulate fidelity—we invite them 
to eager plunder while expulsion delays; that 
vigilance should prevent fraud—we fill rogues’ 
hands with unwatched gold, and when they 
turn thieves, suffer them to run, buy, or swear 
themselves off; that when worn down with 
service they should receive support—we kick 
them out as paupers whenever they grow too 
old for tools as rascals; that diligence, order, 
and courtesy should pervade all the public of- 
fices—with us, some of them are full of negli- 
gence and faithlessness, and others reek with 
corruption, brutality, fraud, and national dis- 
honor. Not a line of this picture is distorted, 
nor a shade deepened beyond the truth. There 
are, indeed, among the public servants some 
honest and capable ones. We do full justice 
to them—the pinch of salt that arrests decay. 
The system is rotten, but not all gone putrid, 
or it must have perished. We can endure a 
little minuter dissection of it without too much 
disgust. 

This taint in the life-blood of our administra- 
tive system, drawn from its English source of 
Patronage, delayed very long to develop its cor- 
rupting power. The new government was too 
full of youthful strength and fresh promise to 
grow at once depraved. The circumstances of 
the country opened so many untried and bound- 
less fields to talent and energy that these sought 
in independent action more hope and fruit than 
places at the capital could yield. Guided by 
the purest intentions, the appointing power found 
no difficulty in filling, upon personal knowledge 
of the few applicants, the small number of offi- 
ces which it had to bestow. Washington did 
not think it beneath him to inquire the char- 
acter and fitness of the most insignificant ap- 
pointees, none of whom ever met an objection 
in politica’ opinions, or dared to urge personal 
friendship as a plea. During the first twelve 
years of our history seventeen persons were re- 
moved from subordinate offices, and all for 
cause. Even the furious party rage of Jeffer- 
son’s time disdained to use that weapon for suc- 
cess or revenge, Those wars were not fought 
with poisoned arrows. ‘Thirty-nine vacancies 
made among nearly five thousand places, aud 
none of those for political reasons, fill up the 
list, which not even the bitter enmity that could 
style the great democratic philosopher a parti- 
san infidel ever laid to his account as sins of 
favoritism. Down to the end of the second 
Adams's term, subordinate officers were chosen 
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with great care on the ground of their fitness, 
and retained their places although their party 
lost power, without a single removal except for 
good cause. But the advent of Jackson to the 
Presidency—who seems to have dropped with 
his military career its ideas of discipline and 
fair advancement —ushered in a new era in 
American politics—an era in which party strife 
took final leave of dignity without regaining 
fairness, learned to satiate rancor through in- 
trigue, and sacrificed public virtue to success, 


The journals and correspondence of the day are | 


filled with instances of the disgust and dismay 
inspired by the innovation of sweeping removals 
from office on the avowed ground of opinion 
only. No dark oath ever bound accomplices 
more strongly in a conspiracy than the single 
tie of party fealty linked their creatures with 
the chiefs and managers who then rose to pow- 
er. To that day and to those men—though the 
author of the infamous invention is uncertain— 
we owe that device of blended threat and boast, 
“To the victors belong the spoils,” which flaunt- 
ed like a pirate flag over their attack upon the 
institutions of their country. Never did polit- 
ical quarrel borrow from the dialect of war a 
more immoral rallying-cry. The famous maxim 
of despotism, ‘* Quid principi placuit legis habet 


vigorem,” fitted in its slavishness the temper | 


of the times that suffered it; but this bandit’s 
pass-word gave the lie to that equality of right 
and freedom of thought from which party in 
modern days is supposed to spring. 

The proscription lists thus opened by one 
party were of course filled up by the other in 
its turn; and political struggles, becoming for 
thousands of employés questions of literal life 
and death, soon took the character which they 
have ever since retained, of desperation inflam- 
ing conviction, the fight for place embittering 
and degrading the contest of principles. Our 
modern practice divorces the ideas of office and 
duty, which should be indissolubly joined, and 
substitutes the false notion of a claim to place 
as 1 right. The civil service is staked as a 
prize for the winner; its posts are all counted, 
valued, and assigned even before the contest 
begins; and each leader points to its pay-roll 
as lawful plunder, as tsonaparte showed his 
starving troops the fat plains of Italy, 

So soon as the result of a Presidential elec- 
tion is known, the whole country from Maine 
to Mexico, and from Vancouver's Island to 
Cape Sable, becomes alive with hordes of mi- 
grating office-seekers. It is as if the very dust 
of the land were turned into the least decent 
of the plagues of Egypt. For each of the de- 
feated dependents preparing for a departure 
that for him is ruin, at least a hundred serv- 
iceable expectants are crowding toward the 
sources of patronage, President Lincoln wrote, 
just after his election, ‘‘I am now receiving 
one-sixth of the nation, which wants to live at 
the expense’of the other five-sixths.” The at- 
tack of these famishing packs of place-men is 
believed to have worried the life out of two 


who procures his nomination ?” 








Presidents, as it fills the first three months of 
each new one’s term with disgust and annoy- 
ance. ‘True, many applicants are fit for office. 
and among such a multitude some fit ones must 
be appointed. But the effect of this disgrace- 
ful scramble is to deter most men of good 
character from applying at all, conscious that 
fitness is the last thing seriously inquired into, 
No longer the well-known test, ‘‘ Is he honest, 


is he capable?” is applied; but we are fast near- 
| 


ing the time when the questions asked will be— 
“Is he dishonest enough to stop at no knavery 


| for the party’s sake ?—is he capable of going 


all lengths, even to crime, to serve the person 
The most pre- 
posterous and infamous claims—a remote rela- 
tionship, general uselessness and ill-success in 
life, an election fraud, a newspaper puff, a well- 
managed riot, a share of expected pay, aid in 


| speculations, ruin from evil courses in party 


service—are urged and acceded to. This play 
of base motives, this tragi-comedy of desperate 
intrigue, culminates during the few months after 
the inauguration in the dismissal from office of 
thousands, their replacement by a swarm as 
worthless and more ravenous, and the cry of 
disappointed rage or despair rising from a hun- 
dred throats where one rejoices. One needs a 
double countenance, half Democritus and half 
Heraclitus, to do justice to the humorous grim- 
ness of description in the journals a year ago 
of the multitudes in the Capitol corridors. Be- 
tween the downcast and the exulting the scene 
presents a sort of tattered travesty of that other 
splendid instance of human baseness—the rush 
of the court of France, upon the cry ‘le roi est 
mort,” away from the d2ad king to greet the 
living one. This great whirlpool stirs up count- 
less eddies of intrigue and bargaining in every 
shire and town of the several States, The in- 
terests and the evil influences connected with 
these sweeping changes ramify through all the 
land, and are set again at their work of mis- 
chief, on a smaller scale, as often as any place 
falls vacant. For though, as of old, our office- 
holders are a race of whom few die and none 
resign—perhaps because time is not given them 
to do either-—yet it does occasionally happen 
that conscience or detection causes the abrupt 
departure of those whose genius for ‘‘ convey- 
ing” develops too rapidly. Some few have even 
exchanged a bureau for a deserved jail. 

So long as the present system of appoint- 
ment is maintained, some such perversion of it 
is inevitable. Upright purpose and diligent 
attention on the part of the Executive, and the 
heads of departments, and chiefs of bureaus— 
and we do not believe these are often wanting 
—must be fruitless, since the immense number 
and variety of applicants has made that person- 
al knowledge which formeriy guided a choice 
impossible. The appointing power must be 
governed in its selection, for the most part, by 
the representations of friends, and especially 
of the members of Congress. These, from the 
niture of the case, form a sort of advisory 
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council, each one of whom is supposed to be 
familiar with the worth and fitness of appli- 
cants for office from his own locality, and to 
bear his share of the duty of inquiry, which 
could never be got through with except by 
some such distribution of it. This virtual 


delegation of the appointing power becomes 
fatally connected with a Congressman’s inter- 


est. Each one of the hundred solicitors for 
each vacant place who beset him not only is a 
voter, but may be also the pivot of an orgen- 
ized machinery of multitudinous voters, and 
often an unscrupulous adept in party manage- 
ment. Promise and punishment are in his 
hands, and he can back his demands with the 
terrors of a plebiscite. When the member's 
election is yet to be paid for, and his re-elec- 
tion, perhaps his whole political career, hangs 
on his choice of a nominee for appointment, 
how is he likely to choose between modest 
merit and influential worthlessness? Human 
nature can rarely resist such a strain, even were 
it not proverbial that Congressional virtue is 
rather eager to embrace than coy to shun such 
seductions. Necessarily too, under the present 
system, members are constantly employed in 
attending to the solicitations, and involved in 
the intrigues of office-seekers. Thus to de- 
fraud the country of the time that should be 
given to their legislative duties, thus to debase 
their office by dancing attendance in ante-cham- 
bers, must wound the self-respect of honorable 
men, aud lead to their replacement by others 


less sensitive and more partisan, and to a grad- | 


val decline in the character of our legislators. 
We do not say, of course, that such a decline, 
due precisely to this. mischief, is far advanced 
already, But when the lowest depth is reached, 
Congressmen, then all self-seeking calculators, 
may perhaps bethink themselves that with every 


gift they destroy many hopes, creating ten en- | 


emies where they pay or attach one friend, and 
that thus, by retributive justice, the evil returns 
to plague the inventors. 

But this is far from being the worst of the 


indirect influences upon government exerted | 


by our vicious system of civil appointments, 
The temper of Congress is not to sue the Ex- 
ecutive for what it has the power to take; the 
step is easy from suggesting to demanding ap- 
pointments, and it has long since been made. 
Representatives nowadays claim the appoint- 
ments to offices within their districts as their 
own property, and use the public trust shame- 
lessly as a fund to pay their own political debts. 
Of course no representative thinks of giving 
money—not his own money at least—for the 
caucus work of intrigue, or the polls work of 
fraud by which his henchmen got him his place ; 
but the public money is there, and he demands 
the use of it. 
his creature into a place for which he knows 
him to be unfit, is in morals as much a robber 
as if he broke open the Treasury vaults. He 
would do a less dangerous though a bolder 


Now the public man who puts | 


ly in that burglary than by placing him where 
he will cause greater loss through fraud. And 
is this claim upon the Executive yielded to the 
legislator without an equivalent? Assuredly 
not! Ifa share of patronage is given, a share 
of legislative support is expected in return. It 
matters not what influence is applied to bring 
about the exchange. It may be only sugges- 
tion, reasoning, persuasion, now. Still the ele- 
ments of a contract exist, the sense of a mutual 
obligation grows up, and as the system matures 
it must ultimately take the form and bear the 
scandal of a constant bargaining. This is En- 
glish patronage, poisonously luxuriant in the 
new soil. The independence of the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of each other 
must become undermined, the limits of their 
respective powers confused, and an essential 
principle of our government vitiated and de- 
stroyed by the reflex action of its defective sys- 
tem of civil administration. 

Fitly or unfitly, then, as often in the latter 
as in the former way, the minor offices are thus 
filled, and the spoil divide’. No one has sought 
their steady obscure work, with the small sal- 
ary to be snatched from him in four years more 
at farthest, who could have employed his abili- 
ties otherwise with the prospect of a certain 
and permanent career, however modest. Very 
few to whom they fell as the hire for party serv- 
ice intend to earn their official pay, or scruple 
to find and make opportunities for plunder dur- 
ing their short holiday. ‘* Work!” said one of 
these creatures; ‘‘I worked to get here. You 
don’t expect me to work, now I am here?” 
Many of these men are ignorant, imbecile, in- 
temperate, profligate. In the revenue service, 
especially, they draw larger pay than the in- 
dustrious, for party service as ward politicians, 
election bullies, and petty wire-pullers. If they 
condescend to work at all, it is with a blunder- 
ing inefficiency that would cause their instant 
dismissal from a decent tradesman’s shop. But 


| as the work must be done, it falls with a double 


and most unfair burden upon the capable and 
diligent. And these are deprived, by the ab- 
surd system of rotation in office, of the aid of 
experience. Official training and official tradi- 
tions make up a great part of a place-man’s effi- 
ciency, and for the lack of these the public civil 
service drags in disgraceful contrast to the 
prompt and exact movement of affairs in the 
military and naval branches. A single expe-. 
rienced clerk will perform with ease duties that 
are indifferently discharged by several inexpe- 
rienced ones. The dismissal of useless and in- 
competent place-men would effect a saving far 
more than sufficient to pay accomplished busi- 
ness men the best salaries, which they now quit 
the government service by hundreds to seek 
elsewhere, Yet the drones continue to be paid, 
and the famous rotation system is thus branded 
as not less extravagant than immoral. Still, 
their unfaithful neglect is less ruinous than their 
active rascality, Few who have had any expe- 


wrong by employing his shoulder-hitter direct- | rience, especially in the revenue offices, are not 
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astounded at the extent and boldness of their 
corruption, and so notorious has the scandal 
become that a m 
scrupled to declare that thieves infest all the 
government departments, and honesty is the 
exception rather than the rule, 

For any private business establishment, such 
a statement, if not a libel, would be a prophecy | 
of ruin, Yet an examination into details proves 
its truth as regards the civil service of the Unit- 
ed States to be not less conspicuous than it is | 
disgraceful. One hundred miliions of dollars, 


one-fourth the revenue to be raised by our tax | 
and tariff laws, vanishes before it reaches the | 


Treasury. One-fourth of the impost laid for 
the support of government upon the labor of the 
working-classes and the ability and capital of 
those who do not live by wages, goes to main- 


tain idlers and cheats in the public offices, | 


One-fourth the price paid by toil for its protec- 
tion by law feeds the worthless lives of those 
who creep into place to corrupt or break law. 
It has come to this, that the government found- 
ed for the greatest good of the greatest number 
manages its pecuniary affairs for the benetit of 
the worst few at the cost of the many. In the 
customs department, it is estimated by the 


highest authority that from negligence and con- | 


nivance, which defects in the law assist, the 
government does not receive more than one- 
half the duties it is entitled to, At the port of 


New York alone there is a yearly loss to the | 


revenue of over thirty millions. The tax on 


spirits fails by tens of millions to yield its due | 


fruit. The journals teem with accounts of | 
frauds and defalcations in the public service, in 
which the successful scoundrel scorns to swoop | 
at less than a fortune. These operations vary 
in their methods, being conducted sometimes 
with the secrecy of collusion, and sometimes 
with the boldness of defiance. The scent of 


such corruption attracts from afar clouds of ob- | 


scene birds who settle upon our coasts as fraud- 
ulent impor’ers, thrive by the aid of venal ac- 
complices, and return home with their spoil to 
defame republican institutions. The gibbet, 
‘that melancholy sign of civilization which greet- 
ed the voyager to a strange shore, should rise 
beside our light-houses to punish that combined 
breach of hospitality and honesty committed by 
these Hessians of trade. Other plunderers 
along our extended frontier, uniting skill with 
daring, elude the payment of duties by smug- 
gling, to the ruin of honorable merchants as 
well as to the injury of the government. Still 
more outrageously, illicit distillers, trusting the 
supineness and disdaining the safe purchase of 
official friends, intrench themselves in the heart 
of cities, and wage a little war against the troops 
sent to dislodge them. And others still, bold- 
ly steaming into the large ports, buy or watch 
the opportunity of landing parts of their car- 
goes in fraud, and pay from the plunder for the 
desperate services rendered in some cases by 
their villainous tools in maiming and murdering 
the faithful officials set to watch them. No 


-mber of Congress has not | 


| wonder that, with decency discouraged by such 
| associations, and honesty deterred by such dap- 
gers, the civil service sinks steadily into deeper 
discredit. No wonder, when Congress rejects 
an enlightened plan for its reform, that on the 
| very day that plan was defeated a fraud by a 
| ‘Treasury clerk should have been detected to an 
amount that would have paid for the expense 
| of establishing it. Thus, instead of creating 
| schools for training young men in the various 
branches of the civil service, as other govern- 
| ments have done, we convert our public offices 
into seminaries where every art of fraud is 
taught, and pay our pupils for learning to cheat 
us more shrewdly. The United States indeed 
“ builded worse than they knew” in erecting on 
the Island of Manhattan that stately pile which 
invites-tenants worthy of the edifices of Black- 
well’s, shelters inmates whom the hospital and 
the bridewell would welcome home, and _pro- 
motes its candidates from the pot-house through 
public service to the penitentiary. Pity that so 
few exchange official pap for the more whole- 
some black bread and broth of Sing Sing. 

Yet this dilapidation of our finances, and the 

consequent strain upon our resources, grave as 
these mischiefs are, do not complete the view 
of the serious evils inflicted by the wretched 
condition of our civil service. These conspic- 
juous samples of negligence permitted and 
wrong tolerated by the supreme power de- 
prave general morality, and loosen the strict- 
|ness of integrity in private affairs. It is a 
| grievous evil that dishonest officials tempt and 
taint their associates ; it is a fearful danger that 
|every four years new hordes of unprincipled 
| men, despising work, are cast out from the pub- 
| lic offices to get their living at the expense of 
| the community; but this influence is far less 
| subtle and corrupting than is the idea thus im- 
| planted in the public mind that the state does 
not need or care for virtue in its civil servants. 
What squeamishness to complain of individual 
breaches of trust, of legislative bribery, of ve- 
nality in the courts, of universal faithlessness 
in work, when the state itself founds a perpet- 
ual lottery of license, and distributes its quad- 
rennial prizes among the most cunning and 
rapacious ! 

Unhappily, lack of knowledge does not ex- 
cuse, but rather weakness of principle disgraces 
the nation for so long a tolerance of this mon- 
strous system. More than fifty years ago Jo- 
siah Quincy exposed and whipped the baseness 
even then intriguing about him under its shel- 
ter. Our wisest statesmen deplored and warned 
against the dangerous corruptions flowing from 
the innovation of rotation in office. And the 
utter depravity into which the service has fes- 
tered of late, under the stimulus of our extended 
tax and revenue demands, has alarmed all who 
care for the country more than for parties or 
personal interests. Three years ago Mr. Jenckes 
presented to the House of Representatives the 
project of a law for the reform of the civil serv- 








ice, which, after certain modifications made to 
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satisfy objections to its form, has been discussed 
and defeated at each succeeding session. The 
need of such improvement as the bill proposes 
is not seriously denied, its most vigorous oppo- 
nent confessing that the truth is even under- 
stated in the assertion that the people are 
robbed by their civil service agents of three 
times the amount the whole civil service costs. 
The purification and strengthening of our ad- 
ministrative system is sought, by this measure, 
through the adoption of the leading principles 
that give such efficiency to the practice of other 
nations. It proposes competitive examination, 
open to all, of candidates for places, excepting, 
unnecessarily as it seems to us, postmasters and 
consuls. Is a postmaster fit for his place who 
can not read writing or keep plain accounts, 
or a consul who can not speak the tongue of 
the country he goes to? and are none of our 
present officials of these classes wanting in these 
elementary qualifications? Why isthe frequent 
and safe distribution of letters impossible in 
our great cities, except because permanence in 
place offers no inducement to the best men to 
enter the postal service? Why do we gain so 
little authentic knowledge of the recent statis- 
tics and internal interests of foreign nations, 
such as they collect of ours, except from the 
want of special knowledge and experience in 
our commercial agents? The bill further pro- 
vides for promotion by seniority, giving room, 
however, for the earlier advance of those best 
qualified or specially deserving, through par- 
ticular examinations. It also prescribes modes 
of trial, removal, or suspension for delinquency ; 
it subjects existing place-holders to a test of 
their fitness for office ; and it defers to the spirit 
of the times in opening admission to the public 
service for all women who prove their capacity 
for it. But it omits, probably from dread of 
plausible but unintelligent attacks, any provi- 
sion whatever for the support of civil servants 
upon retirement, from age or incapacity occur- 
ring while in service. It arranges for the divi- 
sion of the country into numerous examination 
districts, for the convenience of candidates, and 
proposes to defray a part of the cost of the new 
system from small fees to be paid by appli- 
cants, about equal to the hotel bill for one day 
which each of the temperate ones now pays 
whenever he posts to the capital on his doubtful 
mission. ‘The action of the Board of Commis- 
sioners which this law would create is confined 
to prescribing rules, conducting examinations, 
and giving certificates of fitness. They are to 
make no appointments whatever, but merely 
recommendations for appointments, from among 
which the appointing power will select and nom- 
inate to office, as the existing law directs, For 
candidates who pass the tests, but are not able 
to obtain a place, these official certificates would 
be valuable proofs of character and capacity, 
and would serve, as similar ones now do in 
England, as the highest recommendations for 
employment elsewhere. 

No one can hope to reform a system without 





a struggle against those who profit by its abuses; 
and the more profoundly these abuses have pen- 
etrated, the more violent the effort usually is 
} to maintain them. Yet so plain is the need 
for an amendment in our civil administration, 
that most of the legislators who grieved to see 
its fountains of corruption dried up, preferred 
to resist its purification by the silent scandal of 
a vote rather than the open mistake of speech 
The facts demonstrating that need are too fla- 
grant and too exactly stated to be gainsayed ; the 
improved machinery of the plan for assuring the 
remedy is too simple and efficient for cavil; and 
the objections urged against its principle hardly 
cover their weakness with a show of plausibility, 
The principal of these objections are, that the 
system will be costly ; that it will not be faith- 
fully snd vigorously managed; and that it is 
borrowed from monarchical governments, and 
contradicts the theory of cur own |y creating a 
privileged order. Its annual expense is esti- 
mated, by those who cling to the present abuses, 
at the interest upon a million dollars. But as 
the saving which it fairly promises to effect in 
the mere matter of stealing is just a million 
a year, to say nothing of the reduced number 
of paid places which it contemplates, this par- 
ticular unfavorable view does not seem to de- 
serve much attention from any one who is able 
tocipher. The second exception taken implies 
both that a sense of high official duty dictates 
negligence, and that the new system would be 
abused as a state engine for party objects. But 
it contradicts experience to assume that the 
commissioners named to carry out this or any 
similar improvement, holding a post at least as 
dignified and important as that held by the 
head of a department, would be willfully care- 
less, or would knowingly employ careless sub- 
ordinates. The cases are rare in which even 
party zeal seriously charges opponents in high 
places with that peculiar mode of throwing 
away their reputations; and still rarer are the 
instances of such charges sustained by proof. 
And granting that the amended plan could be 
usurped and controlled by party, would not its 
operation even then be a great improvement 
upon our present wretched methods? Would 
it not be better to have occasional vacancies 
filled by fit men from a party in power, than to 
have vacancies made by wholesale expressly to 
be filled with unfit men from either party in 
turn? But it is a striking merit of the new 
system, shown by the experience of its working 
in other countries, that the place-man ceases to 
be a partisan, when the enmity of one party and 
the favor of the other can neither help nor harm 
him so long as he is faithful to duty. This 
whole argument rests on the assumption, un- 
worthy of patriotism, that there is no such thing 
as public virtue left in the land; and if that be 
well founded, we might almost as well dispense 
with free government altogether, for we would 
then be much nearer to despotism than our de- 
moralizing practices of administration have yet 
brought us. 
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The affected horror which shrinks from a re- 
form in our civil service system because it is 
copied from the practice of monarchical govern- 
ments might raise a cheer from a mass-meet- 
ing, but scarcely deserves serious reproof. The 
bases of that reform are adopted by all enlight- 
ened governments of whatsoever nature ; they 
were laid down in France by the reddest radi- 
cals the world ever saw, and they are acted on 
in Switzerland at this day. This objection, if 
sincere, overlooks the distinction between prin- 
ciples of government and methods of applying 
those principles in routine affairs. The form 
and theory of a government are one thing; the 
civil administration of its details is quite an- 
other thing, the latter being a pure matter of 


business, with no more political character about | 


it than book-keeping has. Fitness and faithful- 
ness have nothing to do with opinions; and the 
best way of securing those for its service is the 
only way that a government worthy of the name 
ought to employ. So far indeed is the nature 
of this reform from being antagonistic to the 
spirit of our government, that when the system 
it imitates was proposed in England it met with 
resolute resistance from the patrician order, in- 
stinctively conscious that it was founded on the 
purest democracy. It is objected that the re- 
form ‘‘ runs a line through the mass of citizens, 
and sets off the favored class.” It proposes to 
do precisely that—to set off, on one side, those 
who prove themselves worthy of public favor 


and fit for public service, and to give every one | 


of them, man or woman, an equal chance of 
entering it; while it sets off, on the other side, 
all whose lack of energy and capacity and char- 
acter unfits them for any trust whatever. It is 
charged against this reform that it creates a 
privileged class. On the contrary, it has not 
an element of privilege about it, and its whole 
tendency is hostile to privilege. It would in- 
deed invite the best qualities and the best moral 
training every where into fair competition for 
public employments, and it would destroy the 
preposterous notion of a right in any one to 
**the honors and emoluments of office,” to quote 
the cant of caucus, while it would utterly root 
out the only really privileged class in the repub- 
lic—the permanent class of small politicians 
whom larger politicians bribe into intrigue and 
violence by the pay of place—the class whose 
impudent and ceaseless claim to live idly at the 
expense of the state now drives the worthier 
five-sixths of their fellow-citizens away from its 
service. 

In their dependence upon that dangerous 
class we detect a motive for the steady resist- 
ance made by legislators to this wise and essen- 
tial reform of the civil service. They are slow 
to admit what they more than suspect, that that 
dependence has already sunk into a servitude 
which injures their personal interest quite as 
much as it disgraces their public character. Is 
it not time for them to reflect that besides and 
above the sordid accounting for places with 
their mercenaries which satisfies one where it 


| enrages ten, there is an account of their own 
| fidelity in high office to be rendered to the peo- 
| ple, who understand and watch these abuys 


es? 


| Neither party can suffer by laying aside thi. 
implement of warfare which has proved ruinoys 
| to both, since the disarmament will be mutual 


| And no one, of either party, can more easily 
| win a title to the gratitude of his countrymen 
| than by sustaining the cause of this indispensa- 
| ble reform. 

Sooner or later it must be carried out. The 
| people of the United States must either confess 
| their inferiority in practical good sense to J] 
| other nations, or they must redeem their ad 
| ministrative system. That reform will saye 
| revenue and lighten taxation; it will paralyze 
the hand of the public thief, and stop the polit- 
ical bully’s wages; it will speed dispatch, per- 
fect accuracy, and lessen cost in the transaction 
of the public business ; it will open an honora- 
ble career ‘to ‘the tens of thousands of young 
men and women who will gladly fit themselves 
to serve the state when honesty earns a place 
and diligence can keep it for life. By that re- 
form the strongest bond connecting the carrion 
of the lobby with the living body of the legisla- 
ture will be cut asunder; the great departments 
that share supreme power among them will 
again work each in its limited sphere, without 
discord or encroachment; official virtue will 
cease to be a by-word, and private faithlessness 
lose the excuse it takes from public laxity. 
State administrations may mend by the exam- 
ple, and the overthrow no longer seem hopeless 
of the kleptocracy that tramples our great cities 
under its satyr hoofs. For the first time we 
| Shall stand in the brotherhood of nations equals 
of all the rest in mutual knowledge and intelli- 
gent intercourse; and for the first time justify 
our boast of model republicanism, as a common- 
wealth ruled by common-sense and common 
virtue. Of two fatal presents made by the Old 
World at our birth, we have cast away one, the 
Slavery which belied our political theory, before 
the first century of national life ended; the 
second will be nobly begun by the perfect prac- 
tical development of that theory, when we re- 
ject the other evil gift of Patronage. 





MISS ELLINGTON’S NIECE. 
A LOVE STORY. 

EOPLE pitied Laura Ellington very much 

when she was, by the death of her grand- 
father, left alone in the world, as they phrased 
it. That is to say, a great deal of verbal pity 
was expressed for the pretty young lady, but in 
reality there was little felt; for it was a toler- 
ably well understood fact that old Ellington 
had been a very dubious kind of guardian to his 
grand-daughter. 

Moreover, it would have been hard to feel 
pity for such a girl as Laura Ellington, even 
had she not been left the wealthy, unfettered 
girl she was by her grandfather's will. It 
would have been hard to feel “pity” for that 




















handsome, clear, brown-skinned girl, with the 
deep gray eyes and the nut-brown hair, with 
the finely rounded, erect figure, and the proud- 


ly poised little head. Pity and Laura Elling- 
ton rarely occurred to the minds and hearts of 
men simultaneously. 

She was the only daughter of old Mr. Elling- 
ton’s only son, and for many years, ever since 
the death of her parents—when she was quite a 
child, in fact—she had lived with her grandfa- 
ther in the handsome old family mansion in one 
of the Regent’s Park terraces. Friends of the 
family speculated about her a good deal, and 
conjectures were rife as to whether the old man’s 
attractive companion would be his heiress or 
not. ‘The doubt was caused by this fact—Lau- 
ra had a brother. 

Many years before the date of the opening | 
of this story—when Laura Ellington was a little 
girl of four, indeed—this brother, then a young 
man of twenty-one, had shocked his family out 
of all natural affection for him by marrying sud- 
denly and strangely. He was at Oxford, read- 
ing for honors they all thought, when one morn- 
ing to them there came these tidings: he had 
outraged authority and been rusticated ; he had 
outraged common-sense and got himself mar- 
ried to a nobody. 

In hot wrath the Ellington family inquired 
angrily of the offender himself why he had done 
these things; and when he pleaded his wife’s 
charm of grace and beauty in extenuation of 
his folly, they refused to listen to him. Even 
his mother turned a cold, deaf ear to the voice 
of her first-born, now that he had acted in op- 
position toMher wishes. Even his father had no 
sympathy with a young man’s love for a fair 
face. While as for his grandfather, the head 
of the house, he cast off the luckless scion of it 
utterly. 

Young Ellington was as proud as the proud- 
est of them. He tore their letters of reproof 
and renunciation to tatters, and with his wife 
went forth to fight the battle of life without 
making any further sign to them. His little 
sister soon forgot him; and so, when her grand- 
father died and she was left his sole heiress, 
she was not troubled with compunctions of con- 
science respecting the brother who ought, at 
least, to have shared with her. Whether he 
had died in distress or was living in poverty, 
whether the world had been kind or cruel to 
him, she did not know, and, to tell the truth, 
she did not very much care. 

“T was an infant when Robert cut himself 
off from his family by his own folly,” she would 
say to the few-who did venture to name him to 
her; and in that speech was comprised all the 
knowledge she had of the brother who had left 
boyhood behind him when she was a baby. 

Miss Ellington was left the uncontrolled mis- 
tress of herself and of all the possessions that 
had been her grandfather's; and these posses- 
sions were not few. In addition to the big, 
magnificent, dreary house in the Regent’s Park, 
she owned a fair estate in one of the midland 
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counties, and a good deal of house property in 
one of the most crowded and busiest metropol- 
itan districts. Altogether her income was a 
large ore; and her “responsibilities were pro- 
portionably great,” she tried to feel as she sat in 
her stately drawing-room alone the night after 
her grandfather's funeral. 

Miss Ellington was alone. Several dozen 
devoted friends and acquaintances would have 
been enchanted to share her solitude and her 
luxury, her grief and her seclusion. But Laura 
was an independent-minded girl; and so, when 
one correct female friend after another had been 
proposed to her as a sort of unofficial chaperon 
for the time, she had declared her intention of 
protecting and countenancing herself for the 
future unaided until she married. 

She had been very fond of the old man, who, 
in his turn, had idolized her; and she was think- 
ing of him tearfully now as she sat alone, with 
the words of the solemn funeral service still 
ringing in her ears. Still she knew that she did 
not regret him very much, in the honest accept- 
ation of the word. He had idolized her, but he 
had also thwarted her will; and Miss Ellington 
was not one to meekly endure having her will 
thwarted. 

She was four-and-twenty now, and it will 
readily be understood that she had not reached 
those years unscathed, unloving, and unloved. 
**'Talk about experience!” she had often said 
hotly to her grandfather ; ‘‘ I have been through 
a very fiery furnace, and learned more in my 
journey than the tame experience of a hundred 
years can teach me.” And then her grandfa- 
ther had been wont to shake his head sadly, 
and to lament over the ill-regulated mind that 
had made the ordeal he had condemned her to 
a fiery one. 

Three years ago, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of her twenty-first birthday, she had 
fallen in love. She gave herself up to the free 
indulgence of the luxury the feeling was to 
her for a few weeks, and then she was rudely 
aroused, and compelled to own herself wanting 
in judgment for having so givenup. The man 
she loved had the misfortune to be poor, too 
poor to keep a wife in any position at all, too 
poor to dare to risk the dangers of matrimony 
with such a delicately nurtured woman as 
Laura, unless Laura’s grandfather would se- 
cure her from discomfort and dependence by 
making her a fixed allowance. 

Captain Meredith told Laura this truth open- 
ly and honestly—unfortunately, he did not tell 
it to her until after he had told her how he 
loved her, and won the tale of her love from 
her in return. She told it to him passionately, 
rapturously. Her young, handsome artiilery 
captain was a hero in her eyes—no grandfather 
could withstand him, she thought—no human 
being could deem her other than fortunate and 
enviable in having won his love. She fired her 
lover with some of the ardor of her faith. It 
was a surprise to the young man when his suit 
was rejected by old Mr, Ellington—a surprise 
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to the young man, but a bad, bitter shock to 
the girl. 

For a few days after her grandfather had 
given his definitive in some hard sentences, in 
which he declared his determination that “no 
pauper should batten on his heireys,” the girl 
nourished a hope. It was a wild, foolish hope; 
ijt was soon proved a fallacious one. ‘‘ If Guy 
Meredith asks me to run away with him, I'll 
forfeit every thing and do it,” she said to her- 
self. But Guy Mereditly was a man of honor, 
and so he would not tempt Laura to make any 
sacrifice in her haste which she might reason- 
ably be expected to repent of at her leisure. 

He said good-by to her sadly enough, and 
left her to the misery that eats out the fresh- 
ness from the heart of many a passionate young 
maiden. They loved each other; but the knowl- 
edge that they did so gave her no comfort when 
once the truth was borne in upon her mind that 
well as he loved her, he loved honor more. 
“We must trust to time and be faithful to each 
other,” he whispered to her in their last stolen 
interview; ‘‘my prospects must improve, and 
then, Laura, will you come to me ?” 

Would she go to him then ? 
throbbed as he asked the question ! 
know right well that she would go to him then 
or now, or at any moment? She longed to 
burst the bonds of the instinct of maidenly re- 
serve, and tell him that she would follow him 
through all the world without ever giving a 


thought to that which she would relinquish. 
She longed to do this; but she restrained her- 
self strongly, gave him the promise to be faith- 
ful to him and to hope for better times feebly, 
and then they parted. 

All this had happened three years ago, and 
the name of Guy Meredith had never been | 


heard in their circle since. For a while she 
had nurtured wrath against her grandfather for 
the cold way in which he had caused a cloud 
to obscure the sun of her young love. But, 
after a time, when she learned from other sources 
that Guy’s prospects were brightening, she for- 
gave her grandfather, and began to look for- 
ward joyfully to the day when Captain Mere- 
dith should come and test her constancy. 

He had exchanged into a regiment that was 
going to India, and when he had been in India 
long enough to master some of the dialects, he 
had been given a good staff appointment, where 
his services as interpreter made him of note, 
and paved the way to speedy promotion. As 
scon as he could get leave he was coming home 
to demand his bride. Laura’s heart beat proud- 
ly and fondly of all she, whom he believed to 
be penniless, could endow him with. 

**T hope he will not hear it until he h... asked 
me to be his wife,” she thought; “there is no 
engagement between us, and I should like him 
to seek me again before he knows I’m an heir- 
ess.” ‘Then she went on to plan oui for him a 
career that would keep him in Englund. He 
should be a magistrate ; he should breed prize 
cattle, and hunters, and greyhounds. He should 


How her heart | 
Did he not | 


go into Parliament, and make her as proud of 
him as she felt it was in her to be of her own 
noble-hearted Guy. On the whole, it must be 
admitted that her meditations on the evening 
after her grandfather’s funeral were not misan- 
thropical. 

Old Mr. Ellington died in May, and early in 
June Laura received a letter from a legal firm 
advising her of the death of her almost forgot- 
ten brother and of the existence of his daughter; 
to which latter fact they begged to call her 
special attention. At first, on receipt of this 
letter, Miss Ellington was very much shocked, 
Then she felt rather surprised at the actual ex- 
istence of a live niece. And then she felt con- 
siderably bored as she reflected that it unques- 
tionably behooved her to see to that niece’s 
well-being. 

As soon as she had convinced herself of this 
responsibility she set to work to fulfill it. “A 
child will be greatly in my way when I marry,” 
she said, candidly, to her friends; ‘‘ but I feel 
it to be my duty to adopt and provide for my 
brother’s daughter.” And then her friends 
suggested various schools at home and abroad 
where Miss Ellington’s niece could be taken in 
and done for at a more or less reasonable rate, 

It was a sharp pang of mingled pleasure and 
| pain that assailed her when she first looked upon 
her niece. The senior partner of the firm that 
had first written on the subject brought Kate 
Ellington to her aunt’s house ; and then, in place 
of the child whom she had expected, Miss E!- 
lington saw a woman very little younger and 
}even more beautiful than herself. She had 
never thought of her brother’s child as grown 
up and pretty, far less had she thought of her 
as fascinating, self-possessed, and fully con- 
scious of her own claims to consideration, as this 
young lady appeared to be. 
| Kate Ellington had the beauty of a Venus 
and the fatal gift of pleasing of a Vivien. Miss 
| Ellington’s own eyes were deeply gray, and 
beautifully fringed with black lashes, but they 
lacked the luminous splendor of Kate’s violet 
orbs. Miss Ellington’s locks were a bonny 
bright brown that would glitter as though there 
were golden threads in it in the sun ; but these 
locks did not, however deftly arranged, crown 
her head with the queenly grace that Kate im- 
parted to the most careless tiring of her ruddy 
auburn tresses. Miss Ellington had a finely 
formed, erect figure, but it seemed insignificant 
and stiff by the side of Kate’s magnificently 
formed bust and grand languor of bearing. 
In short, the aunt was a very pretty woman— 
the niece a very beautiful one. 

Kate was an enigma. She candidly con- 
fessed that she was ignorant, that she knew 
nothing of the usages of good society, and that 
she had frequently faced actual privation, Yet 
whatever subject she spoke about had a charm 
for her hearers ; her manners were perfect, and 
her tastes and habits as extravagant as if from 
her babyhood she had been allowed the unlim- 
ited control of money. For many years her 
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father had held a situation of trust in acounty| ‘That is no word for him. Oh, Kate! I 


bank ina garrison town. “It was a post that was | can’t tell you what a good, dear fellow he is. I 
more honorable than remunerative,” Kate said, fell in love with his handsome fuce first, I ac- 
coully; “so, as you may imagine, Aunt Laura, knowledge, but I soon got to think only of his 
my fasts were more frequent than my festivals.” | cleverness and goodness—” 


“You don’t mean to say you ever yanted—}| ‘* Dear me! I should never fall in love with 
were hungry, and couldn’t have things ?” Laura | a man’s goodness,” Kate interrupted; “ it’s 
cried, in high excitement. such an abstract thing. Is he good style ?” 

“Qh no!” the beauty answered; ‘‘ my pri- **Of course he is,” Laura said, scornfully. 


yations were of a different order, but they were | ‘‘ Don’t I tell you that he belongs to a branch 
privations nevertheless. I had to wear scant of one of our best and oldest families. He’s a 
skirts when full ones were the fashion, and vice | thorough gentleman, Kate. He couldn't do a 
versa, and I would rather have been hungry mean thing, or a false thing, or a cruel thing.” 
than that any day.” “In short, ‘he’s a darling and a king, my 
“In other words, your papa couldn’t afford | Hugo!’” Kate sang, laughing. ‘‘ I wonder what 
to dress you well,” Laura said, rather crossly. | he will think of me.” She rose up on one el- 
‘‘ Exactly ; and you, who have always been | bow as she spoke, and held the other hand out 
able to dress as you like, don’t know the full | to attract Laura’s attention. The movement 
horror of it. I never could be afforded any | caused her sleeve to fall back, and disclosed an 
thing striking until it was going out, so I was | arm so rarely proportioned and colored that the 
always behindhand. Papa used to try and | statuesque character of her beauty impressed 
make me believe that I looked well in any | itself afresh upon her aunt. 
thing, the simpler the better; but I knew bet-| ‘Think of you! He will think you superb, 
ter than that. I wish, as you're so good, that | Kate,” she said ; and Kate smiled and replied : 
I had been let know you before.” | “But men don’t care to have their wives’ 
“ Perhaps I couldn't have helped you before, | nieces haunting their houses perpetually, how- 
Kate.” ever superb they may be. We are too nearly 
“Perhaps not, so it doesn’t signify. I know | of an age for him to feel that you are bound to 
you now, and I’m only twenty, so I have plenty | be my protectress, though you have been good 


of time before me.” enough to act as if you thoughtso. If he 
“For what, Kate ?” | doesn’t like me for myself, he will feel me to be 


’ 


“For ‘fulfilling my destiny ;’ isn’t that the | an intruder.” 
slang expression people use for marrying, and| ‘‘ He will like you for yourself—of course he 
having children? I wonder you hayen’t mar-/| will like you for yourself,” Laura said, impa- 
ried, Aunt Laura.” tiently. ‘I wish you hadn't raised the ques- 
“] think I will tell you why I haven't,” Laura | tion, Kate; you are my niece, that will be enough 
said, half to herself, half to her niece; but even | for Guy.” 
as she made up her mind to doitafearassailed| ‘‘ Notwithstanding, I shall wish him to like 
her that Kate would not understand the ~ ives | me for myself if I am to live in his house,” Kate 
that had actuated Captain Meredith, and the said, quietly, and then there was a pause; and 
love that had kept her constant to him. when Laura Ellington spoke, some few minutes 
“T think I should like to hear your story,” | aiterward, it was on another subject. 
Kate said, languidly, placing herself as she| The day came at last when Guy Meredith was 
spoke in the depths of a softly cushioned sofa. | to come to claim his bride. He had never once 
‘Don’t introduce any irrelevant matter please, | in his letters alluded to her grandfather's death, 
Aunt Laura, or I shall forget who’s who.” and Laura rightly conjectured that he did not 
“T think you are forgetting that already,” | know of it. Her fortune, her position as posi- 
Laura said, coldly. She did not desire to live | tive possessor of all the old man’s wealth, was 
on other than terms of perfect equality with her | unknown to Guy as yet, and Laura loved to 
niece; but she certainly had no intention of | think that it was so—loved to feel that it was 
quietly suffering her niece to assume airs of su- | for herself (only herself) that she was sought. 
periority over her. So she said that she thought | When the hour came for his arrival such a soft, 
Kate was forgetting who was who already, and | bright flush mounted to her cheek that she look- 
then felt nervously fearful lest Kate should feel |ed even younger than her magnificent niece, 


crushed. | who was feeling rather bored by all this ‘fuss 
But Kate was apparently quite unconscious | and excitement,” as she termed it, about the 
of the rebuke conveyed so mildly. | advent of another woman’s lover. 


**T assure you I’m all attention and compre- He came at last; and Miss Ellington’s niece 
hension,” she said, laughing. ‘Now, dear | saw in her aunt’s future husoand “ nothing ex- 
Aunt Laura, confide in me and I will give you | traordinary,” she averred to herself, with some 
my advice,” she said, saucily. And then Laura | satisfaction. He was a well grown and well 
related that little experience of hers with re-| set up man, with a soldierly bearing, a gentle- 
gard to Captain Meredith. | manly address, and a face that would have been 

“ And so you have waited for each other for | handsome if it had not ‘‘ been bronzed out of 
three years. And now you'll reward him with | all harmony with his light blue eyes,” she 
your hand and your fortune. Is he nice?” | said. And he saw in her the realization of ey- 
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ery wild dream of sumptuous beanty which he 
had ever dreamed. Even as Laura, holding him 
proudly by the hand, introduced him to her 
niece in the words, ‘‘ This is the Guy Meredith 
I have told you of, Kate; he is going to be my 
husband”—even as she said these words with 
such an intensity of affection and pride and 
trust in him, he felt his heart beat more quickly 
as he met the violet eyes of the one who was 
gifted with such beauty and grace as might have 
been hers who tempted Launcelot from his 
knightly allegiance, and wrought the ruin of the 
round table. 

Their paths apparently lay smoothly before 
them. He had but to renew his offer in order 
to be accepted; and when he had renewed it, 
justifying it by the assertion that now he could 
maintain her as she ought to be maintained, she 
told him of the old man’s death and her own 
riches, ‘I am glad you did not know any of 
this before you came back to me, my own true 
Guy,” she said; ‘‘it is such a joy to me to be 
able to tell you that all this is mine, and that all 
that’s mine is thine from this day forth!” She 
spoke these words very joyously, and it crushed 
her spirits rather when he replied, despondingly : 

“I wish to Heaven your grandfather had ac- 
ceded to our moderate wishes and enabled us 
to marry three years ago. A little then would 
have made us happier than—” He paused ab- 
ruptly, and she asked, anxiously, 

**¢ Than’ what, Guy ?” 

“Than the delay has made us,” he answered, 
confusedly. 

** Delay has not been dangerous in our case,” 
she said, fondly. ‘‘ Guy, these three past years 
seem as nothing now I see you again; and I do 
rejoice in my wealth and in the power it gives 
us for your sake.” 

He took her hand and kissed it almost hum- 
bly. ‘‘ You good, true woman,” he said, in a 
low voice ; ‘‘I will do my best to make you feel 
that delay has not been dangerous in our case.” 

“ How strangely you speak, Guy!” she said. 
** Why, delay has been our friend—has aggrand- 
ized you and enriched me; and I am not less 
pretty, less graceful, less lovable, than I was 
three years ago—am I?” she added, anxiously. 

He took her in his arms then and kissed her, 
assuring her, passionately, that she was more 
than all these things; but still something in his 
tones rang untrue, although his words were kind. 

And while he was embracing and reassur- 
ing her the beautiful niece who was depend- 
ent on Miss Ellington came into the room, and 
looked with grandly wondering eyes upon the 
scene, 

**T am sure I beg your pardon,” she said ; 
‘*but really I had no idea I should intrude 
upon any thing so poetical as the embrace of a 
pair of reunited lovers. Captain Meredith will 
be longer according me his forgiveness than 
you will be, Aunt Laura. I see it in his eyes.” 

“Indeed you read their language wrongly,” 
he said, warmly; and Kate shrugged her hand- 
some shoulders as she answered : 





“You'll think me beneath anger when you 
hear my mission.” ‘Then she turned to Miss 
Ellington and put out her hands with a pity- 
imploring gesture. ‘They say beggars mustn't 
be choosers; but don’t condemn me to that 
odious tea-green suit which Mrs. Bertrand sg; ays 
she had express orders from you to make forme.” 

**Oh, Kate, I thought it lov ely!” 
eagerly. 

**Did you so? Well, I pity your taste, and 
resign myself,” Kate said, looking through her 
lashes. 

** Don’t keep it if you dislike it,” Miss Elling- 
ton said, in a slightly offended tone. The cos- 
tume under discussion had cost her much care 
and thought. It was new in color and rich in 
material, and was well suited to display the 
peculiar beauty and brilliancy of her beautiful 
and brilliant niece. It struck Miss Ellington 
as hard, rather, that Kate should elect to make 
herself out aggrieved, even in such a minor 
matter as this, before Captain Meredith. 

‘* What did your niece mean by saying beg- 
gars mustn’t be choosers?” he asked, rather 
constrainedly, of Laura a little later. 

**Don’t call her my niece in that hesitating 
way, Guy.” 

** What shall I call her? you are Miss Elling- 
ton.” 

“Call her Kate.” 

“That sounds too familiar.” 

** Please don’t stand upon the order of your 
speech to her; she will think you dislike her 
if you are stiff.” 

“Dislike her,” he repeated, in an impas- 
sioned tone; ‘she’s not a creature to call forth 
that faculty. How lovely she is, to be sure!” he 
added, enthusiastically. Then he bent down 
and kissed Laura’s hand, which she had put 
out to him when she had made her protest 
against the exceeding formality of his mention 
of her niece—bent down and kissed it. Kissed 
it tenderly ; but still not as he would have kissed 
it three years ago, she felt. 

It was not well with any one of those three, 
seemingly, that night. A pang of doubt—of 
doubt which she could not dissolve, could not 
analyze even—had assailed Laura, It seemed 
to her that a change had come over Guy—her 
once ardent-hearted, noble-souled lover. But 
in what this change consisted it was impossi- 
ble to say. He was almost the same, but not 
quite the same; and how one hates the almost, 
under such circumstances, 

And a more horrible pang than even this 
doubt had assailed Guy Meredith. Laura dis- 
trusted something vague; but he distrusted a 
more dangerous tangibility. He distrusted that 
dreadfully beautiful niece’s power over him— 
the affianced of her aunt. He knew that his 
heart was revolting already against the alle- 
giance he had voluntarily vowed. He knew 
himself failing, in fact—failing in all those qual- 
ities of honor and constancy and consistency 
on which he had once prided himself. He 
knew himself bewitched—hopelessly and fool- 


Laura said, 
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ishly bewitched by the graciously beautiful si- 
ren, who on the surface was so oblivious of 
him and of his adoration. 

But oblivious only on the surface. In the 
heart which throbbed under that grandly mod- 
eled chest she had planned many a pretty arti- 
fice, many a winning wile. And that which 
she had cleverly planned she had fairly exe- 
cuted. Before he had been thrown in contact 
with her a month, he had Jearned to look with 
admiring interest on every fresh phase of her 
splendid caprice. She was by turns indifferent 
and careless to him and to every one else, and 
carefully charming. He hardly knew which 
manner beseemed her best, which grace of hers 
was more dazzling to him. It was a very fiery 
furnace this, through which the gallant young 
officer was passing, and he got most horribly 
singed in the ordeal. 

As for Kate, she was “only fulfilling her 
destiny,” she told herself, reassuringly. Her 
father had been unjustly treated—robbed of his 
birth-right by the very man who had enriched 
heraunt, It was only poetical justice, if in turn 
she took to herself something that was of value 
to that aun Only poetical justice, even if 
she squandered it. 

So she reasoned; so in pity for her woman- 
liness let us believe she felt. At any rate she 
did not hold herhand. At any rate she did not 
indulge herself with the luxury of being merci- 
ful. If it was fine to spare, it was also fine to 
spoil. ‘Let those take who have the power, 
and let those keep who can,” she said, with 
one of the prettiest waves of her pretty head. 
And at the time she said it she felt tolerably 
certain that she had the power to take, and that 
* Aunt Laura” had not the power to keep. 

“Oh! the dalliance and the wit! the flat- 
tery and the strife!” That period was so full 
of all these elements to the trio with whom 
these annals have to deal. It came to an end 
at length; and the end came in this way: 

The wedding-day was fixed—the wedding- 
day which was to see consummated that long- 
tried fealty and love which had been between 
Laura Ellington and Guy Meredith. And as 
soon as it was fixed, anxious heed was taken 
of it, and all and sundry were on their mettle 
to do it honor. Into the midst of the festal 
strain of preparation there came this passing 
discord: Kate would not be the bridemaid of 
her aunt! Kate was determined to seek an- 
other home! 

The announcement of this intention came 
upon Miss Ellington like a thunder-clap. 
When? why? what did it portend? It had all 
along been understood that Kate should live 
with them. She looked at her lover for his 
indorsement of this expression, and she read 
only blank dismay in his face. ‘I do not wish 
to part with her,” she said. ‘‘ I owe something 
to my brother’s child—something that we will 
both strive to repay; won’t we, Guy ?” 

** Don’t ask me—don’t ask me, for Heaven’s 
sake,” 

Vou. XL.—No. 238.—36 


“Why not? Oh, Guy, what is this that 
has come upon you, making you doubt if my 
niece can be your niece too?” The woman 
who was still young asked this question, with 
a wild fear upon her of the younger, more at- 
tractive woman. A fear that she hoped and 
prayed might be assuaged in his answer; and 
this is how he answered her: 

‘Oh, Laura, I said truly enongh that de- 
lays are dangerous; we have delayed over- 
long.¢ My heart is less worthy of you, being 
less wholly yours than when I parted from 
you,” 

‘*But the delay was none of my making,” 
she cried. 

‘* Nor was it of my making; it was of for- 
tune’s making. We were parted because—be- 
cause it was expedient we should part ; and now 
we must rue the fruits of such expediency. 
Three years ago-I could have withstood Venus 
herself, if you had been the price of withstand- 
ing; but now, Kate’s beauty has gone into my 
soul, and I love her, Laura.” 

He said the last words in so contrite a tone 
that she dared not have blamed him, even if 
her pride would have let her do so. 

** Be it so,” she said. ‘* Substitute ‘ Kate’ 
for *‘ Laura’ Ellington, and let all be the same, 


if she agrees.” 

**T dare not ask her,” he said, passionately. 
‘*What am I made of, do you think, that I 
could dare to offer her a heart that has been 
laid at another woman’s shrine ?” 

** How you love her!” she said, bitterly. 

** Ay, how I love her!” he responded, with 
equal bitterness; ‘‘ and how lightly my love will 
weigh with her! She will despise me for my 
looseness of purpose—for the very weakness 
which has made me her slave. When I shall 
be simply your left-off lover, Heaven help me!” 

** And Heaven help her to bear the hearing 
that her scorn is your worst grief!" Laura said, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ We must he clear from this 
point—we must understand each other, how- 
ever she may misconstrue your exalted motives. 
If money can smooth your path to a marriage 
with my niece, it shall be smooth.” 

“Laura! why didn’t you marry me three 
years ago ?” 

‘“*Why! do you ask why? Could I force 
you to the altar against your prudent convic- 
tions? Ah, Guy, there are some things bet- 
ter worth having than silver and gold. I have 
these, and I have nothing else. Three years 
ago I would have followed you blindly through 
all the world, like the wakened beauty in the 


) *Day Dream ;’ but you were overwise, and this 


is the result.” 

She bent down her head and sobbed; but 
when he came near to comfort her she shrank 
away. 

*“*No; all that is over,” she said; ‘‘ Kate 
has won you—” 

‘** Against my will,” he interrupted. 

** Yes; against vour will, against your judg- 
| ment, against your taste. I know all that,” 
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she cried, impetuously; ‘‘still she has won 
you, and if you find that you can win her, you 
shall have a richly endowed bride.” 

They parted then very mournfully, as friends. 


The day that had been fixed for the wedding- | 
day arrived ; and Kate—on whom the convic- | 


tion had dawned that there was a screw loose 
between her aunt and her aunt’s betrothed—sat 


biding the issue of it in a white morning gown | 


that could easily be displaced for the more elab- 
orate bridal array. Suddenly, upon her seclu- 
sion, Laura Ellington, the bride-elect, broke, 
and Kate, looking up languidly, asked— 
**Tsn’t Captain Meredith rather late ?’ 
‘He is here waiting for you,” was the an- 
swer. 
“ For me!” Kate said, the remembrance of 


’ 


all her little machinations causing a blush to | 


come into her cheeks. 

“Yes, for you—the man who was to have 
been my husband waiting for you to go to the 
altar with him,” Laura Ellington pursued, ex- 


citedly. ‘I am only three or four years older | 


than you, Kate; yet your life begins to-day, 
and mine ends. Will you marry him?” 

**Me! Aunt Laura, what bad taste!” The 
girl, who had harmonious instincts in spite of 
her inherent coquetry, sprang to her feet as she 
spoke. 

** Yes, you. This house, the country place— 
all my property—shall be yours as soon as you 
are his wife.” 

** His wife! Captain Meredith's wife! You 
are to be that, Aunt Laura.” 

*“T was to have been; but—ah! this has 
been play to you, but worse than death to me,” 
the poor, heart-sore woman cried. ‘* He loved 





| me, and was prudent; and when the reign of 
| prudence was over, he was false. Oh! Kate! 
Kate! am I mad?” 

Her niece could not answer her question, 
The winning of Captain Meredith’s heart, anq 
the undermining of Captain Meredith’s honor, 
had been a very pleasant pastime to this young 
lady ; but she had not contemplated any thing 
so serious as this. She did riot want to marr 
| Guy Meredith herself. ‘It is impossible to 
| marry all the men who love one, you know,” 
| 


| 
| 


she argued coolly, when he asked her to do so, 
Besides, wider fields were open to her, for 
Laura Ellington executed a deed of gift, where 
by her niece became possessed of all her wealth. 
| And shortly afterward, that last frantic appeal 
| of Laura—* Kate! Kate! am I mad?” was 
answered tangibly. ‘‘Poor Miss Ellington” 
(people pitied her more than ever now) was re- 
moved from her own * luxurious abode” (so the 
penny-a-liner had it) to the confines of a private 
lunatic asylum, where she still lives. Always 
dressed in white, like the bride she believes her 
| self to be; and always stung to frenzy by the 
suspicion of any thing like a prudential move- 
ment, or the sicht of a bit of red cloth. The 
| one recalls the duct, the other the cloth of 
the lover who left her. 
As for lim! Kate never rewarded the per- 
fidy she haa cansed. The beautiful Miss EI- 
| lington, possessed of all her aunt’s weaich, 
played for higher stakes than a poor captain in 
| the line, with a temporarily good staff appoint- 


|ment. She married a peer of the realm, who 
! 


is endowed with a great gift of forbearance— 
and it may be added that her Aunt Laura is 
| not the only woman she has driven mad. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 
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CEAPTER XVIII. 


S I have said, the battle was ended: but 

there followed the usual results of victory 

—of ever so great a victory—picking up the 
wounded and burying the slain. 

Lady de Bougairville had only too much of 
this melancholy work on hand for some days 
following her interview with Mr. Summerhayes. 
A few hours after her fainting-fit, Adrienne 
rose from bed, and appeared in the household 
cirele just as usual; but for weeks her white 
face was whiter, and her manner more listless 
than ever. This love-fancy, begun in the mer- 
est childhood, had taken deeper root in her 
heart than even her mother was aware; and 
the tearing of it up tore some of the life away 
with it. 


She never blamed anyone. ‘Mamma, you 
were quite right,” she said, the only time the 
matter was referred to, and then she implored 
it might never be spoken of again. ‘* Mam- 

| ma, dearest! I could not have married such a 


| . ; 
}man; I shall not even love him—not for very 


| long. Pray be quite content about me. 

But for all that, poor Adrienne grew weak 
|and languid; and the slender hold she ever 
|had on life seemed to slacken day by day. 
| She was always patient, always sweet; but she 
took very little interest in any thing. 

For Sir Edward, he seemed to have forgot- 
ten all about Mr. Summerhayes, and the whole 
affair of his daughter's projected marriage. He 
became entirely absorbed in his own feelings 
and sensations, imagining himself a victim to 
one ailment after another, till his wife never 


” 
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a 
knew whether to smile or to feel serious anxi- 
etv. And that insidious disease which he 
really had—at least I think he must have had, 
though nobody gave it a name—was beginning 
to show itself in lapses of memory so painful, 
and so evidently involuntary, that no one ever 
laughed at them now, or said, with sarcastic 
emphasis, ‘ Paya forgets.” Then, too, he had 
fits of irritability so extreme, mingled with cor- 
responding depression and remorse, that even 
his wife did not know what to do with him. 
Nobody else ever attempted to do any thing 
with him. He was thrown entirely upon her 
charge, and clung to her with a helpless depend- 


ence, engrossing her whole time and thoughts, | 


and being jealous of her paying the slightest 
attention to any other than himself, even her 
own children. By this time they had quitted 
Paris, which he insisted upon doing, and set- 
tled temporarily in London: where, between 


him and Adrienne, who in his weakness though | 


not in his selfishness, so pathetically resembled 
her father, the wife and mother was completely 
absorbed—made into a perfect slave. 

This annoyed extremely her son César, whose 
bright healthy youth had little pity for morbid 
fancies; and who, when he was told of the 
Summerhayes affair, considered his mother had 
done quite right, and was furious at the thought 
of his favorite sister wasting one sigh over “ that 
old humbug.” ‘‘T'll tell you what, mother— 
find Adrienne something todo. Depend upon 


it, nothing keeps people straight like having | 


plenty to do. Let us buy Brierley Hall, and 
then we will set to work and pull it down and 
build it up again. Fine amusement that will 
be—grand occupation for both papa and Adri- 
enne, 


Lady de Bougainville laughed at her son’s 


rude boyish way of settling matters, but allowed 
that there was some common-sense in the plan 
he suggested. Only it annihilated, perhaps for- 
ever, her own dreams about Oldham Court. 

‘Oh, never mind that,” reasoned the light- 
hearted young fellow: ‘‘you shall go back 
again some day. ‘There are so many of us, 
some will be sure to want Oldham Court to 
live at; or you can have it yourself as a dower- 
house, It is securely ours; we can not get rid 
of it; Mr. Langhorne tells me it is entailed on 
the family. Unless, indeed, you should hap- 
pen to outlive us all, your six children, and— 
say sixty grandchildren, when you can sell it 
if you choose, and do what you like with the 
money.” 

Laughing at such a ridiculous possibility, 
Lady de Bougainville patted her son’s head, 


told him he was a great goose, but nevertheless | 


yielded to his reasoning. 
In this scheme, when formally consulted—of 
which formality he was now more tenacious 


than ever—Sir Edward also condescended to | 
agree; and Adrienne, when told of it, broke | 


into a faint smile at the thought of changing 
this dreary hotel life for a real country home 
once more—a beautiful old house with a park 


}and a lake, 
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and a wood full of primroses and 
for Adrienne was a thorongh country 
girl, who would never be made into a town lady, 
So Brierley Hall was bought, and the resto- 
rations begun, greatly to the interest of every 
body, including the invalids, who brightened 
up day by day. 


violets : 


A furnished house was taken 
in Brierley village, and thither the whole fami- 
ly removed: to be on the spot, they said, so as 
to watch the progress of their new house, the 
rebuilding of which, César declared, was as ex- 
citing as the re-establishment of an empire. 
True, this had not been done on the grand 
scale which his youthful ambition planned, for 
his wiser mother preferred leaving the fine old 
exterior walls intact, and only remodeling the 
interior of the mansion. But still it was an en- 
tirely new home, and in a new neighborhood, 
| where not a soul knew any thing of them, nor 
| did they know a single soul. 

This fact had its advantages, as Josephine, 
| half pleasurably, half painfully, recognized. It 
was a relief to her to dwell among strangers, 
}and in places to which was attached not one 
;sad memory—like that sput which some old 
poet sings of, where 


“No. sod in all the island green, 
Has opened for a grave.” 


“This is capital!” César would say, when he 
and his mother took their confidential stroll un 
der the great elm avenue, or down the ivy walk, 
after having spent hours in watching the pro- 
ceedings of masons and carpenters, painters 
‘*T think rebuilding a 
house is as grand as founding a family—which 
I mean to do.” 

**Re-found it, as we are doing here,” cor- 
rected the mother with a smile, for her son was 


}and paper - hangers. 


growing out of her own conservative principles ; 
he belonged to the new generation, and delight- 


| ed in every thing modern and fresh. They oft- 
len had sharp, merry battles together, in which 
| she sometimes succambed; as many a strong- 
| minded mother will do to an eldest and favorite 
;son, and rather enjoy her defeat. 
César was very much at home this year, both 
| because it was an interregnum between his col- 
lege life and his choice of a profession, which 
still hung doubtful, and because his mother was 
| glad to have him about her, supplying the need 
tacitly felt of ‘‘a man in the house”—instead of 
|a fidgety and vacillating hypochondriac. No 
one gave this name to Sir Edward, but all his 
family understood the facts of the case, and 
|acted upon them. It was impossible to do 
| otherwise. He was quite incapable of govern- 
ing, and therefore was silently and respectfully 
| deposed. 

Nevertheless, by the strong influence of his 
ever-watchful guardian, his wife, the sacred 
veil of sickness was gradually dropped over all 
his imperfections; and though he was little 
| consulted or allowed to be troubled with any 
| thing, his comfort was made the first law of the 
| household, and every thing done for the amuse- 
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ment and gratification of ‘‘ poor papa.” With 
which arrangement papa was quite satisfied ; 
and, though he never did any thing, doubtless 
considered himself as the central sun of the 
whole establishment: that is, if he ever thought 
about it at all, or about any thing beyond him- 
self. It was as difficult to draw the line where 
his selfishness ended an] his real incapacity 
began, as it is in some men to decide what is 
madness and what actual badness. Some psy- 
chologists have started the comfortable but rath- 
er dangerous theory, that all badness must be 
madness. God knows! Meantime, may He 
keep us all, or one day make us,i sane and 
sound! 

This condition of the 
household was a certain drawback when the 
neighbors began to call; and, as was natural, 
all the county opened its arms to Sir Edward 
and Lady de Bougainville and their charming 
family. For charming they weré at once pro- 
nounced to be, and with reason. ‘Though lit- 
tle was known of them beyond the obvious 
facts of a title, a fortune, and the tales whis- 
pered about by their servants of how they had 
just come from Paris, where they had mingled 
in aristocratic and even royal circles, still this 
wasenough, And the sight of them, at church, 
and elsewhere, confirmed every favorable im- 
pression. They were soon invited out in all 
directions, and courted to an extent that even 
Sir Edward might have been content with, in 
the neighborhood which they had selected as 
their future home. 

But, strange to say, Sir Edward's thirst for 
society had now entirely ceased. He consid- 
ered it an intolerable bore to be asked ont to 
dinner; and when he did go, generally sat si- 
lent, or made himself as disagreeable as he had 
once been agreeable in company. The simple 
law of good-manners—that a man may stay at 
home if he chooses, but if he does go out, he 
ought to make himself as pleasant as he can— 
was not recognized by poor Sir Edward. Nor 
would he have guests at his own house; it was 
too troublesome, he said, and he was sure no- 
body ever came to see him, but only to see the 
young people and their mother. He was not 
going to put himself out in order to entertain 
their visitors. So it came to pass, that in this 
large establishment the family were soon afraid 
even of asking an accidental friend to dinner. 

But over these and other vagaries of her 
master, which old Bridget used to tell me of, 
let me keep silence—the tender silence which 


nominal head of the 


Lady de Bougainville scrupulously kept when- | 


ever she referred to this period of her life, ex- 
ternally so rich, so prosperous, so happy. And, 
I believe, looked back upon from the distance 
of years, she herself felt it to have been so. 

I think the same. I do not wish her to be 
pitied overmuch, as if her life had been one 
long tragedy; for that was not true; no lives 
are. They are generally a mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, ups and downs, risings and fall- 
ings as upon sea-waves, or else a brief space 
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of sailing with the current over smooth sun- 
shiny waters, as just now this family were saj]- 
ing. <A gay, happy young family; for even 
Adrienne began to lift up her head like a snow- 
drop after frost, and go now and then to a 
dance or an archery meeting; while at th 

same time she was steadily constant to th, 
occupations she liked best—walking, basket- 
laden, to the cottages about Brierley, wherever 
there was any body sick, or poor, or old : teach- 
ing in the Sunday-school; and being on the 
friendliest terms with every child in the parish, 
Some of these, become grown-up fathers and 
mothers, had cherished, I found, such a tender 
recollection of her—her mild, pale face, and 
her sweet ways—that there are now in Brierley 
several little girls called “ Addy,” or “ Ador 
ine,” which was their parents’ corruption of the 
quaint foreign name efter which they had been 
christened, the name of Miss de Bougainville, 

Looking at her, her mother gradually be- 
came content. There are worse things than 
an unfortunate love—a miserable marriage, for 
instance. And with plenty of money, plenty 
of time, and a moderate amount of health (not 
much, alas! for Adrienne’s winter cough always 
returned), an unmarried woman can fill up many 
a small blank in others’ lives, and, when she 
dies, leave a wide blank for that hitherto un- 
noticed life of her own. 

They must, on the whole, have led a merry 
existence, and been a goodly sight to see, thes: 
young De Bougainvilles, during the two years 
that Sir Edward was restoring Brierley Halli. 
When they walked into church, filling the 
musty old pew with a perfect gush of youth 
and bloom, hearty boyhood and beautiful girl- 
hood; or when in a battalion, half horse, half 
foot, they attended archery parties, and cricket 
meetings, and picnics, creating quite a sensa- 
tion, and reviving all the gayety of the county— 
their mother must have been exceedingly proud 
of them. 

‘Only three of us at a time, please,” she 
would answer, in amused deprecation, to the 
heaps of invitations which came for dinners, 
and dances, and what not. ‘* We shall over- 
run you like the Goths and Vandals, we are so 
many.” 

‘“*We are so many!” Ah! poor fond mo- 
ther, planning room after room in her large 
house, and sometimes fearing that Brierley Hall 
itself would not be big enough to contain her 
children. “So many!” Well, they are again 
the same number now. 

By the time the Hall was finished, the De 
Bougainvilles had fairly established their posi- 
tion as one of the most attractive and popular 
families in the neighborhood. The young peo- 
ple were pronounced delightful; the mother in 
her beautiful middle-age was almost as young 
as any of them, always ready to share in and 
advance the amusements of her children, and 
keep them from feeling their father’s condition 
as any cloud upon themselves, She stood a 
constant and safe barrier between him and 





them ;—a steady wall; with sunshine on the 
one side and shade on the other, but which nev- 
.r betraved the mystery of either, Many a 
time, after a sleepless night or a weary day, she 
would quit her husband for an hour or two, and 
eome down among her children with the bright- 
est face possible, ready to hear of all their pleas- 
ures, share in their interests, and be courteous 
and cordial to their new friends; who, young 
and old, were loud in admiration of Lady de 
Bougainville. Also, so well did she maintain 
his dignity, and shield his peculiarities by wise 
excuses, that every body was exceedingly civil, 


He 


might have enjoyed his once favorite amuse 


and even sympathetic, to Sir Edward. 


ment of dining out every day, had he chosen; 
but he seldoff did choose, and shut himself up 
from society almost entirely. 

At length the long-deserted mansion was an 
Light, merry feet 


voices, 


inhabited house once more. 
ran up and. down the noble staircase ; 
singing and calling, were heard in and out of 
the Hall; and every evening there was laugh- 
ter, and chatter, and music without end in the 
tapestry-room, which the young De 
villes preferred to any other. 
ny,” they said; and when a house-warming was 


sougain- 


It was “so fun- 


proposed, a grand ball, to requite the innumer- 
able hospitalities the family had received since 
they came to the neighborhood, César, and 
Louis too—so far as Louis condescended to such 
mundane things, being a student and a youth of 
poetical n:ind—insisted that the dancing should 
take place there. 

“Tt would be grand,” said they, “‘ to see these 
ghostly gentlemen and ladies looking down 
upon us flesh and blood creatures, so full of 
fun, and enjoying life so much. Mamma, you 
must manage it for us. 
to any thing—persuade him to let us have a 


ball.” 


She promised, but doubtfully, and the ques- | 


tion long hung in the balance, until some acci- 
dental caller happened to suggest to Sir Edward 


that with his rank and fortune he ought to take | 


the lead in society, and give entertainments that 
would outshine the whole county. So one day 
he turned suddenly round, not only gave his 
consent to the ball, but desired that it might be 
given in the greatest splendor, and with no 


sparing of expense, so that the house-warming | 


at Brierley Hall might be talked of for years 
in the neighborhood. It was. 

“Now, really, papa has been very good in 
this matter,” said César, rather remorsefully, to 
his sister, as they stood watching him creep 
from room to room, leaning on his wife’s arm, 
and taking a momentary pleasure in the inspec- 
tion of the preparations in ball-room and supper- 
room. The young folks had now grown so used 
to their father’s self-engrossed valetudinarian- 
ism that they took little notice of him, except 
to pay him all respect when he did appear 


among them, and get out of his way as soon as | 


they could. As ever, he was the ‘ wet blank- 
et” upon all their gayety—the cloud in their 
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sunshiny young lives. But now he could not 
help this; once he could. 

It was astonishing how little these young 
people saw of their father, especially after he 
came to Brierley Hall. He had his own apart- 
ments, in which he spent most of his time, rare- 
ly joining the family circle except at meals, 
His children’s company he never sought; they 
knew scarcely any thing of him and his ‘way s, 
be 
The secrets of the life to which she had 
ily linked her own, and with which 
had traveled on, easily or hardly, these man) 
Best 


Though she was constantly with him, and 


and their mother was satisfied that it should 
50, 
once volun 
she 
years, were known to her, and her alone. 
80. 
her whole thought seemed to be to minister to 
his comforts and contribute to his amusement, 
it was curious how little she ever talked to her 
children about their father. 

The day of the ball arrived. One 
persons yet living, relics of the families then 
to the told me 
of it, and how splendid it was—finer than any 
of the kind 

Though it was winter time, 
and the snow lay thick upon the ground, peo- 
to it for miles round—the 
As for the poor 
Bougainville’s they 
to see the 


or two 


belonging neighbor hood, have 


entertainment ever remembered 


about Brier ley. 
ifteen 


ple came 


grand peo} le of the county, 
people— Miss de 


poor - 
herself beforehand 
t, the supper-room glittering with 


were taken by 
beautiful sigh 
crystal and plate, and the decorated ball-room, 
ally the tapestry-room, both 
account of César’s wish, and because Sir Ed- 
ward thought, as a small flight of stairs alone 
divided it from his bedroom, he would be able 
to go in and out and watch the dancers, retir- 


which was r¢ on 


ing when he pleased. He had declined ap- 
pearing at supper, which would be 
trouble ; but he was gratified by the handsome 
appearance of every thing, and in so bland a 
mood that he consented to his wife’s desire that 
there should be next day a second dance in the 
servants’ hall, where their humbler neighbors 
might enjoy the remnants of the feast. And 
as she arranged all this, Lady de Bougainville 
| felt in her heart that it was good to be rich— 
good to have power in her hands, so as to be 
able to make her children and her friends hap- 
py—to spread for them a merry, hospitable 
feast, and yet have enough left to fill many a 

| basket of fragments for the poor. 
“When your father and I are gone,” she 
said to César—after telling him what he was to 
| do as the young host of the evening—‘‘ when we 
in our 


were poor 


far too much 


| have slipped away and you reign here 
| stead, don’t ever forget the poor; we 
ourselves once.” 

No one would have thought it who saw her 
now, moving about her large house, and gov- 
erning it with a wise liberality. All her pet- 
ty, pathetic economies had long ceased; she 
dressed well, kept her house well, and spared 
no reasonable luxury to either herself or her 
children. She took pleasure in this, the first 
jlarge hospitality she had ever exercised—al- 
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most as much pleasure as her children; until, | 


just at the last moment, a cloud was cast over 
their mirth by Sir Edward’s taking offense at 
some trifle, becoming extremely irritable, and 
declaring he would not appear at night at all— 
they might manage things all themselves, and 
enjoy themselves without him, as they were in 
the habit of doing. And he shut himself, and 
his wife too, in his own room, whence she did 
not emerge till quite late in the day. 

**It is very vexing, certainly,”’ she owned to 
César, who was lying in wait for her as she 
came out; ‘* but we must let him have his own 
way. Poor papa!” 

And after her boy left her—for he was too 
angry to say much—Josephine stood for a min- 
ute at the window of the ante-room which di- 
vided her room from that of the girls, who were 
all dressing and laughing together. Once or 
twice she sighed, and looked out wistfully on 
the clear moonlight shining on the snow. Was 
she tired of this world, with all its vanities and 
vexations of spirit? Or was her soul, which 
had learned much of late, full only of pity, and 
a certain remorseful sorrow that there should 
be nothing else but pity left, for the man who 
had been her husband all these years? I know 
not; I can not sufficiently put myself in her 
place to comprehend what her feelings must 
have been. But whatever they were she kept 
them to herself, and went with a smiling face 
into her daughters’ chambers. 

There were twy, one for the younger girls— 
a quaint apartment, hung with Chinese paper, 
covered over with quaint birds, and fishes, and 
flowers; and another, the cheerfulest in the 
house, where the fire-light shone upon crimson 
curtains and a pretty French bed, and left in 
shadow the grim worn face of John the Baptist 
over the fire-place; I know the room, There 
Bridget stood brushing the lovely curls of Miss 
Adrienne, for whom her mother had carefully 
chosen a ball-dress, enveloping her defective 
figure in clouds of white gauze, and putting 


tender blush roses—real sweet-scented hot- | 


house roses—in her bosom and her hair; so that 


for once poor fragile Adrienne looked absolute- | 


ly pretty. For the two others, Gabrielle and 
Catherine, they looked pretty in any thing. 
If I remember right Bridget told me they wore 
this night white muslin—the loveliest dress for 
any young girl—with red camellias in their 
bosoms, and I think ivy in their hair. Some- 
thing real, I know it was, for their mother had 
a dislike to artificial flowers as ornaments. 

She dressed, first her daughters and then 
herself; wearing her favorite black velvet, and 
looking the handsomest of them all. She walk- 


ed round her beautiful rooms, glittering with | 


wax-lights, and tried to put on a cheerful coun- 
tenance, 
‘Tt is a great pity of course, papa’s taking 


this fancy; but we must frame some excuse | 


for him, and not fret about it. Let us make 
ourselves and every body about us as cheerful 
as we can,” 
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**Yes, mamma,” said Adrienne, whose slight- 
ly pensive but not unhappy face showed that. 
somehow or other, she too had already learned 
that lesson. 

**Mamma,” cried César and Louis together, 
**vou are a wonderful woman!” 

Whether wonderful or not, she was the w 
man that God made her and meant her to be: 
nor had she wasted the gifts, such as they were. 
When, in years long after, her children’s fond 
ongues being silent, others ventured to prais: 
her, this was the only thing to which Lad, 
de Bougainville would ever own. “I did m 
best,” she would answer—her sweet. dim oli 
eyes growing dreamy, as if looking back calm); 
upon that long tract of time—“ Yes, I believe 
I did my best.” 

Most country balls are much alike; so there 
is no need minutely to describe this one. Its 
most noticeable feature was the hostess and her 
children, who were, every body agreed—and 
the circumstance was remembered for years— 
“quite a picture;” so seldom was it that a 
lady, still young-looking enough to have passed 
for her eldest son’s sister instead of his mother, 
should be surrounded by so goodly a family, 
descending, step by step, to the youngest child, 
with apparently not a single break or loss. 

** You are a very fortunate and a very happy 
woman,” said to her one of her neighbors, wh 
had lost much—husband, child, and worldly 
wealth. 

**Thank God, yes!” answered gently Lady 
de Bougainville. ; 

Every body of course regretted Sir Edward's 
absence and his “‘ indisposition,”” which was the 
reason assigned for it; though perhaps he was 
not so grievously missed as he would have 
liked to be. But every body seemed wishful 
to cheer the hostess by double attentions, and 
congratulations on the admirable way in which 
her son César supplied his father’s place. And, 
after supper, the rector of Brierley, who was 
also the oldest inhabitant there, made a pretty 
little speech, giving the health of their absent 
host, and expressing the general satisfaction at 
Sir Edward's taking up his residence in the 
neighborhood, and the hope that the De Bou- 
gainvilles of Brierley Hall might become an 
important family in the county for many gen- 
erations. 

After supper the young folks began dancing 
again, and the old folks looked on, sitting 
round the room or standing in the doorway. 
Lady de Bougainville looked on too, glancing 
sometimes from the brilliantly lighted crowd 
of moving figures to that other crowd of figures 
on the tapestried wall, so silent and shadowy. 
How lifelike was the one—how phantom-like 
the other! Who would ever have thought 
| they would one day have changed places: 
| those all vanished, and these remained ? 

It was toward one o'clock in the morning 
that a thing happened which made this ball 
an event never forgotten in the neighborhood 
| while the generation that was present at it sur- 





yived. Not only Bridget, but several extrane- 
ous spectators, have described the scene to me 
as one of the most startling and painful that it 
was possible to witness. 

The gayety was at its climax: cheered by 
their good supper, the dancers were dancing 
and the musicians were playing their very best : 
all but a few guests, courteously waited for by 
César and Adrienne, had returned to the bell- 
room; and Lady ce Bougainville, supplying 
her elder children’s place, was moving brightly 
hither and thither, smiling pleasantly on the 
smiling crowd. 

Suddenly a door was half opened—the door 
at the further end leading by a short staircase 
to Lady de Bougainville’s bedchamber. 
of the dancers shut it; but in a minute more it 
was again stealthily set ajar, and a face peered 
out—a weird white face, with long black hair 
hanging from under a white tasseled night-cap. 
It was followed by a figure, thin and spare, 
wrapped in a white flannel dressing-gown. 
The unstockinged feet were thrust into slippers, 
and a cambric handkerchief strongly perfumed 
was flourished in the sickly-looking hands. 
Such an apparition, half sad, half ludicrous, 
was never before seen in a ball-room. 

At first it was only perceived by those near- 
est the door, and they did not recognize it until 
somebody whispered ‘‘Sir Edward.” ‘‘ He’s 
drunk, surely,” was the next suggestion; and 
one or two gentlemen spoke to him and tried 
to lure him back out of the room. 

No, he was not drunk; whatever his failings, 
intemperance had never been among them. It 
was something far worse, if worse be possible. 
The few who addressed him, and met in return 
the vacant stare of that wild wandering eye, 
saw at once that it was an eye out of which the 
light of reason had departed, either temporari- 
ly or forever. 

The well-meant efforts to get him out of 
the room proved fruitless. He broke away 
with a look of terror from the hands which 
detained him, and began to dart in and out 
among the dancers like a hunted creature. 
Girls screamed—the quadrille was interrupted 
—the music stopped—and in the sudden lull 
of silence, Lady de Bougainville, standing talk- 
ing at the further end of the room, heard a 
shrill voice calling her. 

“Josephine ! Josephine! Where is my 
wife? Somebody has taken away my wife!” 

Whether she had in some dim way forebod- 
ed a similar catastrophe, and so when it came 
was partially prepared for it, or whether the 
vital necessity of the moment compelled her 
into almost miraculous self-control, I can not 
tell; but the testimony of all who were pres- 
ent at that dreadful scene declares that Lady 
de Bougainville’s conduct throughout it was 
something wonderful: even when, catching 
sight of her through the throng, the poor de- 
mented figure rushed up to her, and, as if fly- 
ing there for refuge, clung with both arms 
about her neck. 


Some 
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These people are 
hunting me down; I know they are. 
wife, save me!” 


** Josephine, save me! 


Dear 


She soothed him with quiet words, very 
quiet, though they came out of lips blanched 
dead-white. But she never lost her self-com- 
mand fora moment. Taking no notice of any 
body else—and indeed the guests instinctively 
shrunk back, leawing her and him together— 
she tried to draw her husband out of the room; 
but he violently resisted. Not until she said 
imperatively, did 
he allow her to lead him, by slow degrees, 
through the ball-room, to the door by which he 
had entered it. 

It was a piteous sight—a dreadful sight. 
There was not even the sublimity of madness 
about it: no noble mind overthrown, no 


* Edward, you must come!” 


“Sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” 


Sir Edward's condition was that of mere fatuity 
—a weak soul sinking gradually into premature 
senility. And the way in which his wife, so 
far from being startled and paralyzed by it, 
seemed quite accustomed to his state, and un- 
derstanding how to manage it, betrayed a se- 
cret more terrible still, which had never before 
been suspected by her guests and good neigh- 
They all looked at one another, and then 
at her, with eyes of half-frightened compassion, 
but not one of them attempted to interfere. 

She stood a minute—she, the tall, stately 
woman, with her diamonds flashing and her 
velvet gown trailing behind her, and that for- 
lorn, tottering figure clinging to her arm—and, 
casting a look of mute appeal to those nearest 
her, whispered: ‘‘ Don’t alarm my children, 


bors. 


please. Take no notice—let the dancing go on 
as before :” 
her husband, when Sir Edward suddenly stopped. 

“Wait a minute, my dear,” said he. A new 
whim seemed to strike him; he threw himself 
into an attitude, wrapping the folds of his dress- 
ing-gown about him something like a clergy- 
man’s gown, and flourishing his white pocket- 
handkerchief with an air of elegant ease quite 
ghastly to witness. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen—no, I mean my 
dear friends and brethren—you see my wife, a 
lady I am exceedingly proud of; 
very high family, and has been the best and 
kindest wife to me.” 


and was slipping out of sight with 


she comes of 


The sentence was begun 
rotundo, in a strained, oratorical, pulpit 
tone, gradually dwindling down almost to a 
whine. 

‘*She is very kind to me still,” he resumed, 
but querulously and petulantly, like a complain- 
ing child. ‘*Only she worries me sometimes ; 
she makes me eat my dinner when I don’t want 
it; and, would you believe it ?”—breaking into 
a silly kind of langh—‘‘ she won't let me catch 
flies! Not that there are many flies left to 
catch—it is winter now, I saw the snow lying 
on the ground, and I am so cold. Wrap me 
up, Josephine ; I am so very cold!” 

Shivering, the poor creature clung to her 


ore 
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once more, continuing his grumblings, which 
had dropped down to a mere mutter, quite un- 
intelligible to those around. They shrunk 
away still further, with a mixture of awe and 
pity, while his wife half drew, half carried him 
up the few stairs that led to his bedroom door. 
It closed upon the two; and from that hour un- 
til the day when they were invited to his funer- 
al, none of his neighbors, n®r indeed any one 
out of his own immediate family, ever saw any 
more of poor Sir Edward de Bougainville. 

And they heard very little either. The Bri- 
erley doctor, whom some one had sent for, came 
immediately, was admitted just as a matter of 
form, reported that the patient was asleep, but 
really seemed to know little or nothing about 
his illness. Nor did the sick man’s own chil- 
dren, to whom every body, of course, spoke 
delicately and with caution during the brief in- 
terval that elapsed before the ball broke up and 
the guests dispersed. They were very kindly 
and considerate guests—would have done any 
thing in the world for their hostess and her fam- 
ily; but the case seemed one in which nobody 
could do any thing. So, after a while, the last 
carriage rolled away; César, left sole repre- 
sentative of the hospitality of the family, saw 
the visitors depart with due attention and many 
apologies, but as few explanations as could pos- 
sibly be made. He was his mother’s own son 
already, both for reticence and self-control. 

When the house was quiet, he insisted upon 
all the servants and children going to bed; but 
he and Adrienne, who had at first terribly 
broken down, and afterward recovered herself, 
spent the remainder of the night—the chilly 


winter night—sitting on the little stair outside | 


their parents’ door. 


Once or twice the mother came out to them, 


and insisted on their retiring to rest. 

“Papa is fast asleep still—he may sleep till 
morning—he often does. 
used to this, it never alarms me. Don’t vex 
your dear hearts about me, my children,” she 
added, breaking into a faint smile as she stoop- 
ed over them and patted their hair. ‘‘ You 
ure too young for sorrow. 
God’s own time to you all.” 


hard as her own, nor knowing how vain was 
the lamentation. 
was so strong and immovable, that, say what 
they wuld, nothing could induce her to let 
either son or daughter share her forlorn watch; 
both then and afterward she firmly resisted all 
attempts of the kind. I fancy, besides the rea- 
son she gave, there were others equally strong 
—a pathetic kind of shame lest other eyes than 
her own should see the wreck her husband had 
become, and a wish to keep up to the last, 
above all before her children, some shadowy 
image of him in his best self, by which, and 


not by the reality, he might be remembered | 


after he was gone. 
The end, however, was by no means at hand, 


Indeed, I am quite | 


It will come in| 
| with her children, who were so entirely left to 

So said she, with a sigh; mourning over the | 
possible chance of her children’s lives being as | 


Still, her feeling on this point | 
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and she knew it, or at least had good reason 
for believing so. The most painful thing about 
Sir Edward’s illness was that the weaker his 
mind became the stronger his body seemed to 
grow. Mr. Oldham’s state had been pitiable 
enough, Josephine once thought, but here was 
the reasoning brain, not merely imprisoned, but 
slowly decaying within its bodily habitation, 
the mere physical qualities long outlasting— 
and God only knew how many years they might 
outlast—the mental ones; for Sir Edward was 
still in the middle of life. When she looked 
into futurity Josephine shivered ; and horrible 
though the thought was to enter her mind, stil] 
it Gid enter, when he suffered very much—that 
the heart-disease of which Dr. Waters had 
warned her, and against which she had ever 
since been constantly on her guard, might after 
all be less a terror than a mercy, 

He did suffer very much at times, poor Sir 
Edward! There were at intervals many fluec- 
tuations, in which he was pathetically con- 
scious of his own state, and to what it tended; 
nay, even, in a dim way, of the burden he was, 
and was likely to become, to every body. And 
he had an exceeding fear of death and dying 
—a terror so great that he could not bear the 
words spoken in his presence. In his daily 
drives with his wife—often with the carriage- 
blinds down, for he could not endure the light, 


| or the sight of chance people—nothing would 


induce him to pass Ditchley church-yard. 

**It is very strange,” Josephine would say 
to Bridget, who now, as ever, either knew or 
guessed more than any one her mistress’s 
cares. “He is so afraid of dying; when I 
feel tired !—so tired!—when I would so 
gladly lay me down to rest, if it were not for 
my children, I must try to live a little lon- 
ger, if only for my children.” 

3ut yet, Bridget told me, she saw day by 
day Lady de Bougainville slowly altering un- 
der the weight of her anxieties, growing wasted, 
and old, and pale, with constant confinement 
to the one room, out of which Sir Edward 
would scarcely let her stir by night or by day. 
Seldom did she get an hour’s refreshing talk 


sO 


themselves in that large empty house, where 
of course no visitors were now possible. It 
would have been a dull house to them, with all 
its grandeur, had they not been, by all ac- 
counts, such remarkably bright young people, 
inheriting all the French liveliness and Irish 
versatility, based upon that solid ground-work 
of conscientiousness which their mother had 
implanted in them, implanted in her by the 
centuries’ old motto of her race, ‘‘ Fais ce que 
tu dois, advienne que pourra.” 

And so when that happened which she must 
have long foreseen, and Sir Edward fell into 
this state, she and they still did the best they 
could, and especially for one another. The 
children kept the house cheerful; the mother 
hid her heaviest cares within the boundary of 
that sad room. Oh, if rooms could tell their 
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history, what a tale to be told there! And 
when she did cross its threshold, it was with a 
steadfast, smiling countenance, ready to share 
in any relaxation that her good children never 
failed to have ready for her. And she took 
care that all their studies and pursuits should 
go on just the same, at home and at college, 
except that César, who had no special call else- 
where, remained at Brierley Hall. 
said to him, one day, “ L can’t do without you ; 
don’t leave me;” and her son had answered, 
with his prompt decision, so like her own, “I 
never will,” 

But as the summer advanced, and she felt 


how dreary the young people’s life was becom- 
ing, with that brave motherly heart of hers she 


determined to send some of them away, out of 
sight and hearing of her own monotonous and 
hopeless days. For she had no hope; the best 
physicians, who of course gave their best con- 


sideration to the case of so wealthy a man, and | 
so important a member of society (alas, the | 
mockery!) as Sir Edward de Bougainville, | 
Cure was impossible ; | 


but the slow decay might go on for many years. | amateur young ladies’ maid, occupying no very 


could give her none. 


She had | 
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THE STAIR. 
Nothing was left to her but endurance ; the hard- 
est possible lesson to Josephine de Sougain- 
ville. She could fight with fate, even yet; but 
to stand tamely with bound hands and feet, 
waiting for the advancing tide, like the poor 
condemned witches of old—it was a horrible 
trial. Yet this was her lot, and she n 
it. In hers, as in many another life, she needed 
to be taught by means least expected or de- 
sired; had to accept the blessings which she 


Most 


ist bear 


never sought, and lose those which she 
prayed for; yet long before the end came, she 
couid say—I have often heard her say—not ‘I 
have done my best,” but “He has done His 
best with me, and I know it.” And the know- 
ing of it was the lesson learned. 

But just now it was very hard; and she felt 


| often, as she owned to Bridget, ‘‘ tired—so 


tired!” as if all the happiness that existence 


| could offer would not be equivalent to the one 


blessing of mere rest. ‘ 

I have said little about Bridget lately; in- 
deed, these latter years she had retired into 
what was stil] called the nursery, as a sort of 
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prominent position in the family. Her plain 
looks had grown plainer with age; Sir Edward 
disliked to see her about the house, and nothing 
but his wife’s strong will and his own weak one 
could have retained in her place the follower 
of the family. In the sunshine of prosperity 


poor Bridget retired into the shade, but when- | 


ever a cloud came over the family, her warm 
Irish heart leaped up to comfort them all; her 
passionate Irish fidelity kept their secrets from 
every eye; and her Jarge Irish generosity for- 
got any little neglect of the past, and flung it- 
self with entire self-devotion into the present. 
(This little ebullition must be pardoned. I 
was very fond of Bridget, who stood to me as 
the type of all that is noble in the Irish charac- 


ter, which is very noble sometimes at its core.) 


During this sad summer, Bridget rose to the 
emergencies of the time. She lightened her 
mistress’s hands as much as possible, becoming 
a sort of housekeeper, and doing her duties 
very cleverly, even in so large an establishment 
as Brierley Hall. For there was no one else 


to do it; Adrienne was not able; it was as | 
much as Bridget’s caution could do to conceal | 


from her mistress a care which would have 
added heavily to all her other burdens, name- 
ly, that things were not quite right with poor 
Miss Adrienne. Her winter cough lingered 
still, That gay ball-dress in which she had 


looked so pretty, proved a fatal splendor; dur- | 
ing the long chilly night when she and César 


had sat at their mother’s room door, the cold 
had pierced in through her bare neck and arms. 
She scarcely felt it; her mind was full of other 
things; and when, in the gray dawn, she took 


out of her bosom the dead hot-house roses gath- | 


ered by her mother with such care, she little 


thought, nor did any one think, that under- | 


neath them Death himself had crept in and 
struck her to the heart. 

Not a creature suspected this. That strange 
blindness which sometimes possesses a family 
which for many years has known neither sick- 
ness nor death, hung over them all—even the 
mother. She was so accustomed to Adrienne’s 
delicacy of health, and to Bridget’s invariable 
cheery comment upon it, ‘‘It’s the cracked 
pitcher goes longest to the well,” that her eyes 
detected no great change in the girl. And 
Adrienne herself said nothing; she was so used 
to feeling ‘a little ill,” that she took her feeble- 
ness quite as a matter of course, and only 
wished to make it as little of a trouble as pos- 
sible—above all to her mother, who had so 
many cares ; and she urged with unselfish earn- 
estness a plan Lady de Bougainville arranged, 
and at last brought about, that the three boys 
should go with an Oxford tutor on a reading- 
party to Switzerland for two months. 

César resisted it a long time. ‘TI will not 
leave you, mother.: You said I never must.” 

““T know that, my son, and I want you very 
much, but I shall want you more by-and-by. 
This kind of life may last for forty years— 
years! I can bear it better when I see my 


children happy. Besides,” added she, more 
lightly, “I could not trust your brothers with- 
out you—you grave old fellow! You are the 
strong-hold of the house. Nevertheless, yoy 
must do as your mother bids you a little wi) 
longer. Obey her now, my darling, and 

So César went. 

The morning of departure was sunshiny and 
bright, and the three lads were bright as the 
day. It was natural—they were so gay, and 
healthy, and young; their sisters too—to whom 
they promised heaps of things to be brought 
home from Switzerland. Adrienne was the 
only one who wept. She, clinging to César, 
always her favorite brother, implored him to 
“take care of himself,” and be sure to come 
home at the two months’ end. 

* Ay, that I will! Nothing in the world 
shall stop me for a day,” cried he, shaking his 
long curls—very long hair was the fashion then 
—and looking like a yourg fellow bound to 
conquer fate, and claim from fortune every 
thing he desired. d 

‘*Very well,” said his mother, gayly. ‘Come 
back on the Ist of October and you'll find us 
all standing here, just as you leave us. Now 
be off! Good-by—good-by.” 

She forced the lads away, with the laugh on 
her lips and the tears in her eyes. Yet she 
was not sad—glad rather, to have driven her 
children safe out of the gloomy atmospher 
which she herself had to dwell in, but which 
could not fail to injure them more or less. 

“The young should be happy,” she said, 
half sighing; ‘‘and, bless them! these boys 
will be very happy. What.a carriageful of 
hope it is!” 

She watched it drive away, amidst a grand 
farewell waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and 
then turned back with her three daughters into 
the shadows of the quiet house, gulping down 
a wild spasm at her throat, but still content— 
quite content. Women that are mothers will 
understand it all. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IN this straightforward telling of the history 
of my dear Lady de Bongainville, I pause, al- 
most with apprehension. I am passing out 
of the sunshiny day, or the checkered lights 
and glooms which, viewed from a distance, 
seem like sunshine, into the dark night—as she 
had now to pass. The events next to be re- 
corded happened so suddenly, and in such rapid 
succession, that in the recording of them they 
seem a mountain of grief too huge for fate to 
heap at once upon one individual. Yet is it 
not true to the experience of daily life that sor- 
rows mostly come ‘in battalions ?” 

Lady de Bougainville had had many per- 
plexities, many trials, many sore afflictions ; 
but one solemn Angel had always passed by her 
door without setting kis foot there, or taking 
any treasures thence, except indeed her little 
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new-born babies. Now, on that glorious Au-| ‘‘Why don’t you answer?” asked she, sud- 

gust day, he stood behind her, hiding his bright | denly looking up. ‘‘'There is nothing reaily 

still face with his black wings, on the very | wrong with the child ?” 

threshold of Brierley Hall. “There is—a little,” said Bridget, cautious- 
After the boys had departed, Bridget came} ly. ‘I’ve thought so, my lady, a good while, 

to her mistress, and hastily, with fewer words | only I didn’t like to tell you. But the doctor 

than voli le Bridget was wont to use, asked if | said 1 must. He is coming down to-morrow 

she might go up to London with the young la-| to speak to you himself.” 

dies and their governess for some little pleasur-| ‘* To speak to me!” 

ing that had been planned. **Tt’s her langs, you see; she caught cold in 
** And I’m thinking, my lady, if afterward I | winter, and has coughed ever since. He wants 

might just take Miss Adrienne to see the doc- | to bring a second doctor down to examine her 

tor” (a physician of note who sometimes attend- | chest, and I thought you might be frightened, 

ed the family). ‘*She’s growing thin, and los- | and that I had better—” 

ing her appetite of late: fretting a little, may- | Frightened was not the word. In the mo- 

be, at losing her brothers. But now they’re | ther’s face was not terror, but a sort of instan- 

fairly gone, she'll soon get over .” taneous stony despair, as if she accepted all, 
‘Of course she will,” said the mother, smil- | and was surprised at nothing. Then it sud- 

ing; for Bridget spoke so carelessly that even | denly changed into fierce, incredulous resist- 


. . | 
she was deceived. Doubly deceived next day | ance. 


by her daughter’s red cheeks and sparkling “‘T abhor doctors. I will not have these 
eyes, caused by the excitement of this brief | men coming down here and meddling with my 
two-hours’ journey. child: she should never have gone to town. 


**You don’t look as if you needed any doc-| You take too much upon yourself, Bridget, 
tor, my child, However, you may go, just to| sometimes.” 
satisfy Bridget. Mind and tell me all he says Bridget never answered ; the tears were roll- 
to you.” ing fast down her cheeks, and the sight of them 
But when they came back there was nothing | seemed to alarm Lady de Bougainville more 
to tell; at least Adrienne reported so: ‘ All | than any words. 





the doctor’s orders were given to Bridget in the She held out herhand. ‘I did not mean to 
next room; he only patted me on the shoulder, | be cross with you. I know I am very cross 
and bade me go home and get strong as fast as | sometimes, but I have much to bear. Oh, if 
ever I could—which I mean to do, mamma; | any thing were to go wrong with my child! 
it would be such a trouble to you if I were ill. | But tell me—tell me the whole truth; it is 
There’s papa calling you! run back to him— | best.” 

quick—quick !” | Bridget knew it was best, for the doctor 





It happened to be one of Sir Edward’s bad | would tell it ail, in any case, to-morrow; and 
days, and not till quite late at night had his | his opinion, as expressed to herself, had been 
faithful nurse—for he would have no other—a| so decided as to leave scarcely a loophole of 
chance of leaving him and creeping down stairs | hope. It was the common tale—a neglected 
for a little rest in the cedar parlor. There she| cold, which, seizing upon Adrienne’s feeble 
found Bridget waiting for her, as was her fre-| constitution, had ended in consumption so 
quent habit, with a cup of tea, after all the rest | rapid that no remedies were possible: indeed 
of the household was in bed. | the physician suggested none. To the patient 

‘Thank you!” Josephine said, and no more | herself he had betrayed nothing, of course, 
—for she had no need to keep up a smiling face | sending her away with that light cheery speech ; 
before her faithful old servant—and she was | but to the nurse he had given distinctly and de- 
utterly worn out with the long strain of the | cisively the fiatofdoom. Within afew months, 





day. | perhaps even a few weeks, the tender young 
Bridget once told me that as she stood be-| life would be ended. 
side her mistress that night, and watched her| The whole thing was so sudden, so terrible, 


take that cup of tea, she felt as if it were a cup| that even Bridget herself, who had had some 
of poison which she herself had poured out for | hours to grow familiar with it, scarcely believed 
her drinking. the words she felt herself bound to speak. No 
‘*Now,” continued Lady de Bougainville, a| wonder, therefore, that the mother was utterly 
little refreshed, “tell me, for I have just ten | and fiercely incredulous. 
minutes to spare, what the doctor said about} ‘It is not true! I know it is not true!” 
Miss Adrienne. Nothing much, it seems, ex-| she said. ‘Still something must be done. I 
cept telling her to go home and get strong. | will take her abroad at once—ah, no! I can’t 
She will be quite strong soon, then ?” do that—but you will take her, Bridget. She 
The question was put as if it scarcely needed | shall go any where—do any thing—thank God 
an affirmative, and Bridget long remembered | we are so rich !” 
her mistress’s look, and even her attitude, sit-| ‘‘ If the riches could save her, poor darling !” 
ting comfortably at ease with her feet on the | broke in Bridget, with a sob. ‘I never told 
fender and her gown a little lifted, displaying | you how ill she was; she would not let me: 
her dainty silk stockings and black velvet shoes. | she said you had enough to bear. But wh:= 
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you see how much she suffers daily and may 
have to suffer, the doctor says—oh, my lady !— 
you will let the child go.” 

“*T will not!” was the fierce ery. 
thing but this; oh, any thing but this!” 

Josephine had known many sorrows—almost 
every kind of sorrow except death. True, she 
had mourned for her lost babies, and for her 
father ; though his decease, happening peace- 
fully at a ripe old age and soon after her own 
marriage, was scarcely felt at the time as a 
real loss. But that supreme anguish which 
sooner or later smites us all, when some one 
well-beloved goes from us, never to return— 
leaving behind a deep heart-wound, which 
closes and heals over in time, yet with a scar 
in its place forever—this Josephine had never 
known nor understood till now. 

Nor did she now—even though, after the 
doctors had been there, the truth was forced 
upon her from the lips of her own child. 

**Mamma,” whispered Adrienne, one day, 
when, in the pauses of sharp suffering which oft- 
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come in time for me to say good-by to them, | 
should like that—it will do quite well,” 

Thus, in the quietest and most matter-of-fac+ 
way, her sole thought being how she could giye 
least trouble to any body, Adrienne prepared 
for her solemn change. 

Was her mother also prepared? @ can not 
tell. Sometimes Bridget thought she seemed 
to realize it perfectly, and was driven half fran- 
tic by the difficulty she had in getting away 
from her husband—who remained in much the 
same state—to her poor child, with whom every 
moment spent was so precious. Then again, 
as if in total blindness of the future, she would 
begin planning, as usual, her girls’ winter dress- 
es—her three girls ; or arranging with eagerness, 
long beforehand, all the Christmas festivities 


| and Christmas charities which Adrienne was to 


give to her poor people, who came in dozens 


| to ask after Miss de Bougainville, and brought 


en tronbled a decay that otherwise would have | 
been as beautiful as that of an autumn leaf, she | 


lay watching her two sisters amusing themselves 
in her room, from which she seldom stirred 
now, *‘Chére maman, I think, after all, Gabri- 
elle will make the best Miss de Bougainville. 
Hush!” laying her hand on her mother’s lips, 
and then reaching up to kiss them, they had 
turned so white; ‘*I know all; for I asked 
Bridget, and she told me. And I am not 
afraid. You may see I am not afraid.” 

She was not. Either from her long-con- 
firmed ill health, and perhaps her early disap- 
pointment, life had not been so precious to poor 
little Adrienne as they had thought it was; or 
else, in that wonderful way in which dying 
people, though ever so young, grow reconciled 
to dying, death had ceased to have any terrors 
for her. Her simple soul looked forward to 
‘*heaven,” and the new existence there, with 
the literal faith and confidence of a child; and 
she talked of her own departure, of where she 
would like to be buried, and of the flowers that 
were to be planted over her—‘‘that I may 
spring up again as daisies and primroses: I 
was so fond of primroses”— with a composure 
that sometimes was startling to hear. 

**You see, Bridget,” she would say, “ after 
I am gone, mamma will not be left forlorn, as 
if I were her only one. She will still have two 
daughters, both much cleverer and prettier than 
I, and her three sons—oh such sons !—to carry 
down the name to distant generations. I can 
be the easiest spared of us all.” 

And in her utter unselfishness, which had 
been Adrienne’s characteristic from birth, she 
would not have her brothers sent for, or even 
told of her state, lest it might shorten their en- 
joyments abroad, and bring them sooner back 
to a dreary home. 

**T can love them all the same,” she said; 
“and I want them to remember me with love, 
“yd not in any painful manner. If they just 





her little offerings of all sorts without end. 

‘*See what a blessing it is to be rich!” Lady 
de Bougainville would say. ‘‘ When I was at 
Ditchley I used to dread Christmas, because 
we were so poor we could do nothing for any 
body: now we can. How we shall enjoy it all!” 

Adrienne never contradicted her, and enter- 
ed into her arrangements as if she herself were 
certain to share them; but sometimes, when 
Lady de Bougainville had quitted the room, she 
would look after her with a sigh, saying, ‘‘ Poor 
mamma! poor mamma!” 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that 
Adrienne’s illness was altogether a miserable 
time. Ithink mere sickness—nay, mere death 
—never is, unless the poor sufferer helps to 
make it so. By degrees the whole household 
caught the reflection of Adrienne’s wonderful 
peace and contentment in dying. The leaves 
that she watched falling and the flowers fading 
—it happened to be a remarkably beautiful au- 
tumn—did not fall and fade in a more sunshiny 
calm than she. 

**T know I shall never ‘get up May hill,’ as 
Bridget expresses it; but I may have a few 
months longer among you all. I should like 
it, if I didn’t trouble you very much.” 

By which she meant her own sufferings, 
which were often very severe—more so than 
any one knew, except Bridget. The nurse with 
her child, the wife with her husband, through- 
out all that dreary time, shared and yet con- 
cealed one another’s cares ; and managed some- 
how to keep cheery, more or Jess, for the sake 
of Gabrielle and Catherine, who were now the 
only bit of sunshine left in Brierley Hall. It 
began to feel chill and empty; and every one 
longed for, yet dreaded, the boys’ return, when 
one day, after the bright autumn had turned 
almost to premature winter, Adrienne drew her 
mother’s face down to hers, over which had 
come a great and sudden change, and whisper- 
ed, ‘‘ Write to my brothers: tell them to come 
home.” 

So Lady de Bougainville wrote a letter in 
which for the first time she broke to her sons 








something of the truth, and why, by Adrienne’s | 


desire, it had been hitherto concealed from 
them. 


“Come home quick,” she wrote—(I have 


myself read the letter, for it was returned to 
her, and found years after among her other pa- 
*“Come, my sons, though your merry 


ers). 
— are done, and you are coming home*to 
sorrow. You have never known it before ; 
you must, 
it any longer. Come home, for I want you to 
helpme. My heart is breaking. I sometimes 
feel as if I could not live another day, but for 
the comfort I look forward to in my three dear 
OV s.” 

‘Thus wrote she, thus thought she at the time. 
Years after, how strange it was to read those 
words! 

The letter sent, Adrienne seemed to revive a 
little. It was the middle of September. ‘* They 
will be home, you'll see, on the Ist of October ; 
César never breaks his word. He will not find 


now 
Your mother can not save you from 


me on the hall door steps as you promised him, | 


mamma; but he wi/l find me, I feel sure of 
that; I shall just see them all—and then—” 
Then? 

That night, when forced to quit her daugh- 
ter's cheerful side to keep watch in the gloomy 
bedroom which Sir Edward had insisted upon 


falque of a bed to sleep in, and tall mirrors to 
reflect his figure, the miserable, little stooping 
figure !—that night, and in that chamber, where 
the blessedness of married solitude had become 
a misery untold, Lady de Bougainville, for the 
first time in her life, meditated solemnly upon 
the other world, whither—in how many days or 
hours, who could tell ?—Adrienne was so fear- 
lessly going. 

It might have been that in the cloud which 
had fallen upon so many of her mortal delights, 
the blankness that she fonnd in her worldly 
splendors, Josephine’s mind had grown gradu- 
ally prepared for what was coming upon her; 
or perhaps on that special day—she had reason 
to remember it—the invisible world was actual- 
ly nearer to her than she knew; but she sat by 
her fire long after her husband was asleep—sat 
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quake, or the like. The agony is so condensed 
that it seems greater, and comes more closely 
home tous. We begin to think how we should 
feel if it happened to ourselves, and how those 
feel to whom it has happened, so that our 
hearts are full of pity and sympathy. 

Thus, on that 29th September, many a worthy 
father of a family, enjoying his Times and his 


breakfast together, stopped to exclaim ‘* How® 


shocking!” and to read aloud to wife or chil- 
dren, mingled with sage reflections on the dan- 
gers of Alpine exploits and of foreign traveling 
in general, the account of an accident which 
had lately befallen some Swiss tourists, in cross- 
ing the Lake of Uri from Bauen to Tell’s chap- 
el. They had put up a small sail in their crowd- 
ed Boat, and one of the sudden squalls which, 
coming down from the mountains all round it, 
render this one of the most perilous of the Swiss 
lakes, had caught and capsized them. Two of 
their number, said to be English—Oxford men, 
named Burgoyne—were drowned. 

Lower down, inserted as ‘‘From a Corre- 
spondent,” was another version of the catas- 
trophe; explaining that the number in the boat 
was only five: three young men; an elderly 
gentleman, their tutor; andthe boatman. The 
latter two had saved themselves by swimming, 


and were picked up not far from Bauen; but 
furnishing so sumptuously, with a huge cata- | 


the three young fellows, brothers, after making 
ineffectual attempts to help one another, had 
all gone down. They were sons of an English 
gentleman of fortune, this account said; and 
their names were not Burgoyne, but De Bou- 


| gainville. 


Twenty-five years ago there was no electric 
telegraph, and a very uncertain foreign post ; 
the Zimes couriers often outsped it, and news 
appeared there before any private intelligence 
was possible. Thus it happened that she of 
whom many a kind-hearted English matron 
thought compassionately that morning, won- 


| dering if those three poor lads had a mother, 


jat all. 


thinking and thinking, until there seemed to be | 


more than herself in the room, and the portraits 


of her children on the walls followed her wist- | 


fully about, as the eyes of portraits do. She 
grew strangely composed, even though she knew 
her daughter was dying. We never recognize 
how we have been taught these kind of things, 
nor who is teaching us, but to those who believe 
in a spiritual world at all, there come many in- 
fluences totally unaccounted for; we may have 
learned our lesson unawares, but we have learn- 
ed it, and when the time comes we are ready. 
It was one of the latter days of September— 
I think the 29th—that the Times newspaper 


how the news was broken to her, and how she 
bore it—had no warning of the dreadfal tidings 
She read them—read them with her 
own eyes, in the columns of the Zines news- 
paper! 

Sir Edward's sole remaining interest in the 
outside world was his daily paper. How much 
of it his enfeebled mind took in was doubtful, 
but he liked to hear it read to him in his wife’s 
pleasant monotonous voice; while to her this 
was rather a relief than not, for it killed two 
hours of the long dreary day. Besides, she got 
into a habit of reading on and on, without com- 
prehending a single sentence ; nay, often think- 
ing of something else the whole time. As she 


| did this morning; wondering if her boys had 
| reached Calais, and what sort of a crossing they 


communicated to all England, in a short para- | 


graph, one of those small tragedies in real life | 


which sometimes affect us outsiders more than | 


any wholesale catastrophe, shipwreck, earth- 


} 


would have, for the wind had been howling all 
night in the chimneys of Brierley Hall. Not 
that she was afraid of the sea, or indeed of any 
thing; none of those sudden misfortunes which 
seem the portion of some lives had ever hap- 
pened in hers. Though she had had no an- 
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swer to her letter, it never occurred to her to 
be uneasy about her sons. They were sure 
to come home again, and in good health, for, 
except Adrienne, all her children inherited her | 
own excellent constitution. That very morn- 
ing she had said to Bridget, half sadly, ‘‘ Oh 
yes. I am quite well—always am well. I 
think nothing could ever kill me.” 

She had just finished the leading articles and 
was turning o the police reports—any thing 
did for read 1g—when this fatal paragraph 
caught her ¢€ It might not have done so, 
so preoccupic was she, but for the word 
“ Switzerland,’ which reminded her of her 
boys. So she paused to glance over it, just to 
herself; read it once—twice — thrice — before 
she could in the least take it in. When" she 
did, her strong soul and body alike gave way. | 
She threw up her arms with a wild shriek, and 
fell flat on the floor like a stone. 

Admission to Sir Edward’s room was rare. 
Sometimes whole days passed without the 
younger girls being sent for even to say good- 
morning or good-night to papa—all they ever 
did; and it was weeks since Adrienne had seen 
her father. He made no inquiry after her; 
seemed scarcely aware of her state, except to 
grudge her mother’s absence in her room. 
Thus, after the morning visit to her sick child, 
it was so usual for Lady de Bougainville to 
spend the whole forenoon shut up with her hus- 
band, that nobody inquired for her, or thought 
of inquiring, until Bridget, noticing that among 


the letters which came in by the post was a 
foreign one, and not in any of the boys’ hand- 
writing, thought she would take it in to her 
mistress herself, and so bring sooner to Miss 
Adrienne, who was very feeble that day, the 
news of her brothers’ arrival, and the hour, 
Bridget knocked several times, but no one 


answered. Then, terribly alarmed, she pushed | 
open the double doors of green baize, which 
shut off all sounds in that room from the rest 
of the house, and ventured in. There, the 
sight she saw almost confirmed a dreadful pos- 
sibility which she had never dared to breathe 
to mortal, but which haunted poor Bridget 
night and day. 

Sir Edward sat with his wife’s head upon his 
knees; she lying as if she were dead, and he 
stroking, with a miserable sort of moan, her 
hands and her hair. 

‘*Come here, Bridget; tell me what is the 
matter with her! I haven’t hurt her, indeed I 
have not. I never even said one unkind word. 
She was just quietly reading the newspaper, 
when down she dropped as if somebody had 
shot her. Is she killed, I[wonder? Then peo- 
ple will be sure to say I killed her. Take her, 
Bridget, for I must run and hide.” 

He shifted the poor head from his own lap 
to Bridget’s, and the movement brought a sigh | 
of returning life to the breast of the unfortu- | 
nate mother. 

Josephine had said to her eldest son in the 
letter which never reached him, for it came | 


| 


| ing voice, ‘* Edward, our sons are dead! 


back to her unopened, that “her heart was 
breaking.” But hers was not one of the he 
that break. 
She opened her eyes, lifted herself up on her 
elbow, and stared wildly around. 
“Something has happened. Is 
enne?” And then she caught sight of 
newspaper on the floor. ‘‘ Ah, no! It is m 
she shrieked. ‘ Bridget, my boys ar 
dead—drowned in the lake !—the newspaj 


’ 
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says so.’ 

‘* Newspapers don’t always tell the truth,’ 
cried Bridget, and, terrified and bewildered as 
she was, bethought herself of the letter in her 
hand. Together the two women managed to 
break it open and read it, spelling it out with 
horrible exactness, word by word. 

Alas,.no! There was no refutation, no; 
even modification of the truth. In mercy. 
perhaps, came the speedy confirmation of it, 
before any maddening gleam of hope could 
arise. Her three sons were all dead—drowned 
and dead. Before this letter of the tutor’s 
was written, the ‘‘ bodies” —ghastly word !— 
had been recovered from the lake, identified, 
and buried; half the population of Bauen, and 
all the English strangers for miles round, fol- 
lowing them to the grave. The three brothers 
slept side by side in a little out-of-the-way 
Swiss church-yard, and the name of De Bou 
gainville was ended. 

To realize the blow in all its extent was im 
possible. Josephine did not, or her reason 
would have left her. As it was, for an hour 
or more poor Bridget thought she had gone 
quite insane. She did not faint or in any way 
lose her consciousness again, but kept walking 
up and down the room, rapidly calling upon 


| her sons by name one after the other, then 


falling on her knees and calling upon God. 

It was an awful agony; the more so as, ex- 
cept by her poor servant, who watched he: 
terrified, but attempted no consolation, it was 
an agony necessarily unshared. Sir Edward 
had crept away into a corner, muttering, ‘‘Jo- 
sephine, be quiet—pray be quiet ;” and then 
relapsing into his customary childish moan. 


| At first she took no notice of him whatever; 


then, catching sight of him, with a sudden im- 
pulse, or perhaps a vague hope of giving or get- 
ting consolation, she went up to him, put her 


| arms about his neck, and laid her head on his 


shoulder. 

‘* Edward, dear husband,” she cried, in a wail- 
Do 
you understand? Dead—all dead. You will 
never see one of them any more.” 

He patted her cheek, and kissed her with 
his vacant smile. ‘* There now, I knew you'd 
soon be quiet. And don't ery, Josephine; I 
can’t bear to see you cry. What were you 
saying about the boys? Dead? Oh, nonsense: 
They were to be home to-night. Bridget, just 
ring the bell and ask one of the servants if the 
young gentlemen are come home.” 

Josephine rose up, unlocked her arms from 








her husband’s neck, and stood looking at him 
a minute. Then she turned away, and walk- 
ing steadily to the middle of the room, stood 
there again, for ever so long—dumb and pas- 
sive as a rock—with all her waves of misery 
breaking over her. 

‘ My lady,” said Bridget, at length ventur- 
ing to touch her. 

‘Well ?” 

‘“T must go. 
enne any longer.” 

** Adrienne, did you say?” And the mo- 
ther’s heart suddenly turned—as perhaps Bridg- 
et had meant it should turn — from her dead 
sons to her still living daughter. 

“Miss Adrienne is sinking fast, I think.” 

“Sinking! That means, dying.” 

Lady de Bougainville said the word as if it 
had been quite familiar, long-expected, pain- 


I dare not leave Miss Adri- 


Jess. 
tress's mind were not astray again; but she 
looked ‘‘ rational like,” and even smiled as she 
clasped her faithfulservant’s hand. 

‘Do not be afraid, Bridget; I am quite my- 
self now. And I have been thinking—Adri- 
enne was so fond of her brothers. I don’t 
know where they are”—and the wild, bewil- 
dered stare came into her eyes again—*‘ but I 
suppose, wherever they are, she wiil go to them ; 
and soon, very soon. Why need we tell her 
of their death at all?” 

“My lady, you could not bear it,” cried 
Bridget, bursting into tears. ‘To go in and 
out of her room all day and all to-morrow—for 
she says she wi// stay till the day after to-mor- 
row—and hear her talk so beautifully about you 
and them, you could not bear it.” 

“T think I could; if it were easier for my 
child, Let us try.” 

Without another word Josephine went and 
washed her face, combed out her long gray 
hair, which had fallen down disheveled from 
under her cap, arranged her collar and brooch, 
and then came and stood before Bridget with 
a steadfast, almost smiling countenance. 

**Look at me now. Would she think any 
thing was wrong with me ?” 

“No, no,” sobbed Bridget, choking down 
her full Irish heart, half bursting with its im- 
pulsive grief. But when she looked at her 
mistress she could not weep; she felt ashamed. 

Lady de Bougainville took her old servant's 
hand. ‘You can trust me, and I can trust 
you. Go in first, Bridget, and tell my child 
her mother is coming.” 

And, a few minutes after, the mother came. 
All that long day, and the next, she went about 
her dying child—moving in and out between 
Adrienne’s room and her husband’s—(for Sir 
Edward had taken to his bed, declaring he was 
“very ill,” and kept sending for her every ten 
minutes) but never by word or look did she be- 
tray the calamity which had fallen upon her, 
and upon the household. 

Adrienne said often during that time, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, I am such a trouble to you!” but no; her 
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Hearing it, Bridget wondered if her mis- 
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brief voung life remained a blessing to the last. 
While the rest of the house was shut up, and 
the servants went about noiselessly with fright- 
ened faces, awed by the sorrow which had fall- 
en upon the family—within Adrienne’s room 
all was peace. While every other room was 
darkened, there her mother would not have the 
blinds drawn down, and the soft yellow sun- 
shine fell cheerfully across the bed, where, quiet 
as a baby and almost as pretty, in her frilled 
night-gown and close cap, she slept that ex- 
hausted sleep—the forerunner of a deeper slum- 
ber, of which she was equally unafraid. 

Nothing seemed to trouble her now. Once 
only she referred to her brothers. ‘* Mamma, 
there are twenty-four hours still’—to the Ist 
of October she evidently meant. 
stay with you so long.” 

** Never mind, my darling.” 

** No, I do not mind—not much. Yon will 
give my love to the boys; and tell them to be 
good to you, and to Gabrielle and Catherine. 


**T may not 


| They will; they were always such good boys.” 


** Always—always !” 

Here Bridget came forward, and suggested 
that the mother had better go and lie down for 
a little. 

‘*No; let her go to bed properly—she looks 
so tired. Good-night, mamma,” and Adrienne 
held up her face to be kissed. ‘* You will come 
to me the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

** Yes, my child.” 

She tottered out, and between her daugh- 
ter’s room and her husband's Josephine dropped 
insensible on the floor—where Bridget found 
her some minutes afterward. But nobody else 
knew. 

To Adrienne the morning and the mother’s 
morning kiss never came. .In the middle of 
the night Bridget—who lay by her side asleep, 
‘sleeping for sorrow’’—woke, with a feeble 
touch trying to rouse her. 

*T feel so strange, Bridget. I wonder what 
itis. Isitdying? No, no” (as Bridget start- 
ed up); “‘don’t go and wake mamma—at least 
not yet. She was so very tired.” 

The mother was not wakened; for in a few 
minutes more, before Bridget dared to stir— 
with her head on her nurse’s shouider and her 
hand holding hers, like a little child, Adrienne 
died. 

* * * +. * « 

As I said a while ago, I hardly know how to 
make credible the events which followed so rap- 
idly after one another, making Brierley Hall 
within six months an empty, desolate, childless 
house. And yet they all happened quite natu- 
rally, and by a regular chain of circumstances 
—such as sometimes befalls, in the most strik- 
ing way, a family from which death has been 
loug absent, or has never entered at all. 

At the time of Adrienne’s illness there was 
raging in Brierley village a virulent form of 
scarlet-fever. Lady de Bougainville had not 
heard of this; or if she had, her own afflictions 
made her not heed it. When, before the fu- 
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“SHE USED SOMET.MES TO HEAR 


neral, a number of Miss de Bougainville’s poor 
children, and parents too, begged permission to 
look once more at her sweet face as it lay in 
the coffin, the mother consented, and even gave 
orders that these, her child’s friends, should be 
taken in and fed and comforted, though it was 
a house of mourning. And so it happened that 
the death they came to see they left behind 
them. The fever, just fading out of the cot- 
tages, took firm hold at the Hall. First a serv- 
ant sickened, a girl who waited on the young 
ladies; and then the two children themselves. 
The disease was of the most malignant and 
rapid form. Almost before their mother was 
aware of their danger, both Gabrielle and Cath- 
erine had followed their brothers and sister to 
the unknown land. They died within a few 
hours of one another, and were buried on the 
same day. 

“How can you live?” said Dr. Waters and 
Mr. Langhorne, coming back from the funeral, 
where, the father being incapable, they had 
acted as chief mourners. ‘ How will you ever 
live?” And the two old men wept like chil- 
dren, 

‘**T must live,” answered Josephine, without 
the shadow of a tear upon her impassive, im- 
movable face; ‘‘look at him!” She pointed 
to her husband, who stood at the window, ab- 
sorbed in his favorite amusement of catching 
flies—the last solitary fly that buzzed about the 
pane. ‘ You see, I must live on a little longer.” 

She did live; ay, until, as I once heard her 
say—and the words have followed, and will fol- 
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HER OHILDREN’S VOICES ABOUT THE EMPTY HOUSE.” 


low me all my life, like a benediction—she had 
been made to ‘‘ enjoy” living. 


3ut that was long, long afterward. Now, 


for many months, nay years, the desolate wo- 
man fell into that stupefied state which is searce- 


ly living at all. I will not, I dare not descril 
it, but many people have known it—the condi 
tion when every thing about us seems a painted 
show, among which we move like automaton 
figures, fulfilling scrupulously our daily duties, 
eating, drinking, and sleeping ; answering when 
we are addressed, perhaps even smiling back 
when we are smiled upon, but no more really 
alive, as regards the warm, breathing, pleasure- 
giving, pleasurable world, than the dead forms 
we have lately buried, and with whom half ou 
own life has gone down into the tomb. 

It was so—it could not but be—with the 
childless mother, left alone in her empty house, 
or worse than alone. 

How much Sir Edward felt the death of his 
children, or whether he missed them at all, it 
was impossible to say. Outwardly, their loss 
seemed to affect him very little, except that he 
sometimes exulted in having his wife’s continu- 
al company, and getting her “all to himself,” 
as he said. 

He was very fond of her, no doubt of that— 
fonder than ever, it appeared ; and as if in some 
sort of compensation, he became much less 
trouble to her, and far easier to manage. His 
fits of obstinacy and violence ceased; in any 
difficulty she had unlimited influence over him. 
His inherent sweet temper returned in the shut- 
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up life he led; no temptations from outside | notony of her days, with nothing to dread, no- 
ever assailed him, so that all Josephine’ s old | thing to hope for, nothing to do, in the forced 
anxieties from her husband’s foliy or impru- | self-containedness of her stony grief, and in the 
dence were forever at an end. He never in- constant companionship of that half-insane 
terfered with her in the smallest degree ; allowed mind, Josephine’s own might have tottered 
her to manage within and without the house from its balance. She used sometimes to have 
exactly as she chose; was content just to be al- | the strangest fancies—to hear her children’s 
ways beside her, and carry on from day to day | voices about the empty house, to see them moy- 
an existence as harmless as that of a child, or | ing in her room at night, And she would sit 
what they call in Ireland a ‘‘natural.” He was for hours, motionless as a statue, with her now 
never really mad, I believe,*so as to require re- | constantly idle hands crossed on her lap; living 
straint—merely silly; and the constant surveil- | over and over again the old life at Wren’s Nest, 
lance of his wife, togetner with her perfect in- | with the impression that presertly she should 
dependence of him in business matters, prevent- | go back to it again, and find the narrow, noisy, 
ed the necessity of even this fact becoming pub- | poverty-haunted cottage just as before, with no- 
lic. Upon the secrets of his melancholy illness | thing and no one changed, At such times, if 
no outside eye ever gazed, and no ear heard | Bridget, who kept as close to her as Sir Ed- 
them afterward. ward's presence rendered possible, and kept ev- 
The forlorn pair still lived on at Brierley | ery one else sedulously away, suddenly disturb- 
Hall, Sir Edward could not, and, fortunately, | ed her dream, Lady de Bougainville would 
would not, be removed from thence: nor did | wonder which was the dream and which the 
Lady de Bougainville desire it. If she had | reality; whether she were alive and her chil- 

any feeling at all in her frozen heart, it was the | dren gone, or they living and she dead. 
craving to see, morning after morning, when To rouse her, there came after a while some 
she rose to begin the dreary day, the sun shin-| salutary suffering. In the slow progress of his 
ing on the tall spire of Brierley Church, under | disease, Sir Edward’s failing mind took a new 
the shadow of which her three daughters lay: | tarn, That extreme terror of death which he 
her three sons, likewise, in time; for after some | had always had became his rooted and domi- 
years she had them brought home from Switz-| nant idea, He magnified every little ache and 
erland, and laid there too, to sleep all together | pain, and whenever he was really ill fell into a 
under the honey-scented, bee-haunted lime-| condition of frantic fear. All religious conso- 
trees which we are so proud of in our Brierley | lations failed him. That peculiar form of doc- 
church-yard. | trine which he professed—or rather, that cor- 
In the early days of her desolation she had | ruption of it, such as is received by narrow and 
parted with Oldham Court, according to the | weak natures—did not support him in the least, 
conditions—which she and her son César had | He grew uncertain of what he was once so com- 
once laughed at as ridiculously impossible—of | placently sure of—his being one of the “ elect ;” 
Mr. Oldham’s will. She sold the estate, but | and, in any case, the thought of approaching 
not to a stranger; for another impossibility, as | mortality, of being dragged away from the com- 
was thought, also happened. Lady Emma, so | fortable wuild he knew into one he did not 
tenderly cherished, lingered several years, and | know, and, despite his own poetical pictures of 
before she died left a son—a living son—for | glory hereafter, he did not seem too sure of, 
whom his father bought the ancestral property, | filled him with a morbid terror that was the 
and who, taking his mother’s maiden name, be- | most painful phase of his illness. He fancied 
came in time Mr. Oldham of Oldham Court. | himself doomed to eternal perdition; and the 
When Lady de Bougainville heard of this, she | well-arranged “ scheme of salvation,” which he 
smiled, saying, “‘ It is well ;” but she never saw | used to discuss so glibly, as if it were a mere 
the place again, nor expressed the slightest de- mathematical problem, and he knew it all, 
sire todo so. Indeed, from that time forward | faded out from his confused brain, leaving only 
she never was ten miles distant from, nor slept | a fearful image of the Father as such preach- 
a single night out of, Brierley Hall. | ers describe Him—an angry God, more terri- 
She and Sir Edward lived there in total se-| ble than any likeness of revengeful man, pur- 
clusion. *No guests ever crossed the threshold | suing all His creatures who will not, or can not, 
of their beautiful house; their wide gardens | accept His mercy, into the lowest deep of judg- 
and pleasure-grounds they had all to themselves, | ment—the hell which He has made. For this, 
In summer time they lived very much out of | put plainly—God forbid I should put it pro- 
doors; it amused Sir Edward; and there were | fanely !—is the awful doctrine which such so- 
neither children nor children’s friends to hide | called Christians hold—also, strange to say, 
his infirmities from, so that his wife let him | many most real and earnest Christians, loving 
wander wherever he chose. He followed her | and tender, pitiful and just; who would not for 
about like a dog, and if left a minute wailed | worlds act like the God they believe i oe 
at, un- 


after her like a deserted infant. His entire and | mystery we can only solve by hoping 


childlike dependence upon her was perhaps a | | der its external corruption, there is a perma- 
balm to the empty mother - heart. Bridget | 3 nent divineness in human nature which makes 
sometimes thought so. | it independent of even the most atrocious creed. 

It was needed. Otherwise, in the blank mo- But Sir Edwards’s religion was of the head, 
Vou. XL.—No. 238.—-37 
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not of the heart; a creed, and nothing more. 
When, in his day of distress, he leaned upon it, 
it broke like a reed. His feeble mind went 
swinging to and fro in wild uncertainty, and he 
clung to his wife with a desperation pitiful to 
see. 

“Don’t leave me! not for a minute,” he 
would say, during their long weary days and 
dreadful nights, “‘and pray for me—keep al- 


ways praying, that I may not die, that I may | 


be allowed to live a little longer.” 

Poor wretch! as if in the Life-giver and Life- 
taker—omniponent as benign—he saw only an 
avenging demon, lower even than the God 
whom, after his small material notions, he had 
so eloquently described, and so patronizingly 
served. At this time, if she had not had her 
six dead children to think of—her children, so 
loving and loved, whom God could not have 
taken in anger; who, when the first shock of 
their death had passed away, began to live 
again to her, as it were; to wander about her 
like ministering angels, whispering, ‘‘God is 
good, God is good still;” but for this, I doubt, 
Josephine would have turned infidel or athe- 
ist. 

As it was, the spectacle of that miserable 
soul, still retaining consciousness enough to be 
aware of its misery, roused her into a clear, 
bold, steady searching out of religious truth, so 
far as finite creatures can ever reach it. And 
she found it—by what means it is useless here 
to relate, nor indeed would it avail any human 
being, for every human being must search out 
truth for himself. Out of the untenable nega- 
tion to which her husband’s state of mind led, 
there forced itself upon hers a vital affirmative ; 
the only alternative possible to souls such as 


that which God had given her—a soul which | 


longs after Him, can not exist without Him, is 
eager to know and serve Him, if He only will 
show it the way; but whether or not, determin- 
ately loving Him; which love is, to itself, the 
most conclusive evidence of His own. 

I do not pretend to say that Lady de Bou- 
gainville was ever an ‘‘ orthodox” Christian ; 
indeed, unlike most Christians, she never took 
upon herself to decide what was ortiniodox and 
what heterodox; but a Christian she became; 
in faith and life, and also in due outward cere- 
monial ; while in her own spirit she grew whol- 
ly at peace. Out of the clouds and thick dark- 
ness in which He had veiled Himself, she had 
seen God—God manifest in Christ, and she was 
satisfied. 

“Tt is strange,” she would say to Bridget, 
when coming for a moment’s breathing space 
out of the atmosphere of religious despair which 


|times she succeeded for a little, and then the 
shadows darkened down again. But I can not 
would not even if I could, dilate on the history 
| of this terrible time, wherein day by day, week 
| by week, and month by month, Josephine was 
| taught the hardest lesson possible to a woman 
of her temperament—patiently and without hope 
to endure. 
| There is a song which of all others my dear 
old lady used most to like hearing me sing; it 
|is in Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ‘St. Paul:” 
| **Be thou faithful until death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” I never hear it, with 
its sweet, clear tenor notes dying away in the 
| words * Be thou faithful—be thou faithful un- 
til death,” without thinking of her. 
“ faithful.” 
| Sir Edward had a long season of failing 
health; but at last the death of which he was 
| frightened came upon him unawares. The old 
| heart-disease, which had once been so carefully 
|concealed from him, after lying dormant for 
| years, till his wife herself had almost forgotten 
| it, reappeared, and advanced quicker than the 
disease of the brain. It was well. That final 
|time of complete idiocy, which the doctors 
warned her must be, and to which, though she 
| kept up her strength to meet it, she sometimes 
looked forward with indescribable dread, would 
| never come. 
| Her husband woke up one night, oppressed 
with strange sensations, and asked, as his daugh- 
ter Adrienne had asked, but oh, with what a 


9” 


She was 


| 
| 
| 


| different face—‘ Can this be dying 
It was; his wife knew it, and she had to tell 
him so. 

Let me cover over that awful scene. Bridget 

| was witness to it, until even she was gently 

thrust away by her beloved mistress, who for 

more than an hour afterward, until seclusion 

was no longer possible, locked the door. 
Toward morning, the mental horrors as well 

‘ aot : 

| as the bodily sufferings of the dying man abated 

la little; but still he kept fixed upon his wife 

| that frightened gaze, as if she, and she only, 
could save him. 

| Josephine!” he cried continually, “come 

| near me—nearer still; hold me fast; take care 

| of me!” 

‘*T will,” she said, and lay down beside him 
on the bed—her poor husband, all she had left 
in the world !—almost praying that it might be 
the will of God to lengthen out a little longer 

| his hopeless, useless life, even though this might 
prove to herself a torture and a burden greater 
than she could bear. But all the while she felt 
| her wish was vain; that he must go—was al- 
ready going. 


surrounded poor Sir Edward — ‘‘ strange, but| “Edward,” she whispered, and took firm 
this gloom only seems to make my light grow | hold of the nerveless hand which more than 
stronger, I used to talk about it—we all do— | thirty years ago had placed the wedding-rinr 
but ne until my darlings were there did I upon her finger—‘‘ Edward, do not be afraid ; 
really believe in the other world.” I am close beside you—to the very last,” 

Aud slowly, slowly, in the fluctuations of his “Yes,” he said, “but afterward? Where 
lingering illness, did she try to make it as clear |amI going? Tell me, where am I going? Or 
to her husband as it was to herself. Some-| go with me. Can you not go with me?” 
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«J wish I could!” she sobbed. 
ward, I wish I could!” 


“Oh, Ed- 


Then again she told him not to be afraid. 


“Say ‘Our Father,’ just as the children used 
to do at night. He is our Father. He will 
not harm you, He will only touch you—though 
how, I do not know ; but surely, surely He will! 
Edward—husband,” pressing closer to his ear 
as the first struggles of ceath came on, and the 
blindness of death began to creep over his eyes, 
“There is nothing to be afraid of ; God is good.” 

And then, when speech had quite failed him, 


Josephine crept down on her knees beside the | 


bed, and repeated in her sweet, clear voice, 
“Our Father, which art in heaven,” to the end. 

The words, comprehensible to the feeblest 
intellect, yet all that the sublimest faith can 
arrive at, might have reached him, or might 


not, God knows! but the dying man’s strug- | 
gles ceased, and a quiet look, not unlike his | 
daughter Adrienne—the one of his children | 


who most resembled him—came over his face. 
In that sudden “lightening before death” so 
often seen, he opened his eyes, and fixed them 


on his wife with the gaze almost of her young | 
She stooped and kissed | 


lover Edward Scanlan. 
him; and while she was kissing him he slipped 


away, where she could not ‘‘ take care” of him | 


any more. 

Thither—it is not I who dare follow and 
judge him. Poor Sir Edward de Bougain- 
ville! 





OUR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


“Thope that the time may soon arrive when the two 
governments can approach a solution of this moment- 
ous question with an appreciation of what is due to 


the rights, dignity, and honor of each, and with the | 
determination not only to remove the causes of com- | 


plaint in the past, but to lay the foundation of a 
broad principle of public law, which will prevent fu- 
ture differences, and tend to firm and continuous peace 
and friendship.”"—President Grant's Message. 

HE writer of these pages has had some op- 

portunity of knowing not only how sincere- 
ly these sentiments are entertained by the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet, but also how cordially 
they are reciprocated by the present English 
government. If only the people on both sides 


of the water could understand more thorough- | 
| 


ly the temper and sentiments of each, could 


look a little more clearly into each other's | 


hearts, could know a little more absolutely what 
have been the acts and what are now the 
thoughts each of the other, the end which is so 
much to be desired might be nearer accomplish- 
ment. But, hitherto, the fact that the people 
on neither side have fully appreciated the situa- 


tion or the sentiments of the other has pre- | 
vented any real approach to a settlement of the | 
It is the object of the pres- | 


questions at issue. 
ent paper to state what fell beneath the writ- 
er’s observation during a recent three or four 
months’ stay in England, and by proving to 
Americans what is really the state of feeling 
there, to do some little, perhaps, toward fos- 


tering those relations on both sides which only 
| can conduce to the prosperity of each and of 
mankind. 

The rejection of the Johnson-Clarendon 
treaty, the speech of Mr. Sumner in the Senate 
| on the 13th of April last, and the able dispatch 

of Mr. Fish to Mr. Motley on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, as well as the language of the Presi- 
dent’s Message, have at last presented to the peo- 
ple and government of England not only a full 
| exposition of the views of the present adminis- 
tration in the matter of our international rela- 
tions, but also a statement of the feelings almost 
universally entertained on this side of the At- 
lantic toward England. The arguments have 
been put so ably that it is not likely any Amer- 
ican will utter them with more force, and the 
| expression of feeling is so unmistakably and 
almost unanimously approved by the country, 
that the English probably now understand per- 
fectly well what America regards as her side 
of the case. They seem, indeed, by the tone 
of the utterances since the publication of the 
| Message, to appreciate not only the sense of 
injury entertained by Americans, but the hearty 
desire for accommodation and harmony which 
all the authoritative expositions from American 
sources have contained. I say all, for even 
Mr. Sumner, whose speech has been in England 
the subject of so much bitter comment but of 
so little careful examination, says: ‘‘ Be the 
claims more or less, they are honestly present- 
| ed, with the conviction that they are just, and 
they should be considered candidly, so that they 
shall no longer lower like a cloud ready to burst 
upon the two nations, which, according to their 
inclinations, can do each other such infinite in- 
jury or infinite good. I know it is sometimes 
said that war between us must come sooner or 
later. J do not believe it. But if it must come, 
let it come later, and then I am sure it will never 
come. Meanwhile, good men must unite to male 
| it impossible,” 

| In Mr. Motley’s original letter of instructions, 
| recently published, will be found the following 
| paragraph: ‘* Upon one point the President and 
| the Senate, and the overwhelming mass of the 
| people are convinced—namely, that the con- 
| vention, from its character and terms, or from 
the time of its negotiation, or from the circum- 
stances attending its negotiation, would not have 
removed the sense of existing grievance, would 
| not have afforded real substantial satisfaction 
‘to the people, would not have proved a hearty, 
cordial settlement of the pending questions, but 
would have left a feeling of dissatisfaction in- 
consistent with the relations which the President 
desires to have firmly established between two great 
nations of common origin, common language, and 
common objects in the advancement of the civilization 
of the age. The President believes the rejection 
| of the treaty to have been in the interest of peace 
| and in the direction of a more perfect and vordial 
Sriendship between the two countries, and in 
this belief he fully approved the action of the 
| Senate.” 
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So again, in Mr. Fish’s dispatch to Mr. Mot- 
ley of the 25th of September last, these words 
occur: “ All these are subjects for future con- 
sideration, which, when the time for action 
shall arrive, the President will consider, with | 
sincere and earnest desire that all the differ- | 
ences between the two nations may be adjusted | 
amicably and compatibly With the honor of | 
each, and to the promotion of future concord 
between them, to which end he will spare no ef- 
forts within the range of his supreme duty to 
the rights and interests of the United States.” 

I think, then, it may fairly be taken for grant- | 
ed that the English now understand, not only 
that America feels that she has sustained a great 
wrong, but that she is extremeiy anxious to | 
have all difficulties amicably settled, and to pre- 
serve hereafter a closer harmony with that coun- | 
try with which, after all, we have more in com- | 
mon than with any other people on the globe. 

The Johnson-Clarendon treaty was rejected | 
almost unanimously by the Senate on the 13th 
day of April last, and on the same day a2 suc-| 
cessor to Mr. Johnson was confirmed. ‘The 
speech made by Mr. Sumner on this occasion 
reached England a few weeks before Mr. Mot- 
ley’s arrival, and produced an immense sensa- | 
tion there. Mr. Sumner himself had been fa- 
miliar with the most distinguished circles in | 
London, and had enjoyed peculiar intimacies | 
with all the leading liberal and radical English- 
men. But almost without exception these dis- | 
approved his speech, and the position which 
they imagined it to assume. The censure was 
severe; the newspaper press was especially in- 


| 


| treaty. 


cable settlement of all difficulties, upon a basis 
consistent with the honor, dignity, and rights 
of each nation. His action in receiving these 
addresses, as well as the text of his replies, was 
promptly reported to his government, and as 
promptly commended. The civilities shown 
him, however, were popular as well as official, 
for a large crowd was present at the station, and 
loudly cheered him as he was leaving Liver- 
pool. 

Compliments of every sort poured in on his 
arrival in London. The Queen herself signified 
her gratitication at his appointment, and deyi- 
ated from court etiquette to pay a civility to 
the new Minister and his family. The same 
disposition was apparent every where in society, 
although the comments so freely made in the 
American press upon the object and results of 
the hospitalities offered to Mr. Motley’s pred- 
ecessor might not unnaturally have inclined 
unofficial personages to be less lavish of com- 
pliments. Nothing of the sort, however, was 
noticeable. Every circumstance showed that 
despite the rejection of the treaty, there was a 
disposition to be in every way cordial to the 
new representative of the United States, 

Nevertheless public and private opinion in 
regard to Mr. Sumner remained unmodified. 
It seemed to be even more excited because of 
his speech than because of the rejection of the 
The speech itself, however, was very 
little read. <A few extracts, some garbled, 
others misquoted, and, perhaps, here and there, 
one given correctly, were bandied around in 
the press, and the entire tone and object of it 


dignant, and the tone of society unanimous ; | misapprehended. I was often asked by influen- 
while members of the government alluded to | tial persons if the speech was representative of 
the speech in tones of reprehension from their | American sentiment, to which I invariably re- 
places in Parliament. Mr. Motley was known | plied, that the idea of it current in England 
to be the intimate friend of Mr. Sumner, and to | was not representative ; that I had not met two 
have been urged by him upon the President for | Englishmen who would say that they had read 
the post of Minister to London; to have been | it; that I had never seen a copy of it in En- 
confirmed by the Senate immediately after the gland, except those which I carried thither; 
utterance of Mr. Sumner’s speech, and on his | but that the real speech, as a statement of the 
motion; and there were not wanting surmises | grievance which the whole loyal American peo- 
that the new Minister might meet with a less ple felt they had sustained at English hands, 


pleasant reception than could be desired. These 
surmises, howeyer, were speedily shown to be 
unfounded. 

Mr. Motley arrived at Liverpool on the 29th 
of May, and was met at the landing by the 
Mayor of the town, who proffered his state 
carriage to convey the Minister to his lodgings. 
Mr. Motley had been previously notified that 
the Liverpool Chambers of Commerce wished 
to present him addresses of welcome before he 
left for London, and, accordingly, he remained a 
day to receive them. The addresses were of the 
most cordial character, expressing great respect 
for the new administration in America (whose 
first action toward England had been to indorse 


| was eminently representative. 
This, however, did not seem to be satisfac- 
tory. The Liberals, especially, were sore on the 
| subject. They seemed to me to feel as if they 
‘had been unjustly treated, as if in his arraign- 
ment of England the Senator should have es- 
pecially exempted them. They complained that 
| they, who had been stanch friends of America 
| during the war, were coupled with the men and 
charged with the acts of those who had been 
our bitterest enemies. How mistaken they 
were is proved by Mr. Sumner’s remarks in his 
speech at Worcester, in September last: ‘‘ Ii is 
said, Why not consider our good friends in En- 
gland, and especially those noble working-men 





the rejection of the claims treaty), and also | who stood by us so bravely? We do consider 
signifying complete satisfaction at President | them always, and give them gratitude for their 
Grant's selection of a representative. Mr. generous alliance. They belong to what our own 
Motley replied in courteous language, giving poet has called ‘the long nobility of toil.’ But 
utterance to equally fervid desires for the ami- they are not England. We trace no damage 
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to them, nor to any class, high or low, but to En- | that the recognition of rebel belligerency had 


gland, corporate England, through whose gov- 
ernment we suffered. His earlier speech, 


however, it seems to me, could never be fairly | 


construed to include John Bright with Earl 
Russell, or to confound the Lancashire weavers 
with the Lairds and Roebucks. 

Indeed, I was assured again and again, and 
most positively, by Liberals and Conservatives, 
by men of all shades of opinion, by members 
of the government, members of both Houses 


of Parliament, by dissenting ministers and men | 


of letters, clergymen of the Church and Irish 
barristers, that the English people were by no 
means such a unit in hostility to the Union dur- 
ing the war as is commonly supposed in Ameri- 
ca. If I understand the current opinion here 
among those generally believed to be best in- 


formed, it is that the whole mass of the En- | 


glish nation were delighted when our troubles 


began, hoped to see the American people per- | 


manently broken up and the republic divided ; 
that this arose, on the part of the aristocracy, 
from a not unnatural hatred of our institutions, 


which they thought a standing reproach to their 


own; and, on the part of the middle and work- 
ing-classes, from a dislike to the growing strength 


ofa nation already a rival, and which they fear- | 
ed might possibly become a superior. It is not 


believed that the English had any particular 
liking for the South, and their abhorrence of 
slavery had long been notorious; but it is be- 
lieved that they were willing to subordinate 
their dislike of slavery to their desire for the 


downfall of the Union, and when this should | 
be accomplished they would be as willing to see | 


the South destroyed as the North. It is be- 
lieved that this sentiment was at the bottom 
of all that was done in England of which we 
now complain. Whether right or wrong, this 
belief is almost universal in America. This the 
English have only lately seemed to discover ; 
and some of their writers now affect to sneer at 
it as the sentimental grievance. 

But great wars have ere now arisen out of 
sentimental grievances, and it is not beneath 
the province nor the dignity of statesmen to 
notice, and,.if possible, remove such causes of 
discord. However, the statesmen will doubt- 
less determine for themselves whether or not to 
discuss these matters; but it may be well for 
those who are anxious for the peace of the 
world and the advancement of the best inter- 
ests of humanity to consider whether such a 
sentiment as undoubtedly exists can not be cor- 
rected, if it is ill-founded ; or, if otherwise, al- 


layed by action contrary to that which was its | 


cause. 

But, without exception, Englishmen said to 
me that there was no such unanimity of hostil- 
ity toward the Union, during the war, as Amer- 
icans believe. They acknowledged, of course, 
that the current of feeling among the upper 
classes was strongly in favor of the rebels ; very 
many admitted that the action of their govern- 
ment had been unfair; and some even declared 


been inspired by a hostile spirit (though I never 
found an Englishman who did not maintain 
that every ‘‘nation is its own judge when to 
accord the right of belligerency”); but they 
| declared that the mass of the Liberal party and 
of the working-people of England were strongly 
in favor of the Union, Liberal men have even 
asserted to me that nothing but a knowledge 
of this fact withheld Lord Palmerston from 
open war—either by acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the South, or by proceedings éven 
more abrupt than those at the time of the Trent 
| difficulty ; while conservative peers, who openly 
admitted that they themselves had sympathized 
with what they delicately styled ‘“‘the weaker 
side,” declared that the mass of the common 
| people had not been with them. This is cer- 
tainly the opinion of English writers and poli- 
|ticians. No one denies that Palmerston and 
Russell and Gladstone and Lowe were against 
| us; no one denies that you can count on your 
| fingers the members of the House of Peers 
who, like the Duke of Argyll and Lord Hough- 
ton, were our friends ; that the aristocracy, as 
a body, thought that the downfall of the de- 
| mocracy would be a good thing; nor that the 
merchants, as a body, whose interests would 
have been subserved by the destruction of a 
commercial rival, were decidedly opposed to 
the Union. But they point to Bright and For- 
ster, and Mill and Cobden, and Milner Gibson, 
| and other radicals—men who led a party strong 
| enough to force i'3 way into the actual govern- 
ment, and who openly and constantly and forci- 
bly avowed their sympathies with the North; 
they point to the suffering and starving, but 
still stanch Manchester men; they point to 
meetings of sympathy held all over England 
for the North, and to the fact that no popular 
assemblage to express sympathy with the South 
could succeed. 

This view was new to me, and I urged 
| Strongly upon those who maintained it that it 
| Should be authoritatively presented from En- 
| glish sources, and facts stated in number and 
| force sufficient to prove its correctness. I did 
| not pretend to be convinced, but assured them 

that if the public mind of America could be 
| convinced of the accuracy of their statements, 
|much would be done to allay or change the 
tone of feeling there. A London letter in the 
|New York Tribune, of December 25, signed 
| T. H., and doubtless written by the author of 
| Tom Brown,” sets forth very forcibly what 
| I mean: 
| “From the very first the United States had the 
| stanch advocacy of the soundest portion of our presse. 
| Of the two leading and most inflmential weeklies, the 
| Spectator fought for you at the risk of absolute ruin; 
| for its circulation is chiefly améng the very class which 
| was most unfriendly, and whose prejudices were faith- 
fully represented by the Saturday Review and the Times. 
In the same way the Daily News and the Morning Star 
never faltered for a moment; and a great number of 
| the best provincial journals took up and steadily main- 
| tained your cause, especially after the appearance of 
| President Lincoln's proclamation. If, again, you like 
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to appeal from the press and oun anonymous writers | 
to those who wrote and spoke in their own names, the 
case in our favor is at least as strong. Carlyle and 
Ruskin may be quoted, perhaps, as “strong sympa- 
thizers with the rebellion; but they never wrote de- 
liberately and seriously on the subject; and no other 
authors of note, so far as I remember, openly took the 
same side. Surely Mill and Sir Charles Lyell and 
Goldwin Smith onght to neutralize these two names ; 
and Cairns’s admirable volume, published in the first 
year of the war, and putting your case as strongly as 
you could wish, was never answered, and remains the 


most effective English publication touching the great | 


gle. Or look at Parliament. Not only was no 
vote hostile to you ever given, but the friends of the 
rebellion never dared even to take a division; and 
Mr. Gregory, the member for Galway, a comparatively 
unknown man, was the most weighty politician who 
openly advocated interference. ...I have been at many 
public meetings in London in the last twenty years, 
but I have never seen one approaching in numbers or 
enthusiasm that which flooded Exeter Hall, filling not 
only the great concert-room and every other public 
room in the building, but the neighboring streets.... 
In all that vast crowd, broken up as it was into six or 
seven public meetings, there was but one feeling of 
hearty and thorough sympathy with you, and confi- 
dence that the Union would be saved and slavery 
abolished. It did the business once for all for the 
metropolis....Those who malign you most among us 


say that the sympathy you long for is that of our fine | 


ladies and gentlemen, flunkyism being as rampant 


with you as with us. We don’t believe them; but | 
shall never silence them till we can show that you ap- | 


preciate the fact that nearly all the brains and heart 
of England were on your side.” 

It is, however, only fair to say that the loyal 
Americans who were in England during the 
war, almost without exception, reject this view. 
They believe that the friends of the Union, even 
among the Liberals or in the working-classes, | 
were as two grains of wheat in two bushels of 
chaff. They remind you of Liberals like Lowe | 
and Gladstone and Vernon Harcourt ; 
can remember little sympathy that was extend- 
ed to them to set off against the undisguised 
support every where afforded to the rebellion. 

The court, however, was always the friend 
of the North. The »pinions of the Prince Con- 
sort are well known, and his royal widow never 
swerved from them. ‘The Prince of Wales, 
also, never forgot the hospitalities he had re- 
ceived in America, and recently took the op- 
portunity of the unveiling of Mr. Peabody’s 
statue to say, that the nine years which have 
elapsed since he was the object of those hospi- 
talities have not obliterated their memory. 
Whatever influence the royal family of England 
could exert during the rebellion was thrown 
into the scale of the Union. This is admitted 
on all sides. ° 

But whatever may once have been the feel- 
ing, there is no doubt that now, among all 
classes, a profound desire exists to cultivate the 
closest relations of amity with the United States. 
It is not improbable that something of this de- 
sire originates in motives of policy. The suc- 
cess of our arms, the assured unity and pros- 
perity of our country, have made us a power 
whose friendship or enmity is a matter of in- 
difference to none; and Englishmen see plain- 
ly enough that the precedent they have set in 
international law is one from which no people 


and they | 


| 
|ean suffer so greatly as they. It is all very 
well, too, to say “* Let us be friends !’ * when one 
party has injured the other, and retaliation, j; 
is apparent, may at any time be attempted, 
Of course there can be no absolute friendship 
while one retains the sense of wrong, and the 
| other momently anticipates retaliation. 

| But the English are willing to do much more 
| than Americans give them credit for. I speak 
not now of any mere official willingness, A]] 
the world can read what the present govern- 
ment of England has said for itself; but | 
mean that the English people are sincerely anx- 
ious to be in perfect accord with the United 
States; that, if I can judge of their temper, 
| they are aware that they did us a wrong, and 
| are willing to make us a reparation. Many 
persons whose words are very significant as- 
sured me that there was no doubt that the Alu- 
bama should not have been allowed to leave 
Liverpool; there was no doubt that England 
was answerable for the damages caused by her 
ravages ; there was no doubt of the entire will- 
ingness of the English people to pay any fair 
amount that might be adjudged. These gen- 
tlemen may have been mistaken in their opin- 
ion of the present tone of sentiment in England ; 
but they were men accustomed to feel the polit- 
ical pulse ; they were not confined to one party 
nor to one position in life. And what experi- 


| ence I had of English society confirmed the im- 
| pression. 


The English would be glad to have 
| the question settled, and are willing to do a 
| good deal to have it settled. Lord Clarendon 
has said, in so many official words, that the 
| Present government is anxious to co-operate 
with us in establishing a definite principle in 
international law; which, in itself, is an ac- 
knowledgment of the insufficiency of that prin- 
ciple according to which England has thus far 
been acting. 

But no Englishman is willing that his gov- 
ernment or his people should be humiliated ; 
| and this feeling is the secret of the really cause- 
less indignation at Mr. Sumner’s unread speech. 
By some extraordinary course of reasoning, or 
rather, perhaps, because of the failure to study 
that speech, the notion got abroad that Mr. 
Sumner had demanded an abject apology. The 
words were given hundreds of times in the news- 
papers within quotation marks, as if extracted 
from the speech; whereas they had never been 
used by Mr. Sumner, and as certainly never in- 
tended. The question of the recognition of 
belligerency by some means became entangied 
with this idea. It was supposed that the United 
States meant to demand of England an ‘‘ab- 
ject apology” for having recognized the bellig- 
erent rights of the rebels, and all good English- 
men were naturally indignant at the idea, They 
ought by this time to be disabused of it. The 
express language of Mr. Motley’s instructions, 
of Mr. Fish’s dispatch of September 25, and of 
the President’s Message, leaves no doubt of the 
| position of our government on that subject. 
| Every: ‘nation has a right to judge when to 
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accord the right of belligerency,” but of course | 
taking all the responsibility of its act. The | 
abstract right of England is acknowledged to | 
recognize the belligerency of the rebels when 


she did; but if by so doing she encouraged the | 


Lairds and their fellows to acts from which we 
afterward received damage, it is a fair question | 
whether, between peoples who desire to be 
friends, this should not induce a greater anxie- | 
ty to atone for the consequences that we en- 
dured. It is not said that these considerations 
should necessarily increase the amount of rep- | 
aration England might offer, but that they 
might fairly and honorably increase her desire | 
to offer such reparation as would be proper from 
one great and powerful country to another. 
This may be called a demand for consequen- 
tial or sentimental damages; it may not be ex- 
actly the technical reasoning of a mere lawyer ; 
but those who deal with individuals, who know 
men, can say how often sentiments or ‘influ- 
ences like these affect men’s actions; and na- 
tions are only conglomerations of individuals ; 
their acts also depend far more on their pas- 
sions than on their arguments, or even their 
interests. 

I have not noticed any unwillingness in the 
English mind to accept these ideas. With, so 
far as I have seen, one exception, in the English 
press (the Saturday Review), the tone of com- 
ment on the President’s Message has been re- 
spectful and amicable. 

The London Telegraph of December 8 says: 


“General Grant speaks as the representative citizen 


who has quietly and patiently treasured up the results 
of current opinion, and takes care that he shall be 
fairly en rapport with public sentiment before he 
opens his mouth....he accepts, in the most literal 
sense of the words, the function of public servant ; he 
is the official voice as well as the executive right hand 
of the republic. It may then, as we think, be assumed | 
that in the Message we have a careful transcript of 
the ruling sentiments now entertained by the Amer- 
ican people. Regarded in that light, it is impossible to | 
help feeling satisfied with the general tenor of the docu- 

ment....When, leaving the past, President Grant re- 

fers to the future, he uses language very far indeed 

from indicating either prejudice, resentment, or greed. 

He insinuates no menace, repudiates no suggestions 

of compromise, sets up as arbiter no imperious dictate | 
of national self-will; he only hopes that by-and-by | 
both governments will attain a solution in harmony 
with the rights, the dignity, and honor of each coun- 
try....Jt is impossible to believe that the Alabama ques- | 
tion, treated in the tone which he adopts, can have any 
issues that will disturb the friendly relations of the two 


countries,” 


itself animated with feelings so closely resembling 
our own, that it seems only reasonable to hope we 
| May agree some day, not alone in our view of fature 
obli gations, but in our estimation of past events." 


The Zimes misapprehends entirely the Pres- 
ident’s utterances, and the position of the gov- 
ernment in regard to the recognition of bellig- 


| erency, but says: “ Every one in England will 


| heartily reciprocate the language of General 
| Grant, ‘ that the time may soon arrive, when the 
two governments shall approach,’ etc.” The 
News falls partially into the error of the Times, 
| supposing that the President did not intend to 
apply to the difficulty between ourselves and 
England the same principle which he announces 
in the Cuban case; yet the News also says: 
‘“*We can but hope with President Grant that 
the time is coming ‘ when the two governments, 
etc.’ In this"spirit we believe that a general 
willingness to attempt a final settlement exists 
on this side.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette, never very friendly to 
America, makes the same mistake as its con- 
temporaries, but it too declares : 


* President Grant's own Message'ls friendly, in spite 
of the grievance it reiterates; and we shall all rejoice 
if in the new negotiations at which he hints he shall 
be able to lay with us ‘ the foundations of broad prin- 
ciples of public law, which would prevent future dif- 
ferences, and secure firm, continuous peace and friend- 
ship.’ A discussion of principles of future conduct 
will, perhaps, supply on both sides the best unconscious 
| test of how far past conduct, in its official records, has 
| been at variance with any possible principle.” 





The Spectator, ‘‘ whose circulation is among 

| the class which was most unfriendly to Amer- 

ica during the war, and whose prejudices were 

| faithfully represented by the London Times and 

the Saturduy Review,” seems better to compre- 

hend the President’s meaning, which one would 

suppose was clearly enough expressed, and 
| Says: 


**To imagine, as some of our contemporaries seem 
to do, that the President, while asserting this princi- 
ple on behalf of America, would reject it on behalf of 
England, is to forget the ‘ legality,’ the habit of defer- 
ence to precedent and law, which is so strong a feat- 
ure in all American diplomacy. The omission must 
have been intentional” (of course it was intentional) ; 
“and if it is, the greatest obstacle to renewed negotiation 
will have been removed. We are no longer asked to 
| apologize for having been in the right, as we were, in 
| our acknowledgment of Southern belligerency, but for 

having been in the wrong, a8 we were, in our unfriend- 
liness toward a cause which, whatever the motives of 
| its defenders, was the cause of freedom. We may not 
be able to apologize even for this second offense, be- 


The Standard, the ultra Tory organ, of the | cause it is one which, as an independent nation, we 


same date, remarks: 


had a right to commit; but the withdrawal of a de- 
| mand to. which it would have been dishonorable to 


‘It would ill become Englishmen to refrain from a | accede at least clears the way for the settlement which 
prompt acknowledgment of the dignified and states- | is to result in permanent good-will. We believe that 


man-like tone which, so far as can be judged from the | in this withdrawal also the President represents his 
summaries received by telegraph, distinguishes Pres- | people;....and that, without giving up their grievance, 
ident Grant's Message to Congress... ..Even the rejec- | | they are prepared to place it upon grounds with which 
tion of the treaty would have failed to create the ex- | it is, at all events, possible for government to deal. 
citement which it actually produced, if it had been ac- | This is an immense gain to both nations.” 
companied at the time by language like that in which Kenta: 

it is now described. The reference, therefore, which | gain: 
the President makes to the Alabama controversy,even| ‘They can not get over a resentment which, al- 
though he does us injustice, would excite no irritation | though undignified in a nation now almost at the 
tnany case. ...In reference to the rights as well as the | head of the world, is neither unnatural nor without 
daties of neutrals, the American government shows | justification. The 'President expresses all that.” 
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The British government itself manifests ap- | in power, and all who influence opinion in either 


parently no hostile feeling in consequence of 
the utterances of our own. 


Lord Clarendon’s | 


land, to take every occasion to allay asperities, 
to cement good feeling, to reunite the broken 


reply to Mr. Fish’s note of September was most | ties of brotherhood. A fitting lesson to be 


friendly. Mr. Gladstone’s remark at the Lord | 
Mayor's dinner (after Mr, Fish’s note had been 
received ) was not without its significance: ‘*‘ My 
Lord Mayor, with the country of Mr. Peabody 
we are not likely to quarrel.” When in July 
last it was proposed to bring on a discussion of 
the Alabama claims in the British Parliament, 
the Prime Minister, in his place, requested a 
postponement of the debate, because he thought 
the time unfavorable to a calm consideration of 
the points at issue, and thus evinced his readi- 
ness to comply with the wish expressed in Mr. 
Motley’s letter of instructions for “a subsidence 
of any excitement growing out of the negotia- 
tion or rejection of the treaty.” It was a well- 
known fact in London at the time, that if the 
debate had occurred, prominent members of the 
House of Commons were prepared to take ad- 
vanced ground in favor of the accountability of 
England for the damages done by the Alabama. 

This desire for concord, however, is not con- 
fined to statesmen or diplomatists. In a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Newman Hall, preached on the 
occasion of Mr. Peabody’s death, that clergy- 
man, who was well known as one of our stanch- 
est friends when we had fewest, declared: ‘All 
that is really noble and good yonder is in alli- 
ance with all that is noble and good here. 
There is hearty good-will subsisting between 
us, whatever may be sometimes said by individ- 
uals or in the columns of some of our journals. 


sss. Never have I heard more hearty cheers ! 
ring forth for Britain and for Britain’s Queen | 


than I heard from assembled thousands on 
Bunker Hill. Never have I heard more fervent 
prayers offered for the government and people 
of England than were presented by the Chaplain 
in the House of Representatives at Washington, 
before the assembled legislators of the land.” 
And I who write these lines have witnessed 
similar exhibitions in England. On the 4th of 
July last, in England’s greatest religious edifice 
—that grand old abbey where her sovereigns 
are crowned, and so many generations of kings, 
and statesmen, and soldiers, and poets, lie en- 
tombed in the national mausoleum ; where mon- 


ument, and bust, and statue, and crumbling | 


banner, and painted window looking down, and 
over ali the fretted roof and lofty arch, attest 
and celebrate the glories of English history— 
there, on the anniversary of the day on which 
America dectared her independence of England 
—on the day when, if ever, an Englishman 
might cherish bitter sentiments against Ameri- 
ca—the Dean of Westminster, the recognized 
ruler of the edifice, who ranks next to a bishop 
in the English hierarchy, the eloquent divine 
whose contributions to general literature are 
known to all scholars of the English tongue— 
Dean Stanley—preached a sermon inculcating 
the importance of maintaining amicable rela- 
tions between the two nations; urging upon all 





taught on that historic day, and in that sacred 
place, by one having authority. 

Nor was he singular. The best men in En- 
gland are sincerely anxious to create such a 
sentiment as shall make it impossible for serj- 
ous difficulty to occur between the two coun- 
tries; they lose no opportunity with pen or 
tongue, in public or in private, to evince this 
desire. It is right that the fact should be rec- 
ognized in America; because America, having 
received a wrong, should know that many En- 
glish are anxious to wipe away the recollection 
of the wrong; not only by kind words, but by 
acts sueh as America can receive as fitting rep- 
aration. Read what Thomas Hughes says in 
the published letter already quoted : 

“That we might have stopped the Alabama 
and didn’t, we have admitted for all practical 
purposes; tor no serious statesman or writer 
has maintained the contrary since the excite- 
ment of the war has cooled down. We formal- 
ly agreed to pay whatever damages may be 
awarded on this account, or any other that you 
like to bring into question, and it was no doing 
of ours that the agreement was set aside. Your 


whole case is conceded so far as pecuniary com- 

pensation goes, for you don’t seriously ask us 

to pay without a reference to arbitration.” 
And the London News of December 8 says: 


“During the late summer and autumn a large num- 
ber of English travelers have visited the United States, 
and they have all returned with a deep sense of the 
real friendliness of the American people, and with a 
new understanding of their meaning. They one and 
all assure us that, wherever the subject was men- 
tioned, the sentimental grievance was always first, and 
the pecuniary damage second, in popular esteem ; and 
that the amende the American people really wish is 
rather one to injured feelings than to injured trade, or 
injured honor, or injured pockets. Would it not be 
possible without any indignity to grant them this satis. 
faction? Is such a task beyond the power of diplo- 
macy? Is not such an oiling of our international fric- 
tion one of its functions? We can do nothing incon- 
sistent with our honor, can make no concessions 
which infringes any of our rights; but if some form 
of concession to American feeling may be found, if it 
be only a few careful words in a dispatch, which will 
satisfy them without injuring us, and remove the 
grievance of sentiment without making admissions 
which in any way compromise our interests or lower 
our self-respect, we think the public would wish it to be 
employed for the settlement of this protracted dis- 
pute.” 


What better feeling can be asked than is 
manifest in these sentences ? 

At this time, too, there are peculiar reasons 
why America and England should not quarrel. 
They stand in the van of modern progress. In 
America the great obstacle and reproach to 
freedom is removed, after a fierce struggle, and 
the nation is once more looked to as the day- 
star by all in foreign lands who are interested 
in liberty or the advancement of human rights. 
In England the ceaseless but silent revolution 
still proceeds which has made her all she 
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is. Every day the poor are elevated, their 
condition ameliorated, their privileges extend- 
ed; the distinctions of class are less apparent ; 
the nation becomes more really democratic. 
The governing classes, even those who cling 
most tenaciously ‘o the institutions of the past, 
have yet the wisdom to know when to be no 
longer conservative, The political events of 
the last year are full of significance. The 
franchise has just been extended; a working- 
man now sits in the House of Commons; the 
connection between Church and State has been 
dissolved in one important portion of the em- 
pire; the abolition of primogeniture was pro- 
posed at the last session of Parliament; the 
whole question of land tenure must soon be 
thrown open for discussion, Changes may not 
be rapid, but reforms are not slow. The Lib- 
eral party is in power; the very men who were 
our friends control the government. In the 
present Cabinet the Duke of Argyll, Earl Gran- 
ville, Earl Kimberly, John Bright, William E. 
Forster were stanch advocates of the Union 
during the war; and other subordinate mem- 
bers of the government were equally earnest and 
outspoken in our behalf; while those who op- 
posed us have admitted their mistake. The 
Prime Minister, the most powerful man in En- 
gland for at least a quarter of a century, has 
been proud enough and great enough to ac- 
knowledge his error. 

It is then a positive duty for us to uphold the 
hands of those who are struggling for reform in 
England. One who knows writes that, besides 
the Irish land bill, there will be brought for- 
ward at the next session of Parliament “a gen- 
eral education bill, great measures of law re- 
form and of army reform, a trades-union bill, 
and an abolition of tests bill, backed by the 
whole power of the government.” Whether he 
approves it or not, every sensible Englishman 
can see the irresistible current that sweeps away 
every obstacle there. What a fearful responsi- 
bility to interrupt this onward movement of a 
nation by such an event as a war between En- 
gland and America! 

No. This is not the time to select for serious 
difficulties between us. With two liberal par- 
ties in power, with every prospect of the con- 
tinuance of each, with the people in one coun- 
try becoming more prosperous, and in the other 
more powerful, every day—the friends of the 
whole race, in either land, should do all in their 
power to foster the most friendly feelings. The 
two nations should strike hands, and with their 
liberal ideas, their advancing Christianity, their 
increasing education, their material wealth, they 
can not only present a front that no physical 
power will attack, but which no great moral evil 
that they may wish to remove can long with- 
stand, 


cherishes for the other. Neither governmert 
can possibly have a desire to quarrel. Each 
will gladly follow the current of popular feeling 


| if this sets toward such a reparation as England 
can honorably offer and America honorably ac- 
cept. When cnce this difficulty that now sep- 
arates them shall be removed, the nations that 
| speak the English tongue will constitute an em- 
| pire, divided by seas and separate in institu- 
| tions, indeed, but as powerful, and vastly more 
beneficial to the world than that of Rome. 
Their ‘unity in laws, language, literature, and 
religion will be paralleled by their harmony in 
feeling, their accord in progress, their generous 
| rivalry in liberty, and in all the works that bring 
| peace on earth and good-will to men. 


Yili 
JESSIE. 
\ Y wife must certainly be an ugly little wo- 

man. I have no idea that I shall ever 
realize this fact myself, and therefore, lest here- 
| after I might, in all innocence, inveigle some 
unwary mortal into the belief that she has the 
most lovable little face in the world, I here 
make the frank statement beforehand, that she 
is emphatically and undeniably ugly. My hand- 
some mother, my three pretty sisters, and a 
journal which I picked up yesterday, written 
in the long-ago time when [I first knew her, all 
say so. 

I feel quite incompetent at this present to 
describe correctly her outward appearance, the 
color of her eyes, shape of her nose, and the 
rest. The above concise statement exhausts 
my resources in that direction ; but a few pages 
| from my journa! may supply deficiencies, It 
was written in the days when I saw her with 
the outward, not the inward eyes. 


HAy Journal. 

July 5, 18—. Fourth of July is an infernal 
|bore! ‘Those old fogies ought to have been 
| put in the lock-up for raising such a row in the 
| middle of summer. 

Here I was dragged about all day yesterday, 

thermometer up to a hundred or thereabout 
(patriotism below zero), carrying parasols, fans, 
etc., etc. ; loaded to the chin; in fact, perspira- 
tion starting from every pore, collar wilted to a 
rag—a regular draught-horse, trotting after my 
three sisters and their three friends, Miss Ma- 
rie, Miss Helen, and last but not least, Miss 
| Carrie. Query: Why are eligible brothers to 
| be martyrized by the ‘‘ admiring friends”—of 
| their sisters? The sisters are bad enough; 
| but, by the shades of all the martyrs, the ad- 
miring friends will be the death of me yet. 
Happy Phil Houston! He hasn't a relative 
that he knows of in the world, except a rich 
old uncle, with a bad cough, in South America, 

Speaking of Phil, reminds me of a short re- 

| prieve I had, late in the afternoon, just in time 








to save me from an untimely end. He intro- 
They need only to look each other steadily in | duced me to a Miss Jessie M‘Gregor from Bos- 
the face, and learn how much good feeling each | ton, an ugly little mortal in a gray linen dress 


| and hat, 


| “Regular blue-stocking” was the ominons 


| whisper as he handed her over to me; then, 
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offering his arm to Miss Carrie, with a bow and 
malicious twinkle in his eye, the rascal marched 
off with her, leaving me in the lurch. ‘* Cool, 
by Jove,” I muttered inwardly as I watched 
them already in the depths of a flirtation, el- 
bowing their way through the crowd. 

** Please, would you take me to that shady 
place over there? It is so stifling here!” 


was so very low and quiet, in such contrast to 
the bustle about us; the face was turned to me, 
and the eyes looked into mine with an odd, 
direct sort of gaze. 

* A flirt and blue-stocking combined. Deuce 
take it, I'm in for it now,” I said, inwardly. 
Outwardly I made a profound bow, offered my 
disengaged arm, and said, in dulcet tones: 
“With pleasure.” As I gracefully regamed 
the perpendicular—a matter of some skill in 
that crowd, by-the-way—she gave me another 
searching glance, and I caught a twinkling 
something about her eyelids which I could not 
exactly analyze. There was a professor at col- 
lege who had just such an eye, and he always 
knew what a fellow was thinking of before he 
found it out himself. I wondered if she was 
that kind of a bore. At all events, doomed 
now it seemed to a day of martyrdom, I con- 
cluded to get roasted with the best grace pos- 
sible. 

So I again offered my arm; but she declined 
it, and turning from me made her way between 
protruding elbows, big baskets, corpulent fe- 
males, and kicking babies in a way that showed 
she was used to it. 

As I was plunging after her an Irish work- 
ing-woman grasped me by the shoulder, and 
held a fine cambrie handkerchief toward me. 
**T ax your pardon, Sir,” she panted ; ‘ it’s the 
lady's; I seen her drop it back there, just now.” 
Miss M‘Gregor, who had been brought to a 
stand-still by the crowd of boys around the 
lemonade-barrel, caught the words, and, turn- 
ing to receive the waif, looked into the Irish- 
woman's face with the identical look she had 
given me the moment before, accompanied by 
a “Thank you,” in unison with her eyes. The 
woman courtesied, with a hearty ‘‘ You're in- 
tirely welcome, ma'am; no throuble at all at 
all, She's a raal lady, sure,” I neard her add 
to her companion behind us; ‘‘none o’ your 
frizzlin’ and paintin’ sort.” The words seemed 
to reach Miss M‘Gregor also, for she threw a 
glowing smile over her shoulder in acknowledg- 
ment, as she sped through the crowd of small 
boys. 

With a good deal of elbowing, and, I'm 
afraid, some internal swearing at independent 
females in general, and this one in particular, 
I managed to keep up with the rapid little fig- 
ure ahead. Presently we emerged from the 
crowd, and sauntered more leisurely toward a 
retired spot in one corner of the grove. 

Before I could dispose of my cargo of para- 
sols, Miss M‘Gregor had climbed with great 
agility to a seat on a gnarled old root, partly 





overhanging a brisk little brook which gur- 
gled down from the neighboring hills, and hag 
seated herself in a natural arm-chair linéd with 
moss, exposing to view as she did so a pair of 
diminutive gray boots which dangled close to 
the water’s edge. 

‘*T haven't been in such a beautiful place for 


| years; oh, how very pretty!” she exclaimed, 
I looked down almost with a start, the voice | 


with an almost childish giee. 

** Quite charming,” I answered, aloud, look- 
ing at the gaiter-boots, which certainly were 
very pretty. But inwardly I growled: “Now 
for it!” and bracing myself against a tree, | 
resolutely faced her seat. ‘I wonder what 
tack she'll get on first—the transcendental or 
the sentimental; perhaps an interesting mix- 
ture of both. I hope she'll pitch on the love- 
making, though; that’s more in my line. By 
Jupiter! that’s a splendid position for a reg- 
ular harangue ; she won't let me off short of 
the spheres, the planes external and internal, 
science, the human soul, the—the—laws of the 
Lord knows what.” In an agony of anticipa- 
tion I shut my eyes, preparatory to the mental 
shower-bath. But after some five or six min- 
utes of that silence, I was obliged to open them 
again in order to reconnoitre. 

Miss M‘Gregor sat perfectly still, her hands 
folded, her lithe body curled up in a kittenish 
sort of way. She was gazing down at the in- 
fantile waterfalls below her, and had assumed 
an interesting abstracted gaze that was very ef- 
fective. I must tell sister Louisette to add it 
to her collection ; it’s quite in her =‘vle. I had 
full opportunity for a critica’ survey, as she 
seemed entirely oblivious of m» -crutiny. She 
certainly looked a comical little thing, curled up 
there ; almost distressingly plain, too. 

I think she has the ugliest eyes I have ever 
seen—a sort of cross between yellow and green, 
and no eyelashes to speak of. The rest of her 
features are small and pale—a pair of straight, 
strong eyebrows (probably penciled) and a 
close-shut mouth being the only marks worth 
mentioning. Yet, with all her ugliness, she 
has a look, as Biddy says, of “ the raal lady ;” 
and, I really can’t tell how it was, but, strange 
to say, as I proceeded with my investigation a 
long-forgotten feeling crept over me, the sort 
of thing I used to experience when I was young 
—a reminder that I have an appendage about 
me somewhere yclept conscience, or soul, or 
heart—which is it ? 

I wonder if all girls are as trashy as our set! 
I wonder if Miss M‘Gregor is! at any rate, she 
doesn’t chatter as they do. If only she had 
been blessed with Carrie’s blue orbs, how well 
they would have looked at that moment! But 
then, alas! what an incessant cackle that young 
lady would have kept up! She would never 
have wasted that gaze on an insignificant brook 
not half rapid enough for her. 

What a lulling sound the water had! It re- 
minded me of the pattering on the barn-roof in 
that long ago time before father died, when we 
all lived on the farm, What would father think 
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of his son now! ‘The old man firmly believed | 
I should turn out something wonderful. He'd | 
find himself mistaken if he were alive now, that’s 
all. 

My reflections were in a fair way of becom- | 
ing lugubrious, so I returned to my contempla- 
tion of Miss M‘Gregor. She still sat without 
moving a muscle, and I began to wonder if she | 
meant to petrify in that position, so that she 
could be shown to future generations as the 
wonderful woman who had held her tongue for 
the space of five minutes. I was, however, 
afraid to move, for the chain once broken she 
would— 

At this point she turned her eyes upon me. 
I mentally clapped my hands over my ears and 
—gasped. 

‘Will you sit down? you look tired also. | 
See,” she added, drawing in her drapery, “T) 
can condense a good deal.” And then she | 
smiled down upon me in a most bewitching 
manner. With internal trembling I took the | 
proffered seat. The programme, evidently, I | 
thought I saw, was to open with love-making. | 


Seeing that I am rather proud of the six feet 
of manly beauty which has fallen to my share, 
could I help feeling irritated under such a 
speech ? 

**You do not think, then,” I said—sharply, 
I'm afraid—‘ that character impresses itself 
on the face ?” 

**Certainly I do; but a person may have 
curling hair, handsome eyes and eyebrows, a 
straight nose, well-shaped limbs, a tall figure, 
a glossy brown beard, and even a fine, well- 
poised head, and still be a very inferior sort 
of person.” She glanced at me as she took 
this inventory of my parts with just the shadow 
of a smile on her mouth. I felt very much as 
if I were being quizzed. 

‘*Yes; but even such a physique as you de- 
scribe can not be truly pleasing if there is an 


| empty skull underneath,” I rejoined. 


““T quite agree with you. But even if we 
take it for granted that the brains are there, 
what then? Do we make ourselves, or do we 
even choose our own characters?—so much 
intellect, amiability, generosity, and so on? I 


“T should have thought of it before,” she (believe the tiniest baby is born into the world 


continued. ‘I’ve kept you standing all this | 
time, but I forgot you were here.” 

Cool, by Jove! Done with such artistic 
naiveté too! 

‘* Will you please tell me your name? I did 
not catch it.” 

‘Yours, devotedly, Douglas Lennox.” 

“Scotch descent ?” 

“T believe so; but ask my mother: she traces | 
our ancestral tree back to Adam, or chaos, for 
aught know. Scotch blood runs in your veins 
also, I judge; no doubt we shall find we are | 
cousins, or something just remote enough to) 
make it both interesting and convenient.” 

“Is that handsome old lady with whom I} 
saw you this morning your mother ?” 

“Ah, we had the honor of coming under 
your notice this morning! Yes; but how did 
you know ?” 

‘*T happened to observe the resemblance be- | 
tween you.” 

“‘Thank you.” I performed one of my most 
stunning bows, notwithstanding the cramped 
quarters, 

‘“*Thank you? For what?” She looked 
into my face with her straightforward eyes, 
and just a shade of contempt in her voice. 
Evidently this girl was not of the Carrie and 


with an individuality, and often with one that 
is strongly stamped, too. It may, of course, 
be modified, subdued, or strengthened; but 
can it be metamorphosed? Then doesn’t even 
this modification depend greatly upon our mo- 
thers and outside circumstances? So you see 
what a small share of the credit descends to 
us.” 

‘Then you contend that we have no right 
to be proud of our own capabilities and vir- 
tues ?” 

‘*If you mean the pride which urges us to 
vitalize and purify the gifts intrusted to our 
care, then it is a savior, If you mean the 
pride which encourages us to lie idly on our 
oars because God has done so much for us 
that we need do nothing for ourselves, then 
it is perdition.” She looked earnestly in my 
face as she said this. , 

‘*But your rule does not work well both 
ways,” I began. 

‘¢ A martyr to the cause,” broke in a voice 
behind us, intended to be inaudible. I had 
not heard the approaching footsteps, and Miss 
Carrie’s shrill treble, opening upon us like the 
rasp of a saw, fairly made me start. Why can 
not all women have a voice like Miss M‘Greg- 
or’s ? 

‘You two look very interesting, I must say, 





Co. style, and I began to feel, to use a classic 
expression, ‘‘ that I had the wrong pig by the 
ear.” ‘* What a confounded stare she has!” I 
thought, as I felt myself growing red under it. 

‘*Why, haven't you been paying me a very 
neatly-turned compliment?” I said at last. 

‘“* About being handsome like your mother— 
is that what you mean? I’m afraid, Mr. Len- 
nox, that bow has been wasted. I never pay 
compliments, nor receive them—if I can help 
it. You had nothing to do with your own 
looks ; so I don’t see how you can appropriate 
any praise of them to yourself.” 


| perched up there, and also, if one might ven- 
| ture to say so, quite confidential; don’t they, 
| Mr. Houston? Can't you make room for two 
| more, Mr. Lennox?” 
I climbed down and offered the lady my 
| Seat. 
| ** You're from Boston, I hear, Miss M‘Greg- 
or,” continued the voluble Carrie. ‘ You must 
| find it very dull in Blairsville. We call it a 
| city, but I suppose you consider us quite pro- 
vincial.” She had been eying Miss M‘Gregor 
' from head to foot during this speech, the plain 
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little face and quiet figure seeming to meet her 
approval, for she smiled upon them in a patron- 
izing way. 

“Oh dear! how shall I ever get up there ?” 
she ran on, without waiting for an answer. 
**Do please help me. There! I’ve dropped 
my fan. Oh! is that a snake? Oh! I've 
hurt my hand. Oh! oh! oh!” After much 
assistance and many screams she reached the 
place in safety, and quite enveloped Miss 
M‘Gregor with voluminous drapery as she sat 
down beside her. 


téie-a-téte,” continued Miss Carrie ; ‘ain’t we, 
Mr. Houston? ‘There is nothing Mr. Lennox 
enjoys so much as an intellectual conversation ; 
regular book-worm, I assure you, Miss M‘Greg- 
or; up to all the’isms; I hope you gave him 
a good dose.” 

**T don’t think we went very deeply into any 
of the isms,” replied Miss M‘Gregor, quietly. 

“Oh dear!”—this to me—‘ there is your 
mother waving her handkerchief and beckon- 
ing. Time te go home. Help me down, Mr. 
Lennox. There, you've torn my dress.” The 
fair brows contracted fearfully; but she be- 
thought herself, and added, smilingly: ‘ Nev- 
er mind! Let us hurry; they are calling ;” 


and taking my arm she hurried me off, leaving 
Miss M‘Gregor and Phil to come on together. 
July 10.—I found out all about the young 
lady to-day from Mr. Hutchinson, who is her 
forty-second cousin, or something of that sort. 


She is living with them in the capacity of house- 
keeper, as Mrs. H. is a confirmed headachist. 
Miss M‘Gregor is an orphan. Her father went 
off about a year ago in a fit of delirium tre- 
mens, and the mother died soon after of con- 
sumption. Mr. H. told me some wonderful 
stories about her, and actaally grew quite elo- 
quent over them. He says that her father, a 
brutal, dissipated man, was exceedingly cruel 
to her mother, threatening on one occasion to 
kill her; that Miss Jessie sprang between 
them, and by the pure force of her eye and 
will cowed him until he slunk away like a 
whipped dog. The mother, who told the story 
to Mr. H., seemed almost to worship her. She 
said her courage, her cheerfulness, her pa- 
tience, were beyond belief; that, night after 
night, when the father came home in furious 
fits of drunkenness, Jessie would work with him 
for hours to keep him away from her mother’s 
chamber, ccaxing, commanding, even threat- 
ening him. That when he was too far gone to 
resist her, she would drag him by main force to 
a remote room, and there lock him up for the 
night, so that his wife, an invalid for many 
years past, could rest in peace. She said that 
in their worst poverty Jessie never faltered, 
not even when they were reduced to actual 
hunger. Her spirit seemed to rise brighter 
and stronger as their suffering grew heaviest. 
This story has set me to thinking. Why 
does Providence send such burdens for weak 
shoulders to bear, and leave a stalwart pair like 
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| couldn’t make it out. 
‘* Very sorry we interrupted your agreeable | 


|mine with nothing better to do than to carry 
an empty skull around? It makes my flesh 
| creep to think of that frail little body defying g 
great drunken brute of a man! What a pity 
she’s not pretty! Hutchinson asked me to 
call on her, and I think I shall go, 

July 15.—I can’t say she looks much of a 
heroine. I tried to imagine that little gray 
face flaming with determined courage, as | 
watched it last night, bending in profile over 
Tot, who had gone to sleep in her arms; but J 
There is a good deal in 
the mouth and eyebrows (by-the-way, I don’t 
think the eyebrows are penciled) ; but, notwith- 
standing, the expression is decidedly meek. 
That is to say, when she is in repose, absorbed 
as she was nearly all the evening in a huge pile 
of undarned socks, and scarcely raising her 
head to look at a man, even when he was hold- 
ing forth in his very best style. But once I 
noticed a flash in her eye, just for an instant, 
as something in the conversation roused her, 
which made me realize that she might be quite 
a fierce little woman under some circumstances, 

We were speaking of a fashionable marriage 
which had taken place that day, and Mr. Hutch- 
inson was commenting on it. 

** Rather sudden, isn’t it?” he asked. “J 
think it’s been made up in the last week or two. 
I suppose it’s all right, though; they're both rich 
and young, and good-looking; a very suitable 
sort of match on the whole.” 

“Yes,” I assented; ‘*I suppose there isn't 
much affection lost between them. I heard 
they were both engaged to other parties some 
two months ago; but love seems a commodity 
out of fashion just now. Tom is pretty fast; 
he will get half seas over every now and then. 
However, I suppose Mrs. Tom has made up 
her mind to that. I saw her meet him the 
other day, when it was as much as he could do 
to lift his hat; but she returned his tipsy bow 
most graciously, I think the fair sex rather 
enjoy a little of that sort of thing in us. May- 
be I had better cultivate it, so as to become 
more popular with the ladies.” I was going 
on in this strain, but the words died on my 
lips as I met the expression of Miss M‘Greg- 
or’s eye. 

** Mr. Lennox, you do not know what you are 
saying—that hideous viceis—” A sharp breath 
broke her voice ; she struggled hard for control ; 
then, without finishing her sentence, rose hast- 
ily and left the room. A few minutes after 
she returned, her face as pale and calm as 
ever, 

I felt a good deal disconcerted, and the rest 
of the evening was decidedly uncomfortable. 
After several vain efforts to draw her again 
into conversation, I rose to take my departure, 
feeling that I was de trop. 

As I rode slowly home by moonlight, I did 
more hard thinking than I have indulged in for 
years. This girl is absolutely different from 
these others; I see that clearly. And yet what 





business has she to be looking me through with 
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those eyes? I had forgotten there were such 
women in the world. 

July 25.—That confounded speech of mine 
haunted me. I felt that I should not be satis- 
fied until I had tried to efface the bad impres- 
sion I had made. So a night or two after, 
Wildfire and I took aride and— Well, I think 
Wildfire must have taken a fancy to Mr. H.’ssta- 
ble; at any rate he has found his way there five 
times this week. Curious, what fancies that 
horse takes to certain l.calities. He must have 
a large bump of inhabitiveness. 

She is the strangest girl lever knew. Can 
it be that she is an actress like the rest of them ? 
Is it a new phase of flirtation? I thought I 
had learned, by this time, to know the creature 
when I saw it. 

She can not be as indifferent as she seems. 
She never looks at me; she scarcely speaks to 
me; and I am determined that she shall. I 
flatter myself that I am fine-looking, clever, 
supposed to be rich; in short, what the ladies 
call a catch. Any other girl in town would 
have been in the seventh heaven, if I had been 
to call on her five times in one week; and she, 
the plain, poor, insignificant little thing, takes 
it as coolly as any princess might. 

August 4.—What a puppy I am! What 
would Miss Jessie think, if she could read the 
above ; it is a happy thing that our skulls don’t 
happen to be made of glass; we might find 
it inconvenient at times. I know one young 
woman whose eyes would flash in truly terrific 
style if she could see all the trash which passes 
through this cranium. But, confound it, that 
cool way of hers is enough to irritate the Angel 
Gabriel. 

The girls say I’ve been a perfect bear this 
last week or two. 

September 4.—I can't make Miss Jessie out 
at all, nor myself, nor any body else. I have 
lost all my bearings; I feel like a great hulk 
of a log I watched floundering around in the 
river yesterday. It finally went over the falls 
and was sucked away out of sight. I rather 
envied it. 

How can she live so peacefully from day to 
day? What can she find in those Hutchinsons 
toamuse her? It’s beyond me. What would 
Kate, or Della, or Louisette say to it? Even 
with all their pleasuring they are fairly eaten up 
with ennui. No, she does not live, or feel, or 
think as they do; so much I can understand. 
I think she must have a sense we common mor- 
tals are devoid of. She told me last night 
she had never felt as thoroughly sheltered and 
at ease as she does now; and when she speaks 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s goodness to her there is 
fairly an illumination in her eyes. Poor little 
thing, how she has been starved of comfort all 
her life; and now that she has the least drop, 
she trots about busy as any bee, and happy as 
any child! 

She is in universal demand all day long. 
From papa down to Tot it is, “ Jessie, where 
did I lay that hat?” ‘*Corsin Jessie, look at 





this knot in my string; can’t you untie it?” 
**Cousin Jessie, fix this fishhook.”  ‘ Miss 
Jessie, plase would you step down to the kitch- 
en for a minute?” ‘Oh, Dessie, do up Tot’s 
finger—it’s beedin’!” ete., ete. She seems to 
have eyes and ears for every body, and her 
deft fingers have a peculiar knack for unrayel- 
ing knots and other boyish difficulties. 

I find myself drifting out in the direction of 
the Hutchinson mansion some two or three 
times a week, and am fas! becoming natural- 
ized with every one except Miss Jessie. 

At tea she is the presiding genius, Mrs. H. 
being often invisible on account of ‘the head- 
ache.” After tea she marshals the brood of 
young H.’s up to bed, and generally reappears 
with a basket of sewing, ensconces herself in a 
corner behind the table, and is mute as a mouse, 
listening to Hutchinson’s long-winded discu; 
sions on politics, the pork business, and rich 
men—his three hobbies—while I feel like 
knocking him down. In fact, Jessie treats 
him as if he were the Grand Mogul himself. 
It must be 4 contrast to his wife’s sneers; and 
if Jessie isn't engrossed by him, there are six 
or eight Hutchinsons junior to claim her atten- 
tion. Tot, the little ungrateful wretch, takes 
the warm, loving smiles which I would give my 
very soul— Douglas Lennox, take care! 

I feel as if I had lived ten years in the last 
two months—is it only eight weeks since that 
picnic ?—and not very happy ones either. What 
makes me think of this girl so continually? 
She is plain, very silent, at least to me; and 
she szems so entirely indifferent. Then she 
has such a self-containgd, self-respecting air, it 
makes a man feel what a poor stick he is. And 
then, with it all, she is not in the least haughty, 
but has the loving-kindness of some saint stray- 
ed off into this world by mistake. She is as 
far out of a poor mortal’s reach as if she had 
staid in heaven, where I rather think she be- 
longs. 

She must despise my idle, useless life, she is 
such a busy little body. I'll drive the girls out 
to-morrow, and get them to ask her here to the 
party. I wonder if she will come. I wonder 
if she ever wastes her time scribbling in a jour- 
nal—nice occupation for a brawny six-footer! 
I wonder—I wonder if Douglas Lennox isn't a 
confounded selfish, useless fool. . 

September 10,— A household hurricane is 
blowing. The girls have taken a stand against 
her. ‘This afternoon I was stretched out on 
the lounge in their sitting-room, reading ; there 
had been a dead silence for some ten minutes ; 
and, as this is an unusual event, I glanced up 
to see what was the matter. Kate caught mv 
eye. 

“ Douglas,” she said, abruptly, ‘‘I can’t un- 
derstand what you see in that Miss M‘Gregor. 
I'm sure she’s a real fright—not a bit of style. 
I expect to see her looking like a regular guy 
at the party, and she'll be an awful bore to 
entertain. For one, I don’t mean to trouble 
myself about her. Nobody knows who those 
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Hutchinsons are ; I’m sure they're very vulgar- 
looking people ; and she must be awfully poor ; 
she’s regular maid-of-all-work out there — so 
they say.” 

“ Kate !” interposed mother. 

** Well, I don’t see what Douglas wants to 
hunt up such frights for, when there are plenty 
of pretty girls right under his nose. Carrie’s 
got a beautiful new silk for the party; she'll 
look perfectly lovely in it; and I'm sure she 
expects him to propose to-morrow night.” 

“Kate!” repeated mother, severely, ‘‘ you 
don’t know what you are saying; I’m sure 
Douglas has no such intention.” She searched 
my face, sharply. 

“You're right there, mother,” I answered, 
emphatically. I fancied a slight frown passed 
over her face ; but it may have been the shade 
of the lace cap she was trying on. 

Not wishing to continue the conversation, I 
turned from them, and, closing my eyes, pre- 
tended to fall asleep. 

A few minutes after Carrie came in, and 
presently the others dispersed, leaving Kate 
and Carrie alone. 

“Don't he look too beautiful ; wouldn't I 
like to kiss him! Do you suppose it would 
wake him?” ‘The whisper was Carrie’s. 

‘*You'd better not try it,”said Kate. ‘‘Doug- 
las is a queer fellow, and has the funniest notions 
about girls. I’m sure he’s regularly taken with 


that Miss M‘Gregor, although you and the girls 


won't believe it. He’s there nearly all the time, 
and you know he can’t bear the Hutchinsons, 
so it must be some strong attraction. We went 
to see her a day or tw@ ago; she’s real com- 
mon. We hada fuss about her just before you 
came; you ought to have seen his eyes flash 
when I was abusing her; but I was bound to 
let him know just what I thonght. Why, it 
would be a perfect disgrace to the family if he 
were to take it into his head to marry her; 
she’s as poor as she can be, and mother’s wor- 
ried to death about it—bnt she says we'll get him 
obstinate if we take a stand against her. He 
insisted upon having her invited to the party ; 
but we girls are all going to cut her, and I'll 
warrant she'll never come again. Won't it 
make Douglas furious? It would be just like 
him to go right straight and propose. Why, 
Carrie, you're as pale as a witch! There, 
never mind, that’s a good girl; if you look 
your very prettiest to-morrow night, maybe 
yowll catch him yet. Wouldn't it be nice if 
we could all get married at once, dress alike 
you know, and all go on our wedding tours to- 
gether? It would be so much more fun than 
just Alfred and me.” 

“You seem to think I'd fall into his arms the 
minute he asked me; how do you know I would 
have him ?” said Carrie, in a choked voice. 

**Rather late in the day for that sort of 
thing, my dear,” said Kate, maliciously. 

I ventured to open one eye at this point. 
Carrie’s face was partly turned from me ; but 
her profile had a sharp, worn look, such I once 





saw on the face of a Wall Street speculator, 
when the man was making a last venture. 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
Della, her arms loaded with flounces and fur- 
belows. 

**Do come, girls; I’m going to try on my 
new dress. Madame Janinski has just sent it 
home ; it’s a perfect beauty !” 

The trio tip-toed past me, and adjourned up 
stairs, 

I'have been pondering a good deal over the 
above. Kate’s attack on Jessie irritates me 
more than I care to acknowledge, and I also fee] 
very anxious about Carrie. ‘T'wo months ago 
this conversation would not have troubled me 
in the least; I’m afraid it would have tickled 
my vanity. I should have paid very particular 
attention to Jessie, for the pleasure of ruffling 
Kate’s feathers ; gone to the very verge of a pro- 
posal with Carrie, and then retreated just in 
time to save myself. I have done such things 
a dozen times before without a single pang of 
conscience: why can not I do so now ? 

The other night Mr. H. was quizzing me 
about Carrie, in his coarse way; and, turning 
to Jessie, he asked her if she didn’t think I 
was flirting desperately with the girl. 

**T know nothing of what Mr. Lennox has 
been doing,” she answered ; ‘* but—what you 
call flirting desperately seems to me a cruel, 
cruel thing to do to any girl; nothing better 
than a desecration of the holiest relation in the 
world.” 

Hc the little face quivered as she said it! 
My conscience has been harassing me about 
Carrie ever since. 

I believe I wish sometimes that I could lull 
myself back into my old vague life; but those 
little hands have reached down and dragged 
into being a dormant Douglas Lennox, of whose 
existence I was almost totally unconscious, and 
he will not let me rest. I Aave flirted with Car- 
rie, and that look of hers makes me shudder. 
Who knows but the girl may have a heart after 
all? 

Phil Houston said this morning, ‘‘ By Jove, 
Lennox, you're turning into a regular old bore. 
What’s come over you, man?” 

What has come over me? I'm growing to 
feel a fierce contempt for myself—and all the 
rest of them, for that matter, except one earn- 
est face, which is so utterly out of my reach. 
If she knew me, she would despise me. I think 
I always had a-vague consciousness how friv- 
olous our life has been, and my conscience 
stirred once in a while; but now it seems emp- 
tiness itself. I am not worth the ground I 
stand on, nor the air I breathe. I have never 
even earned the food and clothes for my own 
worthless body. What a blind mole I have 
been! Has my life actually been bounded by 
fast horses, the latest styles, the club, and the 
newspapers? A worthy, manly, noble life— 
isn’t it, Douglas Lennox ? 

If she would only talk to me and help me! 
I want some business, some work, and I am no 
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— 
more fitted for it than one of my three empty- 
headed sisters. 

Look at that throng pouring out of Gun- 
ning’s factory ; look at the bared, grimy, power- 
ful arms, the swarthy, energetic faces. I feel 
to-night as if I could gladly exchange places 
with one of them. If I had somebody to work 
for: if I could go home, now, to-night, as those 
men are going home, tofind— This won't do. 
I'll take a rousing gallop on Wildfire, and see if 


I can not persuade niyself into being half a man | 


at least. 

September 12.—She came last night. Kate 
and the rest were true to their word, Scarcely 
disguised, sneering rudeness, on the part of the 
girls; and on that of mother, a cold politeness 
worse than open warfare. ‘The Carrie and Co, 
set merely surveyed her from head to foot, 
with that indescribable glance, which I notice 
is one of their weapons; and I suppose any 


hapless mortal on whom it chances to fall ought | 
to consider himself dead and buried, as far as | 


la créme de la créme (?) is concerned. 

Jessie took it all very quietly, retreating as 
soon as she could into a remote corner behind 
a large table (her favorite position, by-the-way) ; 
from thence she intently watched the dancers 
as they floated past her, and seemed to lose her 
loneliness in their gayety. 


What a capacity for happiness lies locked up | 
If I could only have trans- | 


in that little body! 
ported her as she sat there, in that misty gray 


dress, with the eager face almost as shadowy— | 


if I could only have transported her away 
from all the glare of lights and bare shoulders, 
of artificial hair and eyes and smiles, into a | 
quiet home-nook—a quiet, restful home-nook, 
where—- At this point in my reflections some- | 
body grasped me by the shoulders: ‘‘ Your turn | 


next—wake up, man! 
dance the ‘ Lancers ?’” 

As the evening wore away, a look of weari- 
ness began to creep over her face. 
to get to her, but I was in constant requisition. 
Mother seemed determined to keep me busy. 
At last I made a break. 

An unaccountable panic seized me as I 
walked the length of the room. [I felt as if 
a thousand eyes were upon me, reading me 
through. When at last I reached her my 
knees were trembling under me, and when I 
attempted speaking I could scarcely command 
my voice, Finally, I managed to stammer out, 
“ Will you waltz with mé?” The simple words 
sounded unnaturally in my ears, as if I had 
shouted them at the top of my voice. Could 


Have you forgot how to 


she see it—this longing to hold her just for | 


one moment, even there in that crowd, to my 
heart? Oh, my darling—my darling! Was 
I losing my senses? What was I saying? 
With a hard struggle for mastery, I steadied 
my eyes on her face. Had I betrayed myself? 

No, my secret was safe; she was looking 
quietly up to me, with her own look. 

“It is so very long since I have danced, at 
least with any body except the children at 


I longed | 


| home, that I am almost afraid to try it in this 
| great room. It does look very exhilarating— 
but I think I had better decline.” She glanced 
| for a moment to the opposite side of the room, 
and following her eye I saw mother's darken- 
ing face watching us closely. “Yes, I think I 
had better decline,” she repeated, with a fall 
| of disappointment in her voice. 
* You're wanted, Douglas,” said Kate, touch- 
ing my arth. 
‘*Who wants me ?” I asked, turning angrily. 
‘They are going to begin the ‘ Lancers,’ and 
you are engaged to Carrie, you know.” 
| At last it was over. I deposited Carrie, 
| flounces, bare shoulders, and all, and made my 
| way back to Jessie. The shade of pain and 
| weariness had deepened on her face. 
** Just one turn, Miss Jessie—only one, and 
| then we will go out into the garden, you look 
| so tired.” 

Before she had time te refuse me again, we 

were whirling down the stream of dancers. On 
|and on, until I conld feel her heart beating 
against mine, and the unwilling feet growing 
light as air—until the rooms revolved about us, 
| one blaze of light, and the music seemed throb- 
bing in my temples. Oh, the delirious tumult 
| of motion! Ifit could only last forever! Fast- 
erand faster it came, I strained her to me, in 
the swift maelstrom; I could feel her breath 
panting on my cheek ; the little hand was close- 
clasped in mine; my arm was about her. Oh, 
the triumph, the joy! She was mine! Sud- 
denly I knew she was trembling in my grasp ; 
the face turned up to me was ashen white. In- 
stantly I drew her aside into a sheltered cor- 
ner. 

‘*Oh, Jessie, what have I done?” 

‘*Take me to the garden.” 

As we passed on to the veranda, I heard a 
| voice hissing after us. ‘‘ Beautiful waltzer? 
Do you think so? She’s that Mr. Hutchinson’s 
housekeeper; and likely enough to become so 
| permanently—so they say-—after the death of 

Mrs. H. number one.” Turning, I met Car- 
| rie’s malignant eyes. 
| Jessie gathered my arm a little closer, and 
| did not relax her hold until we reached a dis- 
| tant walk out of the stream of the numerous 
promenaders. Then, with almost a sob in her 
breath, she sank on a seat which encircled a 
huge old willow. Through the pendent branch- 
les we could see the dazzling scene we had just 
‘left. It looked almost fairy-like in its brill- 
|iancy ; but I felt, with terrible force, what an 
empty, lying sham it all was. A great bitter- 
ness was growing in my heart. Something very 
like a curse was rising on my lips; but when I 
| turned to low« at her, it crept back limp and 
broken. She was leaning against the trunk of 
the tree, looking utterly wearied, her breath 
| still coming sharp and quick, and a deep red 
| spot burning in each cheek. 

“Do not look so wobegone,’ 
she saw the contrition in my face. 
| soon be over it.” 


| 
| 


’ 


she said, as 
*T shall 
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‘But it was so—so thoughtless in me—so | 


very unkind.” 

**Yes, you should not have carried me off 
ia that way, against my will, but’”—and there 
gleamed across her lips the smile which she 
gave Tot when he was ‘‘doin’ to be dood”— 
** you will do better another time. 
ing with the children, or in our own house; 


but I can not feel as if it were exactly the thing | 


in a large promiscuous company. © I think I 
should lose my self-respect if I did it very oft- 
en,” she said, soberly, drawing away from me 
a little. 

My conscience smote me a hard blow; what 
‘a fool I had been! What must she think of 
my violence? I had worked so hard to gain | 
her confidence, and now was my carefully-built | 


edifice all tumbling about my ears? I longed | 


to study her eyes, but she was partly in the | 
shadow, and I could only define the mere out- 
line of her features. Her hand and arm, white | 
and round as a baby’s, lay beside me, the 
fingers close-clenched as was her habit when 
stirred, An irresistible desire rose within me 
to grasp it just once—the frail, weak thing, I 
could have crushed it, She was so little, so | 
meek, with her pale face and slender form, and | 
yet—she seemed as far out of my reach as the 
stars which shone on me overhead, 
be so always? I had not the courage to meet 
the question, 

“What are you thinking of?” I said at last, 
abruptly, leaning forward to look into her face. 


‘* | was thinking of the silent workers, hov- | 
ering over that unconscious crowd, of the pa- 
tient spirit-watchers who are leading them 
gradually and gently into the right way.” 


“Good gracious! You don’t imagine the— 
the—ghosts, or whatever they are, are going to 
trouble themselves about coming to this infern 
—this wicked world ?” 

‘*You do not believe it? Ido. Here, right 
within our grasp, if we could only see them, 
they are watching over you and me, close and 
warm and loving. We may lean with our wea- 


riness upon their strength; with our restless | 


longings upon their broad, tender sympathy. 
They have lived and suffered as we have, and 
they can understand—oh, so well!—how hard 
it seems sometimes,” 

‘They never would trouble themselves about 
a fellow like me. You—I can imagine that 
it would be easy to be your guardian angel, 
but—” 

“ Mr. Lennox, they are here, close by you; 
can not you feel them?” I started involun- 
tarily; a cold thrill shot through my frame; 
slowly a strange haze came over me; every 
nerve in my brain seemed gathered in a strong 
hand with tightening grasp. I felt as if I were 
being drawn upward by invisible tense bands ; 
then as if I were falling helplessly away into 
space. 

Gasping for breath, I gathered Jessie’s hand 
in a tight grip, and tried to steady myself by it. 
Gradually the terrible feeling passed away ; 


I like waltz- | 


Would it | 


was emerging from the darkness. Confused!y 
it came to me where I was. Jessie was gently 
| stroking my arm with her disengaged hand. 

| ‘You have been in a slight trance; do not 

be alarmed.” 

| ‘*What ails my brain? It weighs a thou- 
sand pounds,” I said, leaning heavily against the 
| trunk of the tree. 

‘*T can soon relieve you,” she said, in a low, 
| quieting tone ; and risihg, she passed her hands, 
| with a regular, soothing motion, upward and 
| outward through the air, directly over my head 
and up my arms, Was I in a dream, or losing 
| my senses? I did not know; I did not care, 
My darling’s face was close above me, my dar- 
ling’s arms waving about me; oh, the delicious 
| peace— 

A short laugh startled us. Carrie, Kate, 
and Phil stood looking at us through the 
| branches. . 


| All that is long gone. Ten years have 
passed away almost unperceived. 

Jessie is mine—my wife! I may keep her 
| from all harm and suffering, and no one has 
| the right to come between us. But even yet 
I can not think of those days with any sort of 
| charity or patience. Even Jessie can not 
make me do it. 

After that memorable evening long ago a 
thousand rumors began to float about, absurd 

| to the last degree. Jessie was accused of be- 
| ing a second edition of Tennyson's Vivien; it 
was said she was bewitching me with the 
| charm of woven paces and of waving hands.” 

Each tale was more ridiculous than the last, 
and yet people who were supposed to be in full 
| possession of their senses seemed to believe 
|them. ‘The thing must be put down,” they 
| said; ‘there is no telling to what this crazi- 

ness called magnetism may lead.” And so my 
little saint, so infinitely above them all, was 
shunned. Scandalous reports went the rounds, 
mixing her name with Mr. Hutchinson’s. My 
whole nature was roused; home became insup- 
portable, for I knew that my own mother and 
sisters were in part guilty of this wrong. Our 
aimless life grew daily more repugnant to me ; 

I felt some change must come. 

An opening in business being offered me, I 
entreated Jessie to become my wife; but she 
said her ill name would clog me, and besides, 
I think, at this time she had not complete con- 
fidence in me, believing me to be too excitable 
and volatile ever to become persevering. At 
any rate, she would not consent. 

At last there was an open rupture with my 
family. I broke from home, and came out 
here to the West, my whole worldly goods be- 
ing represented by a hundred-dollar note. A 
share in the estate was of course lawfully mine, 
but I preferred leaving the use of it to my mo- 
ther. After a hard struggle of two years, I 
gained a sure footing. I then determined on 
making another effort. Returning to Blairs- 





I | ville I won her, and we were married within 
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the week. 
I had made for her. 

Eight busy years have slipped away since 
the ecstasy of that coming home—eight years 
of labor and of self-denial. Each day has 
tasked our strength to the utmost, and some- 


times, as I watched Jessie at the close of some 


wearing day, with a scarlet flush coming and 


going on the thin cheek, I have almost felt that | 


it was cruel bringing her away to this hard, 


new life. But when the blessed night came, 


gliding over our household with its healing rest, | 
and I watched the tired face growing bright in | 


slumber, my fears would die out. Then, next 


morning, she would go springing about the house | 


the very soul of activity. What incessant little 
feet they are, to be sure! Patter, patter all 
day long, up and down, in and out, from gar- 
ret to cellar, around and around the limits of 
our small domain! 

We have a rather picturesque farm-cottage 
perched on the hill-side, with Jessie’s roses 
growing over it, climbing higher year by year. 


She came back with me to the nest | 


And then May, our baby—our round-cheek- 
| ed little country-girl! When I return home, 
toward nightfall, tired and dusty, with what a 
shout of triumph the gipsy climbs to my shoul- 
der, swinging her bare brown legs in a resound- 
ing tattoo on my chest, and calling gleefully to 
her mother who stands in the doorway smiling 
up at me in my rough working-clothes—as she 
never smiled at the elegant Douglas Lennox of 
by-gone days! As I gather the toil-hardened 
hands in mine, and look down at the face which 
people call plain, and the little figure clad in a 
common cotton dress, I feel that all the wealth 
and beauty and splendor in the world could not 
make us one jot happier; that I am thorough- 
ly content as we are, and would be willing to 
| live, just as we are living now, to the day of my 
| death, 

| After a refreshing toilet comes the hearty 
| substantial supper, and when the tea things are 
| put away and the stock looked to for the night, 
| then the restful, cheery evening. 

I stretch out on the grass in the Oak Room, 


But in warm weather we desert the house al-| with Jessie close by watching our baby—we 
most altogether, except for sleeping; our fa-| call her baby still, although she is six years old 
yorite summer resort being the ‘‘ Oak Room,” | —rolling and tumbling down the hill-side in 
a huge, spreading forest tree, near the corner | boisterous happiness. As we sit, the sun, 
of the kitchen. | gathering in his lavish wealth, sinks away ; the 

How we do enjoy our breakfasts under it, | shadows lengthen over the plain stretching at 
with the lovely dewy plains rolling away at our | our feet, and glide, black and heavy, into the 
feet, the first exhilarating flush of day creep-| forest behind us. The night breeze comes 
ing up the horizon, and gleaming out over the | sweeping up from the river, and the darkness 
silent earth! The humid air, heavy with | silently gathering, gradually shuts away field 
smells of grass and trees, steals over the nerves | after field of waving grain. May creeps into 
until the wearing beat of the world-machinery | her mother’s arms, and watches, with sleepy 
sounds distant end unreal. Sin and sorrow seem | eyes, the millions of fire-flies flashing against 
impossible in this fresh, delicious God’s earth. | the black back-ground of the forest. 

Then sometimes [ feel as if it were wrong to} ‘It’s God’s baby angels winkin’ at me, and 
be so happy, with millions of my fellow-creat-| I can’t never, never catch them, they are so 
ures enduring such restless lives. I think of | bad. Please, papa, can’t you? I want them 
them out of this ideal home of mine, and won- | to play with me.” 
der at the silent endurance of miseries which ‘*No, my pet, I can not; besides it’s high 
would crush me. The peace of these eight | time those little tired eyes were shut. Mam- 
years has so stolen thyough me that I can not, | ma thinks the baby angels will come and take 
even in thought, help <u rinking from the tur-| care of May when she’s asleep.” 


moil and strife which other men and women | 
daily encounter. 
My bodily labor, even when [I toil throngh | 
the hot sun, seems as nothing when I have the | 
bracing calm of the evening to look forward to 
after the day's work is done. And then it is| 
all so simple, so easily attained. 
containing but two rooms and a kitchen, and in 
it a wife neither beautiful nor brilliant, but oh, 
so good! and yet so perfectly unconscious of 


herself—entering into my smallest needs with | 


A log-cabin | 


‘<I ain’t sleepy one bit; just look at my big, 
big eyes.” 

The drooping lids are opened wide; but in 
five minutes more they are slowly sinking again, 
and May is soon lost to our world, and gone to 
see whether her mother is right. Then we sit 
silently many minutes—an hour or two, some- 
times— until the moon peers down upon us, 
shining with a glory of light over mother and 
baby, gathered close in my arms. How deep- 
ly I feel, down, down in my thankful heart, 


such entire restful sympathy; surrounding me | that no earthly evil can crush me, as long as 
with her love daily, hourly, in such a quiet, un-| God leaves me these two, my precious gifts 
obtrusive way that I breathe it as unconseious-| from Him! 

I believe she| But why prolong my journal? Sunufferings, 


ly as I do the air from heaven. 
would turn Satan himself into an angel. Weak-| trials, anxieties, the world’s buffetings, and the 


ness and wickedness slink away from before strife for its goods, may be described: happi- 
her. I feel that I am growing year by year a/ ness like mine, to be comprehended, must be 
wiser and a better man. When I look back/ lived through. Have I achieved success— 
upon my old self I ask: ‘How did she ever| prosperity? How the seif-installed magnates 
learn to love me ?” | of society would laugh to scorn the idea! Ah, 
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well! Let the children of this world, smiling | 
superior, set down as graceful fantasy the mor- 


alist’s apothegm that the best elements of gen- | 


nine human enjoyment are the simplest and the 
most frugal, and the most surely and readily | 
within the grasp of all true hearts—I know, 
and Jessie knows, that that is one of the great, | 
eternal truths of God. 





BOLIVAR, 
LIBERATOR OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


EW of us in the North know much of Simon 


Bolivar. Yet throughout half our Western 


Continent he is looked upon with a reverence | 


approaching idolatry. To all that impulsive | 
and gifted branch of the Latin race extending 
from Mexico to Patagonia, the name of the 
liberator of South America is as that of Titus, 
of Marcus Aurelius, or of Cesar, His words 
are cherished as those of purest wisdom, his 
exploits are amplified into heroic proportions, 


and the gratitude of generations of Latin Amer- | 
icans will ever follow that persistent leader who | 


enabled them to throw off the barbarous yoke 
of Spain, and to take their place among man- 
kind as freemen. With all his imperfections, 
therefore—and these have no doubt been great- 
ly exaggerated by his enemies—Bolivar must 
rise to a high rank among the benefactors of 
his race. 


in the two great battles of Boyaca and Car- 
abobo, in the conquest of Bolivia, the libera- 
tion of Peru; and his persistent patriotism was 
shown in the calm patience with which he bore 
a long series of disasters and sustained the fail- 
ing cause of his country. At last he was suc- 
cessful. Every trace of Spanish domination 
was swept away from the republic of Colombia, 
and the triumph in the north was followed by 
the general liberation of all Spanish America. 
A common error prevails as to the result of 
this remarkable revolution. It is generally be- 
lieved that since its liberation Latin America 
has known only a succession of civil convul- 
sions; that freedom has brought with it none 
of its usual blessings; that anarchy and disor- 
der have checked the progress of the South 
American states, and left them less prosper- 
ous and happy than they were under the Span- 
ish rule. No popular conception could be less 
true. Since they won their freedom the Latin 
states of America have advanced in wealth and 
intelligence with a rapidity that puts to shame 
the Latin states of Europe.’ Their commerce, 
the creation of the revolution, is double that 
of Spain and Italy combined. Their national 
debts are insignificant compared with those of 
England or France. In no part of the world 
is taxation so ligh: or commerce so unrestrain- 





1 Recueil Complet des Traités, etc., de tous les 
Etats de l'Amerique Latine, par M. Charles Calvo, 
Paris, 1862, i. iii.-x. 


His courage and military skill, which | 
have sometimes been questioned, were proved | 


ed. Their fortunate people are in great part 
| free from those heavy burdens that weigh 
heavily upon the industry of Europe. Their 
standing armies are small, their national ex. 
| penditure light; and an enthusiastic South 
| American asserts that nowhere is it 80 easy to 
| make a fortune as in his native land.’ One se. 
| rious fault the liberators of Latin America com- 
mitted in making the Roman Catholic Church 
a state establishment, and in suffering it to per- 

| secute heresy as vigorously as in the days of 
| Spanish supremacy, But this restriction js 
| gradually passing away. In the flourishing 
| city of Buenos Ayres a perfect tolerance pre- 
| vails, and its rapid growth is plainly owing to 
the prevalence of heretical ideas.* Brazil js 
almost as liberal; and in every part of South 
| America schools and colleges are multiplying, 

| and the press is slowly spreading the elements 
| of good order and peace. 

A picturesque variety of races and nations 

| dwell under the institutions established by Bol- 

}ivar. Of a population of nearly twenty-five 
millions, thinly scattered over South Ameri- 
ca, scarcely one-fifth are of European origin, 
Along the western coast and among the pla- 
teaus of the Andes, the copper-colored de- 
scendants of the children of the Incas outnum- 
ber their conquerors, and still preserve the do- 
cility and the savage simplicity depicted in the 
pages of Prescott. In the interior of Venezue- 
la, the wild natives still plant their leafy huts 
along the rivers, and live in a savage isolation. 
Brazil is filled with a colored population of 
Africans, Indians, and half-breeds of varied 
shades. The luxurious and lovely plains of 
Buenos Ayres, radiant with acres of the crim- 
son verbena, and painted with a thousand flow- 
ers, are swept by wild troops of savage herds- 
men and Indians, scarcely raised in intelligence 
above the native of New Holland ; while the 
| Patagonian giants still menace the voyager 
along their stormy shores with clubs and ar- 
rows, as in the periods of Drake and Magellan. 
To make intelligent republicans of this varied 
population will be a long and painful task. It 
will probably be the aim of the white govern- 
ments to teach it first some of the elements of 
civilization. Yet the rapid growth of most of 
the South American states, in good order and 
general prosperity, becomes the more wonderful 
when we remember how large a proportion of 
their citizens and voters are scarcely better 
than savages. 

Bolivar was born in the year 1783. His 
father died not long after, and the future lib- 
erator was educated by his mother, Seiiora 
Palacio, with assiduous care.* His family 
were among the wealthiest and most eminent 
of the natives of Caracas. He was the heir 


2 Recneil Complet des Traités, etc., p. xx. L’expe- 
rience nous apprend qu'il n’existe pas dans le monde 





Plata, p. 5. 
3 Vida Del Libertador Simon ny 58 Rl York, 





1866, i p.& Nacio el dia 24 de Julio de 1783. 
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of vast plantations tat embraced the richest | resolution to avenge the wrongs of his coun- 
lands of the province, of country villas and try. 
town-houses, and of thousands of slaves whom Bolivar, with all his great revenues and 
he afterward set free with humane liberality. | proud position, belonged to a degraded caste, 
The most eminent teachers were engaged to; He wasa creole. His ancestors had been na- 
instruct the young creole in all liberal arts, and | tive born, and the creole, however accomplish- 
when he was about fifteen he was sent to Spain | ed or wealthy, was certain to be treated with 
to improve his mind by travel. On his voyage | ignominy by the rude and impoverished offi- 
he stopped at Vera Cruz and visited Mexico, | cials who were sent from Spain to rule over 
paused a while at Havana, and at length reach-| South America, and to enrich themselves at 
ed Madrid. Here his great wealth and high | the cost of the oppressed provincials. In that 
position gave him access to the Spanish court, | strange and singularly hurtful form of bondage 
and his manners were refined in the stately so- | in which the Spaniards had, for more than two 
ciety of the royal circle. He traveled over | centuries, held their American possessions, the 
Europe, and passed some time at Paris. He | single princip!> prevailed of extracting all the 
saw that gay capital just rising out of the vor-| wealth of the colony for the use of the mother 
tex of revolution ; he attended lectures, heard| country. Spain ravished from South America 
debates, and was struck by the new renown of | the produce of its mines, the yield of its fertile 
the young,conqueror Napoleon, whose fame he | soil. No colony was permitted to trade with 
was ever afterward eager toemulate. He visit- | another colony; no exterior commerce was au- 
ed Rome, the central home of the Latin races, | thorized except with the Spanish ports. The 
and there, it is asserted, he first conceived the | whole trade of the Indies was in the hands of 
design of becoming the liberator of his country. | a great mercantile monopoly, the Phillipine 
Already, it is said, he had resolved that Ven- | Company, whose members bought the produc- 
ezuela should be free. His mind was now en-| tions of the country at their own price, and 
larged by study and observation, and he was| sold to the provincials the wares of Europe at 
able to compare the progressive vigor of Latin | three times their value. Guarda Costas, heav- 
Europe with the miserable bondage that weigh- | ily armed, kept watch around the shores of the 
ed down the intellect of his native land. Spanish main, and punished with pitiless cru- 
But a gentler impulse took him away for the | elty every attempt to evade the fatal monopoly. 


moment from his patriotic resolution. At the | To secure a ready sale of Spanish goods, the 
house of Don Bernardo del Toro, in Madrid, | colonies were forbidden to engage in any kind 
where he constantly visited, he met and fell in| of manufacture. The factories were broken 


love with Teresa del Toro, a beautiful maiden | up, and those who founded them were pun- 
of sixteen, the daughter of his host. Bolivar | ished. The planter was not suffered to dig a 
was 9 aes eighteen, but it was _ with the | canal ~ a = — to the sea; ” — 
South Americans to merry young. eresa re- | to sink his shaft; the mariner to sail a ship; 
turned his affection, and he wrote home to his | the mechanic to open a foundry; the linen- 
faithful mother an enthusiastic account of her! dealer to weave his flax; the hat-maker to 
virtues and her charms. The parents consent- | manufacture sombreros. Merida was forbid- 
ed; the youthful pair were married, and Boli- | den to found a university, and it was scornfully 
var, full of joy and satisfaction, set out with his | said by the Spaniards that the creoles had no 
bride for Caracas, to assume the control of his need of instruction. The Romish Church, with 
vast property, and to become one of the most a horde of priests and friars, checked all men- 
eminent and influential of the creole population tal improvement. The Holy Office ruled un- 
of Venezuela. He was now in the bloom of his | restrained. It was death to read Robertson's 
mental and physical strength. His form was | + History of America,” or to speak of heretical 
graceful, his eyes bright and penetrating, his books; a deep veil of ignorance was flung over 
forehead high, his beard trimmed with care, | the creole, and he scarcely knew that there was 
his expression winning, his complexion some-| a world of light around him. But still more 
what pallid and wan. He dressed no doubt in| galling was the political ignominy to which 
the elegance of wealth and fashion; his man-| he was subjected. Every important office was 
ners were stately, yet attractive. His mind | filled by rude and insolent Spaniards, who used 
was active, and he had read much. He was a| every instrument of oppression to wring a for- 
graceful and impressive speaker, and wrote | tune from the subject people. The Spanish 
with elegance and ease, and probably none | officials formed the highest rank in society, and 
among the young Venezuelans could rival his | the proud and wealthy youth of the creole caste 
various accomplishments. Thus, in the joy | were daily exposed to the insults and contempt 
and hope of youth, Bolivar returned to his na-| of the coarse adventurers from Spain, who had 
tive land, when, in a short time, his life was | become their masters by their intrigues at the 
overcast with an irremediable gloom. His fair| court of Madrid. In fact, the condition of 
young wife died ; he was left a childless wid- | Cuba ‘o-day represents the unhappy fate of all 
ower. A deep melancholy settled upon him, | Spanish America in the opening of the present 
from which he was only aroused by a fierce fay 25. nach , os daa’ 
$ was natura e creole cas ong 
1 Vida, i. 7. looked with hatred upon their rulers. They 
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Le, 


made various efforts to avenge their wrongs, | had been done, yet the freedom of Caracas was 


but each uprising had been suppressed with un- 
sparing cruelty. At length there came what 
seemed the dawn of a happier era. The wars 
of England with Napoleon and with Spain sev- 
ered the connection between the colonies and 
the mother country; the native inhabitants of 
Spanish America, neglected by their masters 
in Europe, met in their several juntas or con- | 
gresses and essayed to govern themselves. The | 
Spanish officials were overawed, and the creoles | 
gained a temporary freedom. Then follow ed | 
the rule of Joseph or Napoleon in Spain, the | 
rising of the Spanish nation against their French 
invaders, and the almost total subjection of the | 
peninsula by the Napoleonic marshals, Yet | 
the Spanish Junta, in the midst of the netianeh | 
misfortunes, still clung with insane tenacity to 
their colonial rule, and threatened with war 
and devastation every province that ventured to 
refuse obedience to its foreign lords. Caracas 
and Venezuela were still held in subjection. 
Miranda had in vain attempted to set free his 
country; and Emparan, the Spanish governor 
(1809), still asserted his authority over the na- 
tive population. He declared that Caracas 
should have no law but what he chose to give it. 

But the creole youth had now resolved to 
rise, and a secret association was formed which 
was designed to obtain freedom by force. The 
conspirators were almost all young, talented, 
rich, and brave. They were the flower of that 
brilliant caste that had so long felt the ignominy 
and the insults of a foreign rule. In the first 
bloom of youth, the masters of enormons wealth, 
high-bred, accomplished, accustomed only to 
luxury and ease, these remarkable young men 
met often in their secret conclaves, and decreed 
the liberation of their country. Among them 
were the Montillas, Ribas, his cousins John and 
Simon Bolivar, Toro, and a throng of their 
young associates. On the 19th of April, 1810, 
that rising took place which finally determined 
the destiny of South America. It was a festal 
day, and an immense throng filled the streets 
and the plaza of Caracas. The soldiers had 
been won over; the people were friendly to the 
design ; and as the Captain-General, Emparan, 
came out from the council, he was surrounded 
by a band of conspirators. Dor Francisco Sa- 
lias approached him, and said he had ae 
of importance to revealtohim. ‘The Spawiard 
was terrified by the menacing looks of the young 
men, the pressure of the throng; was led back 
into the council-room, and there signed his ab- 
dication, and was sent out of the country. Car- 
acas was free, and the brilliant band of conspir- 
ators rejoiced in their sudden triumph. Scarce- 
ly could they foresee the dismal future that 
awaited them, or the dark shadow of early 
death that hung over so many of their num- 
ber.* 

No blood was shed, no deeds of vengeance 

1 Vida, i. p. 58. Muchos pueblos de la América del 


Sur unitaron 4 Caracas. Bogoté constituyé sn Junta, 
el 20 de Julio; Cliile; el 18 de Setiembre, etc. 








won, A Junta was formed that opened the 


| commerce of Venezuela to the world; the capi- 
| tation and other taxes were removed ; the In- 
| quisition abolished ; equality was proclaimed, 


and a new republic seemed born without a strug- 


| gle. Ali South America, save Portuguese Bra- 
| zil, followed the example of Caracas: Granada. 


| Chili, and Buenos Ayres threw off the Spanish 
| rule, and the gay and happy people celebrated 
with balls and festivities the triumph of the 19th 
of April. Bolivar meantime had gone to Ep- 
| gland to seek aid for his country, but found the 
| English engaged in a league with the Spanish 
Junta; and the people of South America were 
left to struggle alone against the force or fraud 
of Spain. The fleets and treasures of France, 
the sympathy of Catherine II., had aided in se- 
curing freedom to the United States; but no 
European power offered to interfere in the con- 
test between the Spaniards and the creoles; 
and Spain now menaced with general ruin the 
long line of the South American coast. Except 
Brazil, the whole country was in revolt; yet 
the Spaniards, with Quixotic ardor, mortgaged 
their poor estate, revamped their broken armor, 
and flung themselves against the giant sails of 


progress. An insane blindness, rivaling that 


of its famous knight, has marked the conduct 
of Spain toward its colonies. While England, 
powerful but taught by experience, declines the 
challenge of every colonial war, Spain, weak 
almost to death, has never ceased to aim feeble 
blows at her progressive offspring. In the 
midst of her terrible suffering under the French 
invasion she still found men and tyeasure to 
waste in making the Latin Americans her im- 
placable foes, as to-day she aims her Quixotic 
lance at the rising freedom of Cuba. 

The Spanish Junta declared the patriots of 
Venezuela rebels, and ordered a blockade of its 
coast. Their soldiers still held the two ports, 
Maracaibo and Coro, from whence they pre- 
pared to invade the revolted district with Euro- 
pean troops. Yet the creoles were still full of 
confidence and exultation. The revolution 
seemed a wonderful success. Bolivar returned 
from Europe, bringing with him Miranda, the 
veteran soldier, who had fought by the side of 
Washington for the liberties of North America, 
with Dumouriez for those of France, and who, 
some years before, had headed an expedition 
that failed to win the liberation of his native 
land. He was made General-in-chief of the 
armies of the newrepublic. On the 5th of July, 
1811, Venezuela was declared free and inde- 
pendent. With pomp and fond rejoicing the 
creoles celebrated the birth of a new nation, 
and again their example was imitated by the 
states on the western coast and at the moutli 
of the River dela Plata. All Spanish America 
was now free. The genius of Bolivar and his 
young associates had awakened an impulse in 
all the creole population ; the yoke of the fierce 
and cruel Spaniards was thrown off with gen- 
eral joy; the dusky Indians, the apathetic Llan- 
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eros of the plains, united with the people of the | patriots were looked upon by their fellow-citi- 
cities in defying the arms of Spain. zens as the cause of all their woes. Caracas, 

Caracas, the central source of South Ameri- | so lately the pride of all Latin America, the 
can freedom, stands on an elevation several | birth-place of its freedom, was now pointed at 
thousand feet high, in a climate resembling a | as a warning to those who defied the teachings 
perpetual spring. The tropical heat is tem-| of the Church, the divine authority of the King. 


pered by the upland winds ; the tropical fruits | 


and flowers surround it with a rare delight. 
Below spreads a boundless plain, along the riv- 
er Guayra, rich with plantations and covered 
with the villas of the wealthy creoles. In 1810 
the city contained a population of nearly fifty 
thousand. Its streets were broad and straight ; 
its houses often magnificent; its grand cathe- 
drals and churches, adorned by the profuse 
piety of generations of worshipers, were rich in 
gems and gold, in gilded images and works of 
art. Here, in the splendid city, the young cre- 
oles founded their republic, and felt that they 
were sustained by the general sympathy of the 
people. The women gave their jewels and their 
prayers to the popular cause; the colored races, 
of various shades, rejoiced in a new freedom; 
and all South America looked to Caracas for 
instruction and hope. Still, however, the pa- 
triots were surrounded by many dangers. They 
had carried through their revolution against the 
bitter opposition of the Romish clergy. Bish- 
ops and priests, monks and nuns, had never 
ceased to denounce as impious and accursed 
that gifted association which had thrown off its 
allegiance to Ferdinand VII., was guilty of 
reading heretical books, and was filled with 
heretical ideas. The dull priests were shocked 
at the dreadful innovation, and all their almost 
boundless influence was employed on the side 
of Spain. But the hatred of the Spaniards had 
proved a stronger impulse than even the blind- 
est of superstitions; the creoles defied the 
priests and gained the good-will of the people. 
Yet the priests had followed them with fierce 
denunciations, and foretold that the vengeance 
of Heaven would fall upon the daring reformc:s. 
Suddenly, when only eight months of joyous 
freedom had rolled away, these predictions 
seemed signally fulfilled. An earthquake, the 
most terrible it had ever known, fell upon Car- 
acas. The ground rolled in huge waves, a 
roar was heard as of countless cannon, and the 
magnificent city was leveled in a moment to 
the earth. The people, who were celebrating 
a festival in the churches, were crushed to death 
amidst their ruins. Palaces and warehouses 
fell upon their inmates and destroyed them. 
A fine patriot regiment of eight hundred men 
perished in the dreadful disaster. Twelve thou- 
sand dead lay beneath the ruins; and scarcely 
had the first horrors of the earthquake passed 
away when the loud voices of the Prior of the 
Dominicans and of Padre Garcia were heard 
proclaiming to the fallen city, over its smoking 
waste, that its horrible doom was only the just 
judgment of Heaven upon the unpardonable 
crime of rovolution, Patriotism died out be- 
fore the denunciations of the priests. Supersti- 
tion resumed its ascendency, and the creole 


With the destruction of its capital and its 
| chief cities the republic fell. Monteverde, a 
| coarse and cruel Spanish soldier, led his army 
from Coro and the sea into the heart of Ven- 
| ezuela, and ravaged the country with terrible 
| atrocities. Bolivar, who was in command at 
| Porto Cabello, lost his important post through 
| treachery or inexperience; and Miranda, who 
| had marched against the Spaniards, was utterly 
' defeated. Monteverde advanced upon Caracas, 
and the creoles were forced to yield once more 
| to the hated Spaniards. A treaty was agreed 
upon, by which they promised allegiance to 
Ferdinand VII. on the condition that their lib- 
erties and rights should be respected, and in 
August, 1812, Monteverde led his troops into 
desolate Caracas, and the last trace of freedom 
expired in Venezuela. Miranda was seized and 
delivered up to the Spaniards, and died several 
years afterward a prisoner at Cadiz, Bolivar 
was instrumental in his arrest, and, if this sin- 
gular transaction may not yet be explained, it 
must ever leave a cloud upon the reputation of 
the liberator. Meantime, the Spanish rule 
proved one of terrible severity; all Venezuela 
groaned under new taxes; the creoles were 
once more objects of suspicion and contempt ; 
and the fierce Spaniards filled the conquered 
country with murders, riot, and disorder. 

At this moment the heroic element in Boli- 
var’s nature gained the mastery, and through 
sorrows, labors, and endless strife he became 
the liberator of Caracas and of South America. 
He might have lived the richest, the most pow- 
erful of the creole caste, had he chosen to sub- 
mit to the Spaniards; he might have passed in 
splendid luxury those long years which he gave 
to patriotic toil; he might have won the highest 
favors of his king and of the Spanish courtiers, 
had he consented to become their slave. He 
preferred, instead, the favor of his countrymen, 
with exile, penury, and the prospect of death, 
He gave the remaining years of his life to South 
America and tofreedom. He left his rich plant- 
ations by the Guayra, his fair villas, his wide pos- 
sessions, his native city, and fled an impover- 
ished exile to foreign lands. Here his mind ever 
revolved plans for the liberation of his country. 
Often defeated, he never lost hope. With a busy 
persistence scarcely equaled by a Washington or 
a Cromwell, he came back after every repulse to 
renew his effort. He made desperate forays 
into the midst of his foes, when every other plan 
seemed hopeless; he roused the ardor of the 
creole population by his incessant appeals, by 
his heroic example; in the darkest hour he 
never ceased to assert that South America 
would yet be free. On his single arm rested 
for many years the destiny of half a continent ; 
and it is possible that had Bolivar fallen in his 
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generous strife the flag of Spain might still have | freedom. With their usual fondness for pro- 
waved over the shores of the Caribbean Sea, | cessions and pompous shows, the citizens of 
and the creoles have shared the doom of their | Caracas gave their hero a touching ovation 
brethren in hapless Cuba. | He was led through the principal streets amide, 

We can not claim for Bolivar, with his na-/a vast and rejoicing throng. The peal of 
tive biographer, @ spotless fame.’ He was not bells, the roar of cannon, the cry of ten thoy- 
one of those whose reason sits supreme over | sand voices resounded where lately had been 
their passions, and who fulfill the Platonic con- heard the appalling note of the earthquake, His 
ception of a well-governed frame. He was | path was strewn with the rarest flowers of the 
seareely a Titus in clemency, a Marcus Au- | tropics. Before him walked a chosen band of 
relius in stgical virtue, a Cesar in eloquence | the fairest maidens of Caracas, clothed in white. 
or military skill. His countrymen are fond of | the dark-eyed, impulsive daughters of the patri- 
comparing him to the earlier heroes of the | ot chiefs; and their spotless robes were on); 


Latin race, and, with a natural satisfaction, de- 
light to discover in their beloved liberator ev- 
ery trait of the heroic that made illustrious 
the annals of their ancestors when Latium 
ruled over Europe, and when their melodious 
tongue was the common language of literature 
and of civilization. 
that Bolivar was often the slave of inferior im- 
pulses; that he was vain, ambitious of personal 
supremacy, boastful, licentious, sometimes cru- 
él;* and his real greatness lies in the fact that 
he fought with unfailing ardor and success in 
a good cause. In this respect he excels the 
chief of the Latin heroes. He was a patriot 
rather than a Cesar; he fought fo liberate, 
not to enslave. His genius rose with difficul- 
ties; his powers were matured in trials he 
showered with bountiful hand the blessings of 
freedom upon millions of the Latin race. With 
such a success Cesar had nothing to compare ; 
Napoleon no achievement worthy of equal men- 
tion. 

In 1813 Bolivar escaped from Caracas, With 
his cousin Ribas he went to Carthagena, in 
New Granada, which was still free. Here he 
planned the first of those remarkable expedi- 
tions, so varied in their results, with which he 
kept alive the dying embers of revolt. He 
gathered around him a few hundred exiles or 
recruits, and although deserted by the troops 
of New Granada under Castillo, resolved to 
throw himself in the midst of his foes. His 
romantic daring was followed by a wonderful 
success, His little army swept victoriously 
over the wild country from Carthagena to San 
Cristobal ; he issued bold proclamations call- 
ing upon his countrymen to rise ; and as he ad- 
vanced rapidly from city to city the people 
flocked around him, und he was soon at the 
head of nearly three thousand men. Monte- 
verde, the Spanish leader, advanced to meet 
him, but was beaten by the gallant Ribas in a 
decisive battle, and on the 6th of August, 
1813, Bolivar, victorious over all his foes, once 
more entered Caracas. A boundless joy filled 
the ruined city as its deliverer passed through 
its melancholy waste. The terrors of the sarth- 
quake were forgotten in the glad triumph of 





1 Vida, i. p.2. En virtudes y habilidades de su per- | 
sona, uno de los hombres mas cumplidos que el mun- | 


do ha conocido. 
2 Holstein's severe picture of Bolivar’s morals is 


plainly false. 


But it must be confessed 


| distinguished by the brilliant colors of the ney 
nation. Around him was seen a pale and 
emaciated throng of prisoners, just escaped 
from the noisome dungeons of the Spaniards, 
and that gallant band of various hues who had 
followed his standard to victory. 

Bolivar now assumed the tiiles of Dictator 
and Liberator, and ruled with a despotic pow- 
er. Yet his conduct was marked by a rare 
clemency, and neither priest nor Spaniard was 
punished for his political crimes. In Eastern 
Venezuela, meantime, a young student, Ma- 
rifio, had roused the people to revolt, and had 
| assumed a dictatorship over Cumana, and the 
| two dictators ruled in perfect harmony. Once 

more liberty seemed assured ; but once more it 
was destined to have a sudden fall. Spain sent 
over fresh troops into the unhappy province, 
|and Boves, a fierce Castilian, led them with 
| skillful and dreadful vigor. This famons roy- 
| alist chief had been a smuggler, a convict, and 
|a peddler. He joined the army, and soon 
| raised among the native population a wild and 
ferocious band who were known as the Infer- 
|nal Legion. With black flags floating from 
| their lances the savage cavalry swept over the 
| fairest regions of Venezuela, plundered and 
burned the homes of the wealthy planters, mas- 
sacred men, women, and children, and shot 
their prisoners on the field of battle. The war 
between the Spaniards and the natives now as- 
sumed a dreadful aspect. Bolivar threatened 
retaliation, and when Boves persisted in his 
murders, put to death eight hundred innocent 
Spaniards—merchants, citizens, or soldiers— 
who had fallen into his power. But his troops 
were every where defeated by the infernal le- 
gions of his foes, and the two dictators, Bolivar 
and Marifio, fled beaten from their fallen cities. 
Caracas again yielded to the Spaniards, and 
the streets that had lately rung with the shouts 
of freemen were dyed with the blood of the 
creoles. 

It was the darkest period of South American 
history. The wars in Europe had ceased with 
Waterloo, and Ferdinand VII. sat securely on 
the throne of Spain. All the vices and all the 
follies of the old dynasty had been revived in 
| the court of Madrid. The Inquisition was re- 
newed, the Jesuits returned, and the doctrine 
of passive obedience to Church and King was in- 
culcated among the murmuring people. Fer- 
dinand had resolved never to grant freedom to 
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South America; and now, guided by the coun- 
sels of a swarm of mmonks and priests who sur- 


rounded his throne, he prepared to begin a war | 


of extermination that should leave no patriot 
alive from Cuba to the cliffs of Patagonia. An 
army of ten thousand men was raised in Spain, 


enfeebled by generations of miserable kings and | 


savage priests, and almost the last blood and 
treasure of the unhappy peninsula were expend- 
ed in the crusade against America. It was 
placed under the command of Morillo, a bold 
and pitiless soldier. The Spaniards—children 
of the Inquisition and the Church — executed 
their barbarous mission with success. The great 


and powerful province of New Granada was | 


subdued; and every patriot of any eminence 
was massacred without a trial. The Spanish 
general sent word to his king that he had ex- 
tirpated every trace of rebellion. 
marched over Venezuela, and placed garrisons 
in all its cities. Caracas, once the home of 
freemen, became the centre of the Spanish 
rule; Peru and Chili, Buenos Ayres and the 


South, were threatened or subdued, and in the | 


year 1816 a’! South America was blighted by a 
tyranny the most dreadful known to history. 


Whole families were massacred at once; wo- | 


men and children were the peculiar objects of 
vengeance; no prisoner was spared; and when 
Bolivar made his way into Venezuela, he found 
his path strewn with the dead bodies of unhap- 
py captives, whom the Spanish geyerals had 
shot down and purposely left in his way. 
Nothing, indeed, is more execrable in his- 
tory than the savage ferocity of the Spaniards 
toward their American subjects; the cruelties 
of the Spanish kings and the Spanish priests 
have made the name of Spain a reproach to 
European civilization ; while other races, soft- 
ened by a humane progress, have striven to de- 
prive warfare of all needless horrors, the Span- 
iards in Mexico, in South America, or in Cuba, 
have revived the barbaric practice of a war of 
extermination. The kings and the priests of 
Spain have corrupted the instincts of a gallant 
people, and the barbarities of the Inquisition 
have made the nation familiar with atrocious 
deeds, It was against the cruelty of Spain that 
Raleigh contended with pen and sword; the 
barbarity of Alva aroused the Netherlands to 
revolt. The very literature of Spain, in its 
classic prime, is instinct with the spirit of the In- 
quisition, Murder, assassination, the burning 
of heretics, and a boundless licentiousness are 
the favorite elements of the best plots of Lope de 
Vega. His most interesting heroes are assas- 
sins, robbers, and seducers; his Conquest of 
Arauco conducts its noble hero to the stake. 
Calderon is the poet of the Inquisition, and in- 
culcates a ferocious intolerance ; and even the 
higher genius of Cervantes shows no tenderness 
for the heretic. For the rebel and the repub- 
lican in South America the Spanish court had 
decreed instant death. The highest and most 
renowned of the patriot chiefs met with no bet- 
ter treatment than the poor Indian or the wild 


Morillo | 


Llanero, The Spaniards began an inexpiable 
| war. Bolivar in vain attempted to soften the 
Savage natures of the invaders, restored his 
prisoners, and asked for an exchange. They 
replied by shooting mercilessly many of his best 
| officers whom they had taken captive, and he 
was forced to retaliate. Yet it may, perhaps, 
become an important question for modern na- 
tions to determine whether the Spanish habit 
of cruelty should not be restrained by a general 
protest; and whether the republicans of Cuba 
or of Spain, a Cespedes or a Castelar, do not 
merit the protection of a humane system of in- 
ternational law. 

But for the republicans of South America 
none of the great powers ventured to interfere. 
To the despotic and reactionary governments 
of Europe the very name of revolution was odi- 
ous; and the United States, the model and the 
guide of the South American patriots, were 
satisfied with a cold neutrality. One friend 
alone the Latin races still possessed ; one gen- 
erous heart still grieved for the sorrows of his 
country. Bolivar was now an impoverished 
and apparently powerless exile. He had lost 
|his great estates, his high position, yet his 
name was already renowned from Carthagena 
to Buenos Ayres as the hero of South America. 
| He had been defeated in a series of brave but 
| useless attempts to shake the Spanish suprem- 
| acy; he had been always unfortunate ; but his 
| countrymen still turned with hope to that un- 
flinching intellect that in its deepest humiliation 
| had never despairedwof victory. At length, 
| aided by Brion, a Dutch merchant of Curagoa, 
| Bolivar prepared a last expedition, and, provided 
| with a small fleet, penetrated to the great river 
| Orinoco and seized the city of Angostura. He 
had onee more thrown himself with desperate 
valor into the centre of the Spanish province. 

The scene of Bolivar’s last invasion was a 
wild and terrible solitude. Around the mouth 
of the vast river the primeval forests hung over 
the turbid waters ;' the dark green of the moss- 
grown woods was enlivened by the glitter of 
countless parrots, and macaws of flaming crim- 
son, and endless troops of red monkeys, whose 
wild cries filled the forest with clamor. From 
the branches of the trees along the shore poison- 
ous snakes hung over the voyagers, and some- 
times dropped upon their heads. The river 
was filled with enormous alligators, who, having 
tasted human blood, watched eagerly for their 
prey. A luckless patriot who had lingered be- 
hind his companions atternpted to swim his 
horse across the stream. He was pursued by 
a huge cayman or alligator who haunted that 
part of the river. The soldier threw his saddle 
into the water, hoping to engage the attention 
of his enemy until he could escape. The cay- 
man seized it and sank, but scon reappeared 
directly before the rider. The terrified horse 
now reared and threw the soldier into the stream. 





1 Holstein, Memoirs of Bolivar. Campaigns in 
Venezuela, i. 45. 
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He was, however, a good swimmer, and diving | peaks of the Andes, rising far above the regions 
deep in the river, had nearly reached the shore ; | of perpetual snow. Fierce torrents interrupted 
but his pursuer soon followed, seized him by | their path; and often Bolivar was seen swim- 
the middle, and carried him away to the oppo- ming his horse over the icy current, and carry- 
site side of the stream. There he slowly de- | ing behind him women and children who were 
youred his prey upon the beach, while the sol- | returning with the army to their homes in New 
diers looked on helpless from the distant shore. | Granada, They passed deep ravines on bridges 
But the savage cruelty of the Spaniards was | of frail basket-work that were worn and decay- 
more terrible to the patriots than even the | ed with travel, and pressed up declivitous paths 
fiercest tenants of the river. As they advanced slippery with ice, where on either side yawned 
they saw on every side deserted towns whose | an unfathomable abyss. On a dreadful night 
whole population had been massacred, and fine the decimated army reached the summit of the 
plantations ravaged and destroyed. A dread-| pass, and sank down, incapable of further ad- 
ful solitude hung over them; they seemed| vance. Without fire or tents, the officers and 
pressing on into the realm of death. men crouched close to each other under the icy 
Bolivar now fixed his head-quarters at An- sky, and slept or froze on the bleak mountain 
gostura. He was joined by large bodies of | top. Many died in that single night. Of a 
Llaneros, the wild inhabitants of the boundless | battalion of English nearly one-half had already 
plains that spread around the Orinoco; and by perished. It seems wonderful indeed that any 
several battalions of foreign soldiers, chiefly | human being could survive the famous march 
English, who had been practiced in the Napo- | over the Andes. 
leonic wars. Morillo, the Spanish commander, Bolivar descended rapidly, hoping to surprise 
retreated before him, and he incautiously pur- | the enemy ; but the Spanish commander in New 
sued. When he reached the hill country the | Granada had discovered his approach, and ad- 
Spaniard turned upon him and cut his army to | vanced to destroy him before his troops had 
pieces. Bolivar fled across the Orinoco. His! gained a necessary repose. The Spaniards 
cause seemed lost; he might well have aban-| were well-armed, vigorous, and confident; the 
doned South America in despair. But his fers Ppatriots feeble, sickly, and faint with hunger 
tile genius, in the midst of his distresses, now | and cold. But they were inspired by a fierce 
conceived a new and daring plan. He resolved | spirit of freedom, a wild eagerness for revenge. 
to lead his disheartened army across the Andes | They flung themselves on their foes with sword 
into New Granada, and there attack the Span- | and bayonet, and defeated them with unspar- 
iards in the centre of their power. ing slaughter. The country rose in revolt, and 
It was the South American winter, and to cross | all New Granada welcomed its liberator, and at 
the Andes at that inclement season was an ex- | his summons threw off the Spanish yoke. Boli- 
ploit that even Hannibal might have hesitated | var’s meagre army was soon enlarged to a con- 
to attempt.' The broad plain stretching from | siderable number. He pursued the Spaniards 
the Orinoco to the mountains was covered with | with his usual rapidity, and forced them to a 
water; the passes of the Andes were clad in| decisive battle. Their commander, Barreira, 
ice and snow, and even the most experienced | confident of victory, awaited the attack of the 
mountaineer shrank with alarm from the thought | toil-worn patriots, his excellent infantry drawn 
of climbing the slippery heights at a time when | up in martial order before the bridge of Boya- 
every precipice and every ravine was invested | ca. A single charge decided the contest (1819), 
with double horrors. But Bolivar, sanguine | and the fate of South America. Bolivar’s wild 
and heroic, led on the patriot army. For many | and haggard band drove the Spaniards at the 
days they waded through a perpetual swamp, | point of the bayonet, and revenged the suffer- 
sometimes sinking in deep lagoons, and often | ings of their country by a barbarous cruelty. 
stopped by almost impassable streams. The | Barreira and his officers were shot, and New 
water was filled with the countless reptiles of a | Granada, which had seen its most eminent and 
tropic climate, and one of their chief annoy-/| gifted sons die by the executioner’s hand, now 
ances was a myriad of small fishes, with shark- | exulted in a dreadful retribution." 
like jaws, that fastened upon the unprotected! A touching story is related of two lovers of 
limbs of the soldiers. After the day’s march | Bogota, the capital of New Granada. Dofia 
they were fortunate if they could find a dry | Apolinaria was one of the fairest and most ac- 
piece of ground to sleep upon, where they were | complished of the maidens of her native city. 
surrounded by poisonous snakes and venomous | Her family were wealthy, and she had been ed- 
reptiles. ‘The English legion, which formed a | ucated with singular care. She played upon 
part of the small army, sank under tropical fe- | the guitar with grace, sang the melodious stan- 
vers ; the native soldiers murmured ; but Boli- | zas of her native poets, and charmed the intel- 
var, always heroic, cheered on his gallant com-| ligent and the gay by her lively conversation. 
panions. At length they ascended the first | She was already betrothed to a worthy lover, 
hills, and felt the sharp blasts from the wintry and their marriage was not long to be post- 


mountains. Before them stood the ice-clad _ 
| 











1 Present State of Colombia, London, 1827, p. 45. 
1 Campaigns in Venezuela, i. p. 158, by an English They were shot by Santander during the absence of 
officer. Bolivar. 
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oned. But a higher passion stirred the intel- 
lect of the accomplished girl, and she entered 
with singular ardor into a plan for liberating 
her native country. She formed a correspond- 
ence with Bolivar, who was now advancing to- 
ward the city, sent him by secret messengers an 
exact account of the numbers and designs of 
the Spanish garrison, and for a long time con- 
trived to escape detection. Her engaging man- 


ners, her music, and her conversation drew to | 


her evening entertainments a throng of the 
young Spanish officers, and from them she ob- 
tained by her casual questions the numbers of 
their various regiments and many particulars of 
their future plans. They little suspected that 


their beautiful entertainer was the agent of a/| 


powerful conspiracy that was preparing the way 
for the triumph of the hated Bolivar. 
Zamano, the Spanish governor of the city, 


was one of the most bigoted and cruel of his | 


race. He was wholly ruled by the priests, and 
wore the habit of a Capuchin. 
filled Bogota with terror, and every one who | 
was even suspected of favoring the popular 
cause was led out to instant death. In the | 


chief square of the beautiful city he had erected | 


a gallows that was seldom idle, and in the fair- 
est walk of the Alameda, or public garden, 


among whose groves and beds of flowers the | 


happy people of Bogota had been accustomed 
to pass their summer evenings to the sound 
of the guitar or engaged in lively conversation, 


His cruelty | 


to speak, perhaps to save their lives, she im- 
plored him if he had ever loved her to grant 
her last request, and show by his courage in 
death that he was worthy of her choice. ‘The 
friar 1arned away; the soldiers prepared to 
tire; and then, perhaps moved by a sudden 
terror, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Have you the heart, 
butchers, to killa woman?” She immediately 
covered her face with her mantle, and as she 
drew it aside, on her inner dress was seen, em- 
| broidered in gold, “ Viva la Patria.” Zamano 
gave a signal from the balcony of his palace, 
the soldiers fired, and the lovers fell dead in 
the same instant. 

| Nothing, in fact, was ever less chivalric than 
the conduct of the Spaniards toward the wo- 
|men of America. Proclaiming themselves the 
| inheritors of the highest knightly grace, they 
| surpassed the heroes of the Middle Ages in 


brutality and crime. It may be hoped that 
| time has softened their barbarism, and that the 
tragedy of the lovers of Bogota will not be re- 
peated in Havana or Principe. 

The famous march over the Andes, the vic- 
tory of Boyaca, raised Bolivar at once to the 
height of renown. But a few months before, 
ee had been looked upon as a hopeless een 
;/@irer.. He had known only a succession of 
misfortunes. His fair and prosperous youth 
had been exchanged for a manhood of cease- 
less disaster. His form was bent with prema- 
| ture age; his hair and beard were gray and 


their tyrant had placed a row of seats on w hich | matted ; his eyes had lost their lustre ; his man- 
the condemned were fastened and shot. Here | ly strength had sunk beneath poverty, exile, 
Dota Apolinaria had often wandered with her | disappointment, and disease; and English offi 
lover, and it was here they were destined to be | cers who had watched the patriot chief as he 


united in a dreadful doom. Unhappily one of 
her messengers, charged with a letter to Boli- 
var, was seized, and being carried before the 
governor, revealed the name of his mistress. 
The letter was read, the young girl and her 
lover arrested, and both would have been in- 
stantly executed had not Zamano hoped to win 
from their terror a full revelation of the names 
of all the conspirators. ‘They remained in pris- 
on for twelve hours, and every means was em- 
ployed to induce the Dona to betray her asso- 
ciates, A monk was sent to her who threat- 
ened her with eternal punishment in the next 
world unless she would confess all to him. She 
was offered great rewards, and the life of her 
lover as well as her own, if she would relent ; 
but she firmly refused to betray her fellow-pa- 
triots, 

The lovers were led out the next day, bound 
closely together, and forced to sit down in the 
fatal seats. A line of troops stood before them, 
prepared to fire, when a last effort was made 


by the monk t prevail upon her to confess. She | 


was.offered once more a full pardon. But the 
terror of death, the hope of future bliss, the 
peril of her beloved, could not shake her rare 
constancy. She said she scorned to save her 
life at the cost of her friends, but that Bolivar 
was now fast approaching, and all would soon 
be known. When she saw her betrothed about 


| struggled amidst the swamps of the Orinoco, or 
| fled beaten before the splendid regiments of 
Morillo, pronounced his schemes mere madness, 
and himself a vain and feeble pretender, cow- 
ardly or imbecile. In a moment he had re- 
futed every calumny, and descended from the 
Andes the Hannibal of South America. Vic- 
tory followed him every where; the great city 
of Bogota, deserted by the Spaniards, received 
him with fond acclamations, and his adventur- 
ous soldiers soon carried the standard of free- 
dom from the mountains to the shores of the 
Pacific. But Bolivar meantime had kept his 
eyes ever fixed upon his native land, and amidst, 
the pinnacles of the Andes had fought for the 
liberation of Caracas. He descended with a 
large and enthusiastic army into the plains of 
Venezuela, and called upon his countrymen to 
rise. The creole and the Indian once more 
obeyed his summons. We pass briefly over 
the desultory warfare. The Spaniards found 
themselves hemmed in on all sides by implaca- 
ble foes. At length, in June, 1821, at the bat- 
tle of Carabobo, the patriot forces attacked the 
well-trained army of their oppressors. Boli- 
var commanded in person, and, aided by the 
courage and discipline of his foreign legion, 





1 Hippisley, Expedition to Orinoco, p. 82. Ches- 
terton, p. 130, 181. Holstein loads him with coarse 
abuse. 
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gained a final success. The Spaniards fled, | still found Bolivar in his unhealthy sea-port 
routed, from the bayonets of the patriots. Car- surrounded by his foes. In the close of 1895 
acas again received its heroic deliverer in tri- | Peru seemed forever lost. The Spaniards ruled 
umph ; but the war lingered until November, | the rich country with iron vigor, and levied great 
1823, when the fall of Porto Cabello completed | contributions on Lima and Callao. The high- 
the destruction of the Spanish rule. From | est officials of the patriotic government made 
Caracas across the Andes to the Pacific Bolivar | their peace with Spain and swore allegiance to 
reigned as liberator and president over a vast | Ferdinand VII. ; the country was pacified, the 
region, filled with the memories of his heroism | revolutionists divided, the Spanish cavalry droye 
and his benefactions. | the patriot armies, routed, from the field. But 

He wanted few of the elements of the he-| as the winter returned and the chill blasts of 
roic. He was singularly patient. In moments July swept down from the Andes, Bolivar sprang 
of inaction’his pallid countenance wore ar. ex- out from his hiding-place and startled the Span- 
pression of sad calmness that was exchanged | iardslike an apparition. With seven thousand 
upon the battle-field for the flush of exultation. | patriot soldiers he met the Spanish army of nine 
His hopes were grand, his expectations bound- | thousand on the grassy pampa of Junin, By 
less; and he infused in all his race an ardent | his side were his brave Colombians, the army 
trust in the future. He led on the generations | of liberation, led by their faithful chiefs. ‘The 
of Latin America with a firm and ready hand, | scene of the contest between the oppressors and 
and in their boundless confidence his country- | the oppressed was a reedy plain, sown with la- 
men showered upon him the epithets of lib- | goons and covered with scattered copses ; above 
erater, deliverer, preserver, benefactor. He it rose the majestic pinnacles of the Andes, look- 
awakened in their hearts the sublime sentiment | ing calmly down on the fierce rage of the battle- 
of love, and was followed by a sincere affection, | field; from their peaks the condor watched for 
such as a Cesar or a Napoleon never won. | his certain prey and scented afar the coming 
The flowers strewn in his path, the most ex-| carnage. The Spaniards, confident of victory, 
travagant of their laudations, were the sincergy fought with vigor, the patriots with despera- 
offerings of a grateful people. He was th® tion, for they knew that another defeat would 
founder of states, and a fertile and successful | crush the spirit of revolution. Bolivar, as ever 


legislator. He formed the republic of Colom-| on the battle-field, was exultant and full of 
bia by the union of Granada and Venezuela; | hope. Sucre, his bravest and best officer, 
he was the Solon of Bolivia and Peru; his laws supported him. The cavalry of the two ar- 


were always liberal, his inculcations ever wise; | mies made incessant charges on the sloping 
and in the midst of his ceaseless labors as lib- | plain, or fought from copse to copse; the pa- 
erator and conqueror he was engaged in a/|triot infantry withstood the Spanish foot ; the 
grand design of uniting all Spanish America in | Spaniards, amazed, retreated with loss, and 
a vast republic, that should reign in peace from | Bolivar was once more the liberator of a 
Mexico to the Straits of Magellan. mighty province. Not in vain had he cross- 
Driven from the North, the Spaniards still | ed the icy mountains and made marches longer 
clung with fierce obstinacy to their possessions | than those of Alexander from his distant home, 
in Peru. ‘There their large army was con-| since he gave liberty to Peru. 
stantly victorious, and the unhappy Peruvians,| Another victory ended the war. Bolivar had 
weighed down by a terrible oppression, sent a | left the army in order to arrange with the Peru- 
deputation to Bolivar (1823), begging him to | vian patriots the government of a new nation. 
come to their aid. He consented with alac-| His wisdom, experience, and liberality were 
rity, and led his gallant Colombians to the res- | required to create the foundations of a state. 
cue of their brethers in the South. Here the | Sucre, his firm friend, commanded at the battle 
superior numbers of the Spaniards for many | of Ayacucho, the final defeat of Spain, the most 
months kept him shut up in a small sea-port | renowned of the patriot victories. A bright 
on the coast, while through all the interior of | summer morning, December 9, 1824, broke over 
Peru men, women, and children were massa- | the camps of the two armies, on a lofty plain, 
ered by their cruel tyrants. Bolivar’s cause | and gay martial music aroused them to the de- 
seemed hopeless, and in his inaction he became | cisive contest. The Spaniards were superior in 
an object of derision to his foes. Men once | numbers, discipline, and guns; yet the brave 
more doubted his valor and his skill ; and envy, | Colombians and Peruvians drove them, routed 
which had been aroused by his former triumphs, | and broken, over the grassy pampa. The 
— sought to wound him in his tenderest re- defeat was complete. Ayacucho ended that 
gard.” His countrymen in Caracas deprived him | tyranny which Spain for three centuries had 
of his supréme military command, and the cruel | exercised over America ; and Chili and Buenos 
slight fell upon him when he was imperfectly | Ayres, Peru and Colombia, had nothing more 
recovered from a severe attack of fever. He / to fear from the vain rage of their former mas- 
felt the censure deeply ; he offered to resign | ters. A wild burst of grateful acclamation now 
his pension and his various offices; yet, with | rose from the liberated nations to their preserv-- 
rare persistence, he still continued to prepare er. Bolivar was carried in pomp from city to 
his army for the struggle in Peru. city. He was consulted as an oracle, was 
The torrid heats of January or December | crowned with well-merited honors. His name 
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spread over Europe and North America, and 
was saluted with admiration in the halls of Con- 
gress and the houses of Parliament. Lafayette 
wrote to him a glad congratulation, and the 
world was willing to rank him by the side of 
Washington. 

On that lofty plateau that bears the exhaust- 
less silver mines of Potosi, the ever-active lib- 
erator next founded the powerful state that per- 
petuates his name ; and then, with a tender fare- 
well to the grateful people of Peru, set out for 
his native land. How many years had passed 
of wonderful achievements since he first planned 
the liberation of South America! With what 
rare vigor and self-denial had he carried out the 
purpose of his life! He came back to Caracas 
covered with glory, and with a reputation un- 
touched by the common vices of a conqueror. 
He boasted justly that he had kept for himself 
not a rood of land of all those wide and wealthy 
regions he had rescued from Spain; that in all 
his poverty he had left untouched the mines of 
Potosi, the treasures of Peru. Czsar and Na- 
poleon had begun penniless adventurers, and had 
grown rich by the plunder of nations; Bolivar 
had sacrificed his great possessions in the cause 
of freedom, and returned from his distant con- 
quests dependent on the bounty of his country- 
men. He now proudly announced to the world 
that South America was free. But one blot yet 
remained on the fair escutcheon of the Latin 
race, and almost the last purpose, the final care 
of the generous liberator was to insure the free- 
dom of Cuba. In this object he failed, and his 
ill suecess seems to have filled him with a last- 
ing regret. England, France, and the United 
States refused to permit Colombia to rescue its 
creole brethren in Cuba from the tyranny of 
Spain; and the unhappy island has ever since 
remained the citadel of slavery in the New 
World, the centre of the slave-trade, a reproach 
or a barrier to the progressive influences of Eu- 
rope and America. 

But no friend of the oppressor had inter- 
vened to save slavery in Colombia, and there 
the generous creoles had provided for its total 
abolition, It would have been fortunate had 
they been equally successful in dethroning the 
dominant Church. In 1827 Bolivar returned 
to Venezuela. His mind still teemed with 
eminent visions of a united South America, a 
free Cuba, a general union of the Latin race ; 
but he was soon shocked and disheartened to 
find himself surrounded by the bitterest rival- 
ries of faction, to be opposed in his favorite 
schemes, to be forced into a war with Peru, to 
see Venezuela separate from her sister states, 
and to find his own immortal services forgotten 
by his countr;men. Perhaps he may have too 
often remembered them himself; perhaps he 
was sometimes imperious, and trusted too much 
to his glorious past. He may have wanted hu- 
mility, but never honesty of purpose; he had 


| that rare self-denial that touches the common 
| heart of mankind. 

In the last year of his life a hostile faction 
gained the control in his native Venezuela, 
and, by a strange and unmerited reverse, the 
liberator was exiled from the land his exploits 
had covered with immortal renown. His cotin- 
trymen treated him with singular indignity. He 
refused to maintain himself in power by a forci- 
ble resistance, and went meekly into exile. Yet 
their ingratitude crushed his great and generous 
soul, and he went forth only to die. He was at 
Carthagena, preparing for a voyage to Europe, 
when his feeble frame, exhausted by toils and 
conquests, disappointment and grief, sank un; 
der a painful disease. From his sick-bed he 
dictated a last address to his countrymen, in 
which he urged upon them union, progress, and 
peace. ‘‘For my enemies,” he said, ‘‘I have 
only forgiveness. If my death shail contribute 
to the cessation of factions, the consolidation of 
union, I can go tranquilly to my grave.”' He 
took the pen from his secretary, and with feeble 
hand signed the address, Bolivar. It was the 
last act of his busy life. He died soon after, 
December 17, 1830. He had been obliged to 
sell his plate to provide for the expenses of his 
exile, and left little to his heirs. With more 
than Roman virtue he sacrificed youth, wealth, 
and valor, his political power, his life itself, to 
the liberation of Latin America. 

That the hero of South American freedom is 
not better known among us is due to that strange 
want of interest which we have ever shown to- 
ward the history and condition of our republican 
neighbors in the southern seas. Our merchants 
and our statesmen have turned coldly away from 
the allurements of their growing commerce, their 
progressive freedom. England and France have 
been allowed to engross three-fourths of their 
gainful trade.? They have been shut out from 
the useful influence of our free press and our lib- 
eral literature. They enfranchised their slaves 
at an early period, and were never popular with 
the party that for many years controlled our gov- 
ernment. But it may be hoped that the time is 
near when the rich commerce of South Ameri- 
ca will be turned from London or Havre to San 
Francisco and New York, and when, by a rapid 
intercommunication, the practical experience we 
have gained in liberal progress may prove of in- 
finite use to the republics founded by Bolivar. 
With free schools, a free press, a free church, 
they will slowly tend to union and peace. Bol- 
ivar’s grand design of a united South America 
may yet be accomplished, and the fame of the 


self-sacrificing libergger break foygh wigly new 
lustre, A i. 


1 Vida, ii. 564. Yoajaré tranquilo a’ 

2 Recueil Complet des Traités, etc., Intro., p. x., xi. 
The trade of the Latin states in 1860 amounted to near 
$400,000,0L0, of which France and England had far the 
larger share. It is rapidly increasing. 
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ON A PHOTOGRAPH OF ATHENS. 


Tae sun, that in this Orient clime 
Kindled of old her hearts of flame 
To deeds that triumph over Time, 
A marvel yields they could not claim: 
His rays have painted here the scene 
That bard and scholar long to see; 
And Fancy's glow shall intervene 
To wake its living tints for me. 


Though prone in dust her ancient walls, 
Still rise the circling hills in air, 
So crystalline no shadow falls 
From the vast blue empyrean there ; 
And Helicon is streaked with snow 
Whose lucent domes Parnassus crown, 
With tawny ramparts girt below, 
That o’er the Dorian meadows frown. 
With rugged outline looming high 
Beside us Lycabetus lies, 
Its sterile slope uplifted high 
Against the calm transparent skies ; 
And far Pentelicus—how soar 
Its curves, with hoary shafts inlaid, 
Whence rose the sculptured gods of yore, 
And in aerial purple fade. 
And still when thyme with dew is wet, 
Upon Hymettus feast the bees; 
And round the arid valley yet 
Cluster the dim gray olive-trees. 
And crimsoned by the sunset dyes 
High o'er the dun and level sand, 
What lone and stately pillars rise 
Like guardian relics of the land; 
And Jove's despoiled Olympian shrine, 
On which, with nearer ken, the stars 
Gaze through the limpid air benign— 
Orion, Jupiter, and Mars! 


Through the deep azure, like a dream 
Of Beauty harmonized by Truth, 
Yon Doric temple’s pillars seem 
Fresh with the symmetry of youth; 
On Nature’s consecrated guest, 
Endeared by Time, by man profaned, 
Let thy contented vision rest, 

Behold Art’s paradise regained ! 
Though plinth and architrave are bare, 
And prostrate many a column lies, 

Their broken effigies declare 
How matchless was their pristine guise ; 
For still the massive pile defines 
Humanity’s divine repose, 
As when its pure transcendent lines 
First to Minerva’s worship rose. 
Nor from the trophies of the Greek 
Have Conquest’s tokens disappeared, 
The Parthenon we still must seek 
Beneath an arch by Venice reared ; 
O’er the chaste grandeur faintly beam 
More fragile emblems of her sway, 
Where, like an alien's festal dream, 
The lingering frescos brave decay. 
Like a barbaric sentinel 
The Goth’s rude tower rises near, 
And fragments of the Moslem’s shell 
Proclaim his brutal ravage here. 
Earth's fairest temple stands forlorn, 
And not alone by foes bereft : 
No frieze its ruin to adorn 
The Briton'’s ruthless grasp has left. 


Stand at its base, inhale the breeze, 
And gaze on Salamis afar, 

The crystal heaven of these seas 
No sad vicissitnde can mar; 

They wear the same celestial hue 
That mirrored Plato's lofty thought, 


And spread to Paul's intrepid view 
When, from yon height, he nobly taught, 
On the brown rocks the aloe’s barb 
Sharply uplifts its thorn-edged Spear, 
And glows a peasant’s tinted garb, 
While at our feet the grooves appear 
Of chariot wheels that ages past 
Perchance Aspasia hither bore, 
To see the athlete's discus cast, 
Or oracles long mute explore. 
No tropic flush invests the scene, 
No Western verdure cheers the sight, 
But air and wave with virgin mien 
Are bathed in elemental light ; 
As if the genins of the race 
Whose relics Art’s true laws bequeath, 
To language gave unfading grace, 
And made the senseless marble breathe— 
Caught its divine and peerless spell 
From sea and sky, whose glory here, 
As sage and minstrel love to tell, 
Make Greece the mind's perennial sphere. 


Within the new-born city’s pale 
Untouched by time rise dwellings fair, 
And melts Tradition’s dreamy veil 
Beneath the noontide’s fervid glare. 
For news-boys shout along her ways, 
And in the shadow of the fane 
To Theseus built, in classic days, 
The panting engine whirls the train. 
Yet well do pilgrims to the East, 
Pause at her welcome threshold here, 
Where flocked of old to Wisdom’s feast 
The bard, philosopher, and seer; 
For now, as then, the people rule, 
And civic rights intently share, 
Turn from the mart to haunt the school, 
And household graces chastely wear. 
Erect, in picturesque array, 
Glofy’s spoiled sons they proudly stand, 
With glistening vest and tunic gay, 
True to their lineage and land. 
No academic grove beguiles, 
Or temple-porch by sages trod, 
But in the free cathedral aisles, 
The prince and peasant kneel to God. 
And Cretan mothers greet our sight 
Throned pensive on their donkeys mild, 
A living picture of the Flight 
Of Mary with the Holy Child. 
His mountain flock the goatherd leads 
At eve through boulevard and square, 
While eager groups that faction breeds, 
With gallant scldiers, loiter there. 
Decked gaudily a passing bier 
Moves slowly to the narrow bed, 
As bursts upon the startled ear 
The chant of priests around the dead. 


And where the moon’s unclouded light 
On yon dense foliage falls serene, 
And trill the warblers of the night, 
Blossom the gardens of the Queen. 
As there her gentle steps we trace, 
And feel how love can temper pride, 
The charm of Olga’s artless grace 
Wins fealty to the regal bride. 
And lo the flag whose stars anew 
Beam in the firmament of Time, 
And hallow every radiant hue 
With Freedom's sacrifice sublime ! 
Beneath its folds, with fond delay, 
Dear voices break the spell of Art, 
And fades the world’s héroic day 
In visions nearer to the heart. 


H. T. Trckerman. 
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amuse itself in the evening at the theatre, it 
went to the old Park—which was duly called 
‘Qld Drury” by that fond imitative spirit of our 
fathers which began, and in that case very justly, 
with calling the American settlement New En- 
gland, and then descended to describing Cooper 


as the American Scott, and Mrs. Sigourney as the | 


American Hemans. The old Park is still a fa- 
miliar name to most New Yorkers. It preserved 
all the theatrical traditions. Its stars were chief- 
ly foreigners. 


bran sang. . Here were the first and second tiers 


of uncomfortable little pens, properly called box- | 


es, full of narrow benches without backs, the 


seats cushioned with a thin hard substance cov- | 
ered with red stuff. Below was the pit, abso- | 
lately separated from the boxes and occupied by | 
men only, the seats shutting down across the | 


aisles, so that when full it was a solid mass of 


men, and escape, in case of alarm, was impossi- | 


ble. 

There is no separation now between pit and 
boxes; they are amiably blended in balcony 
and parquet. But in those severe days of ‘‘ Old 
Drury” this Easy Chair remembers sitting proud- 


ly in the front row of the first tier with compan- | 


ions of the other sex, and of the haughticst fash- 
ion; and when in its innocence it entered into 
familiar conversation with a seedy friend in the 
pit, who leaned upor the front of the box and 
chatted pleasantly, it was overwhelmed by the im- 
pa: ont whispered rebuke, ‘‘ Aren't you ashamed 
of yourself? What do you mean by talking 
to people in the pit?” It was an awful word, 
and for a moment the Easy Chair felt as if it 
had been treacherous to its angelic condition by 
leaning, as it were, out of heaven toward the 
abyss. 
es was the unspeakable third tier, and over that 
the gallery. The decorations of this temple were 
not imposing nor beautiful. It would seem cold 
and bare to modern eyes, but it was a palace of 
fairy to thousands of Knickerbocker cherubs of 
other years, whom you would hardly recognize 
in our most respectable and distinguished fellow- 
citizens of to-day. 

When an Easy Chair, whose theatrical experi- 
ence had been chiefly confined to the old Park, 
crossed the sea and saw a vaudeville in a Paris- 
ian theatre, it beheld for the first time what it 
had so often heard mentioned at the old Park 
and elsewhere—-playing that holds the mirror up 
to nature. For there is no more permanent and 
ever-fresh jest than to hear the most artificial of 
actors, whose very hair outrages nature by its 
oily curl, replying at a banquet to the toast in 
honor of the drama, that acting is the art which 
holds the mirror up to nature. There are gen- 
tlemen and ladies of the profession who seem to 
have forgotten what nature means; as there are 
others who reveal to us her subtlest and tender- 
est significance. But when the Easy Chair upon 
the grand tour crossed the Channel again to En- 
gland, and went to the theatre in London, it 
seemed to have passed into another sphere where 
it once more found ‘‘ Old Drury.” The transi- 
tion from the delicate and exquisite cuisine of the 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


CYOME years ago, if an Easy Chair wished to | 


Here Kean played; here Mali- | 


Above the first and second range of box- 


Cajé de Paris or the Trois Fréres of those Pa- 
risian days to the huge, hacked joints at Morley’s 
or Fenton's or the London clubs, was not a more 
| striking and unpleasant change than that from 
the simple picture of everyday French life in the 
vaudeville, played with a similar airy simplicity 
—a proverbe of Alfred de Musset's perhaps, 
with Madame Allan—to the heavy regulation 
English drama, where all the sailors walked in 
hornpipes and talked of shivering their timbers ; 
and the languishing Lydia made love-making 
hideous; and the humor was an elaborate witti- 
cism or a pun. 

Such an Easy Chair was constantly asking it- 
self, ‘*Can the mirror no longer be held up? 
Have we moderns no nature, or did Don Ri- 
naldo Rinaldini exhaust it? Is our life not 
poetic, or did poetry disappéar with the old ro- 
mances? Is the theatre wholly an affair of tra- 
dition and costume, or are we as much. inter- 
ested in our own life as in any other?” There 
was no very satisfactory answer to that question 
| on this side of the sea. Rut whatever the play- 

wrights and the managers thought, life at home 
became so absorbingly interesting, if not poetic, 
| that the theatre became more and more spectral ; 
more and more an echo of an ancient and unfa- 
|miliar strain. If, in the mean while, the Easy 
| Chairs of the date we have been considering 
have supposed the drama to be lost in a deluge 
of blonde ballet, or wrecked upon the hidden 
rocks, toward which the sirens of the opera 
bouffe allured it, they have been immensely de- 
ceived. It is with entire propriety that the 
| French genius may use the French phrase and 
exclaim, Nous avons changé tout cela! For the 
| change is marvelous. It is radical. It is com- 
| plete. 

Let us, for instance, decide at dinner that we 
| will go to the play in the evening, and looking 
at the paper and knowing that Booth’s and Fech- 
| ter’s audiences are secure, let us agree to try 
“Ours,” at Wallack’s. This Easy Chair is so 
remiss in its public duties that it had never been 
to the new Wallack’s, and knew the resistless 
manager only as the dark-eyed bandit-hero of 
the little house near Broome Street, in Broad- 
way. Forth we go with but a faint hope cf find- 
ing seats, which is not strengthened by becoming 
the very last joint in the long, long queue that 
reaches from the street to the ticket-office; nor 
by watching the gay youths and silken maids 
who sparkle by on their way to places already 
secured. But fate is kind and gives us comfort- 
| able seats ; and in the dim theatre we straightway 
look about and fall to remembering and con- 
trasting. 

How pretty, how smiling, how snug, how com- 
fortable! Gilded rails and columns, and bright 
frescos every where. The pit of ‘Old Drary” 
is gone, and forever. Where the noisy crowd 
of men were massed, upon hard, backless bench- 
\es, there is a luminous cloud of lovely toilets 

mingled with the darker dress of the jeunesse 
|dorée, The pit is the parquet now, entered 
through the first tier, which has become the bal- 
cony, and all thrown together, the spectacle is 
bright and enlivening. Above, in the place of 
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the second tier, is more balcony, and there are 
more pleasant little boxes; no longer pens, but 
comfortable seats inclosed. And as the pit is 
gone, with its noise and ynhandsomeness, so is 
the unspeakable third tier ; and when the orches- 
tra comes in—ah! what an exquisite mystery of 
other years was that emerging of the musicians 
from somewhere, a limbo whence, during the 
assembling of the audience, issued premonitory 
grumblings and growlings, and whistles and 
squeaks of violins and trombones, and flutes and 
horns—when the orchestra comes in and the 
light is turned on, and the soft murmur of the 
full house increases a little—a house in which, 
so to say, there are no classes, but the great body 
of the audience is one—all the old shafts of cen- 
sure against the theatre, feathered with the third 
tier, fall powerless, and the whole house seems 
to be a family circle. 

The play—for our supposition is merely a sly 
way of putting a fact—was ‘‘ Ours,” written by 
Mr. T. W. Robertson, an English playwright, 
who needs no other certificate of his talent than 
this one drama; and upon this evening it was 
more ay played than any piece which the 
Easy Chair has ever seen upon any English 
stage. It was at once evident that the character 
of the drama had as radically changed as the 
arrangement of the house and its associations. 
The mirror was held up to nature with a pre- 
cision and firmness that resulted in the most 
delicate and faithful reproduction. It was the 
simplest tale of life and character as modern 
society presents them to us. ‘There were no fine 
speeches, no puns, no extravagance, no technic- 
al romance. All the romance was reality. All 
the humor was that of cultivated society every 
where. All the incidents and contrasts were 
such as life, artistically viewed, constantly fur- 
nishes. 

In ‘‘ Ours” there is a rich, coxcombical young 
man who affects cynicism, and pretends to doubt 
the reality of love and happiness, because his 
rose-leaf has been wrinkled with a sentimental 
disappointment. There is an elderly married 
pair who misunderstand each other and quarrel. 
There is a young blonde heiress, and her brunette 
friend—a poor and capable girl. There is a 
Russian prince wooing the heiress, like a gentle- 
man, to place her at the head of his establish- 
ment. And there is a cousin Angus, whom the 
heiress loves, but who is poor, and does not dare 
to tell his passion. The time is that of the Crim- 
ean war. The scene is an English park; then 
a London drawing-room; then an officers’ hut 
on the winter hills before Sebastopol. The cos- 
tume is that of the Fifth Avenue and Newport. 
The plot is nothing, as it is in life. The play- 
ing is every thing. : 

As you sit and watch the little drama, the in- 
terest is exactly like that of a fine novel of so- 
ciety. It is a chapter out of Thackeray. Here, 
for instance, is the dandy cynic, lolling on the 
grass, smoking a cigarette, sneering at women 
and love and marriage, and piqued by the poor 
and clever girl, Again, here is a sudden thun- 
der-shower in the park, and under a tree the 
married pair, huddling for shelter, sit back to 
back bickering and snarling; while under an- 
other stand Cousin Angus and the blonde heir- 
ess very close together; and he says such signifi- 
cant things, and she sings such a sweet little 





song; and then, mercy! mercy! the storm is so 
pitiless that Cousin Blanche must consent to put 
on Cousin Angus’s jacket and undress military 
cap; and Cousin Angus mustclasp it snugly about 
her, and hold her fast to shield her with his man- 
lyarm. Is generous Cousin Blanche afraid that 
dear Cousin Angus may take cold in his waist. 
coat and bareheaded? Not he; not he! We 
are used to greater perils than this in Ours! 
For Cousin Angus is a soldier—he is a lien- 
tenant in Ours. And who knows? If some 
day home returning from the wars, Major-Gen- 
eral Sir Angus M‘Allister, K.C.B., should lay 
the iaurels of victory and of fame at somebody's 
feet! Ah me! who knows ?—who knows? ‘Is 
it not a pretty contrast, the married pair under 
the chestnut, and the cooing doves under the 
oak ? 

Or, again, in the London drawing-room, the 
colonel of Ours, who is also the husband of the 
married pair, is about leaving for the Crimea, 
for Ours has been ordered to the field. His wife 
distrusts him still, for Colonel Sir Alexander has 
a secret, and will not let her read his letters. 
Don’t waste your precious time of farewell upon 
me, Sir, I beg. There are others whom you 
love, and who are doubtless anxiously awaiting 
your adieux. Sir Alexander is heart-broken, but 
can not explain. Here comes the dandy cynic, 
his old friend, to whom he whispers. Blanche 
and the poorer girl sit apart wondering and 
whispering. Suddenly the band of the regiment 
in the street plays ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” It is the 
melody of the Crimean war, and its strains bing 
back all the memories of that time. The Col- 
onel turns to his wife. She will not look at him, 
nor say farewell. The two girls sobbing, fling 
themselves into his arms, and again the tender 
melody fills the air. He embraces the girls, looks 
with longing saduess at his wife, and is gone. 
The girls follow out of the room. The wife begs 
the cynic to ring for her maid, and, tottering, she 
withdraws. Thecoxcomb smiles. This is mar- 
ried bliss. Good heavens! how can any one be- 
lieve in love and lovers after such scenes as this ? 
And as he speaks he opens the sliding doors, and 
reveals Cousin Blanche at the piano, singing a 
farewell song to Cousin Angus of Ours, who 
hangs entranced upon her voice. The felicity 
and simplicity of this contrast are delightful. It 
is the subtle satire of life upon our wisdom. It 
is the vindication of the heart. 

The whole play proceeds in this natural key. 
Nor is there any jar upon its actuality except in 
the soliloquy of the dandy turned soldier and 
wounded in the last act. As a matter of fact, 
people do not take imaginary audiences into their 
confidence and soliloquize at length. Neither do 
lovers in camp, even when alone, read the letters 
of their sweet-hearts aloud. But the capture of 
the pretended cynic, by the poor clever girl who 
can make an Irish stew, is a charming stroke of 
nature. The end of the whole matter is not hard 
to guess. The secret of the Colonel is not a 
suburban cottage and one who loves him await- 
ing his adieux, but his effort to protect the good 
name of his wife's family, and spare her pride by 
preventing the exposure of her brother’s crime in 
forging the Colonel’s name, which he does by 
paying the forged notes and so straitening his 
own resources. And then Monsieur, the Rus- 
sian prince, is brought in a prisoner of war, and 
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lo! the Colonel and Cousin Angus return from 
the front unharmed. The Colonel's wife, who 
has heard the true story from the wounded cynic 
erown human again, falls upon her husband's 
neck; the cynic asks clever Mary Netley to be 
his wife; and Cousin Blanche’s anxiety for 
Cousin Augus at the front has told her little 
story—and when he returns it is to her arms. 
“Tis silly sooth,” but ‘tis the truth. It is in 
all these houses in New York—in all these hearts 
that pass us throbbing in Broadway. 


And there is the wonder, as we sit looking full | 


of interest at this play. This is an English dra- 
ma by an English writer, laid among English 
scenes, and played by English actors. But there 
is nothing in it which is not just as familiar to us 
Americans as to our English cousins. Why is 
it, then, that it is English and not American? 
Why has not some American writer woven, with 
similar skill and grace and naturalness, any little 
jove-story upon the warp of our war? Country 
homes enough in America, six and seven years 
ago, saw quarreling husbands and wives, senti- 
mental young cynical coxcombs, and groups of 
young lovers. In city parlors there was the same 
offer from the Russian prince with an endless in- 
come, and poor Cousin Angus on his lieutenant’s 
pay. For ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” played by the band, 
there was ‘‘'Tramp, tramp, tramp;” and the 
regiment, with the beloved colonel and precious 
Cousin Angus, the lieutenant, marched in the 
moonlight by the window to Virginia, to Caro- 
lina, to Louisiana, instead of the Crimea. Far 
away, in winter huts in camp, there was the same 
homely romantic reality—the alarum, the rattliag 
volley, often the safe return. Precisely the spec- 
tacle and the story of Ours were intensely Ameri- 
can for four years—and now we see it, and hear 
it told to us by Englishmen of Englishmen. We 
go in crowds night after night; so that it is clear 
the reward of appreciation and applause would 
be profuse for the American who should tell it as 
Mr. Robertson has told it; and who should pre- 
sent it with the same perfection, the same uni- 
formity and tone throughout, that characterize 
Mr. Wallack and his company. It is plainly not 
the native demand that produces the supply. 





WE consider ourselves a very clever people, 
and we are tolerably sure that such is the very 
general opinion of the rest of the world. More- 
over, it is a favorite theory of many Americans 
that government should do nothing but protect 
the right of every citizen to do any thing which 
does not infringe the equal right of others. 
we insist that this secures the public welfare more 
surely than any other plan. Upon almost any 
ferry-boat that carries hundreds of passengers 
every day to and from the great cities you will 
find the most eloquent expositors of this princi- 
ple; but if you should suggest to any one of 
them to look about him and see what provision 
was made for the general safety upon the very 
boat which is carrying him and his audience, he 
would probably candidly confess to you that in 
that matter the practical result of the cleverness 
of the cleverest people under the sun is to shut 
the stable door after the horse is stolen. 

The fact is that there is a species of this clever 
American which is usually ashamed to be pru- 
dent. The motto of ‘‘ Blast the expense!” which 
he thinks is that of a true generosity, is often 


And | 
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merely that of a puerile vanity and cowardice. 
He is a little ashamed both to say and to feel 
that he can not afford to do what any body else 
can do. And this feeling and the other about 
the expense confuse his moral sense so deeply 
that he very often allows the fact of riches to 
condone the means by which they are acquired, 
and to consider that dishonest gains are purified 
by a lavish and ostentatious spending. A man 
goes out in the damp winter weather well wrapped 
up, to guard against the disease that lurks in the 
treacherous air. 

**Are you sick ?” asks American Number Two, 
with his coat unbuttoned. 

**No; on the contrary, I am perfectly well, 
and mean to keep so.” 

“Ah! ah! Hereditary pulmonary weakness, 
I suppose.” 

** Not at all; mere common-sense.” 

“Oh! ah!” And American Number Two 
passes on, profoundly convinced that Number 
One is a milksop because he is not a fool. 

American Number Three finds himself, with 
his family, upon the ferry-boat listening to the 
conclusive argument of the advocate of individ- 
ual action. Suddenly it occurs to him that he is 
in the middle of a river or bay, that the boat is 
a filagree of varnished pasteboard, and that his 
family are at the mercy of any drunkard’s pipe. 
So he looks around, as we have suggested; and 
what ought he to see? What wouid common- 
sense provide under the circumstances? Rows 
of buckets conveniently hung, and always full ; 
ample supplies of life-preservers in proved good 
condition ; axes; above all, a coil of hose, with 
the pipe screwed on, properly attached to the en- 
gine, and needing but the turn of a crank to be 
brought into full play; plenty of boats known to 
be in order. These are the most obvious and es- 
sential requirements upon every passenger-boat. 
Upon how many, in your experience, are they 
provided? Upon how many would not the 
American Number Three, who was troubled by 
the want of them, be considered a ‘‘ nervous’ 
person? By how many Boards of Directors and 
Managers would not his complaint be regarded 


| as a foolish bore ? 


Within a few months a gentleman was sitting 
in the smoking-room of such a boat. The ferry 
distance was about seven miles, and for a large 
part of it across an open, wide bay. The boat 
was thronged at certain hours, but at this time 
was not very full. Suddenly the door of the 
room was opened, and a man with an anxious 
face peered in and said that the boat was on 
fire. The gentleman and his friends instantly 
stepped out, and found universal confusion, the 
alarm having been given in the ladies’ cabin. 
He instantly asked where the hose was, and was 
directed to one of the hands who was fumbling 
ata box. In this box, twisted and disjointed, 
lay the hose, and when it had been ‘“ unkinked,” 
as the hand called it, and the pipe screwed on 
and the hose made ready to be attached, the 
hand had to break open a door by main force to 
reach the pump, and by that time the fire was 
happily extinguished. 

To all inquiries the answer was “‘Oh! ‘twas 
nothing at all.” Neither was the deluge much 
of a shower when it began. That there was 
not a tragedy was not due to the care of the 
managers, but to sheer good luck, <A few days 
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afterward American Number Four, having heard 
of the incident, went on the boat, and looked 
about to see what obvious means of safety there 
were in a similarextremity. There was no visi- 
ble hose ; perhaps it was unscrewed and ‘‘ kinked 
up” somewhere in a box. There were no visible 
pails of water. But there were visible two axes 
and a few life-preservers. The peril of sudden 
emergencies like this fire is panic. But nothing 
so surely prevents panic as the evident means of 
safety. A cry of fire has no terrors in a theatre 
where every body sees the most ample means of 
escape. Yet, of what theatre in New York is 
that true, except possibly Booth’s ? 

‘There is a universal association of horror with 
the cry of fire upon a ship at sea; and yet that 
is the place where a fire should be manageable, 


because a great force may be immediately con- | 


centrated upon the point of danger. Some years 
ago a California steamer left the Isthmus for 
New York. On the afternoon of the day of sail- 
ing the captain called the passengers to the deck, 
and made a sensible little speech. He reminded 
them that they were a great multitude upon a 
ship, and that, as they knew, fire was one of the 
possible perils to which they were exposed, but 
that a little care would deprive that chance of 
its sting. He then proposed that a sufficient body 
of the passengers should agree to act in concert 
with the crew, in case of necessity. He called 
for a certain number of men to handle axes, who, 


at an alarm, were to put themselves at once un- | 


der the orders of the ship’s carpenter, whom he 
introduced. Others were ‘to act as guards to 
prevent the frantic rushing of passengers, and 
were to be armed for the purpose, and to obey 
certain officers whom he named; others were to 
protect the boats; others were to repair to cer- 


tain points and serve the hose. And so a sufti- | 


cient number of the passengers were simply or- 
ganized, and made to understand precisely what 
they were to do, should an alarm be raised. 
Suddenly the next day an alarm was given ; 
and such was the self-possession produced by the 
consciousness of intelligent and powerful organ- 
ization, that every man went quietly to his post: 
there was no panic whatever, and the passengers 


| very much obliged to yon if you would give him a let- 
ter of introduction to your friend the Honorable D 

| Doldrum. So would be your obedient servant, i 

“In1tco Inpy.” 


“Ah! Mr. Piper, then you are going to 
| Squirrelopolis ?” 
| ** Yes, Sir; that is my present intention.” 
|  ** Have you any business with Mr. Doldrum ?” 
| ‘* Ohno!” 
| **You are going for pleasure ?” 

‘*That is all; and I thought it would be very 
| pleasant to pay my respects to Mr. Doldrum,” * 
| ‘*I have very little acquaintance with Mr. 
| Impy.” 
| **So he says; but he said that you are quite 
| intimate with Mr. Doldrum, and that a line from 
| you would therefore be very serviceable.” 

** But I have not the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance.” 
| Mr. P. Piper looked surprised, and waved his 
| hand toward the letter which the Easy Chair 
| still held, as if that established an acquaint. 
ance. So the Easy Chair began again: 
| ‘J really do not feel at liberty to burden Mr. 
| Doldrum, who is a very busy man, with more so- 
| cial duties than he has, at least without his per- 
| mission. I am sure, from what Mr. Impy writes, 

that Mr. Doldrum would be very happy; but— 
| but—really, without his permission I must beg 
| you to excuse me.” 
| **Qh,” replied Mr. P. Piper, rising in wrath, 
**then you don’t thick me good enough to asso- 
ciate with Mr. Doldrum—” 
| ‘*My dear Sir, I think no such thing, and I 
| certainly do not say it. Iam very sorry—” 
| But Mr, P. Piper was gone; and he and Mr. 
I. Impy will hereafter have their own views of 
| the Easy Chair. 

Now, my dear Mr. Piper, after you have re- 
covered your equanimity, say, frankly, what 
| would you do? If some gentleman whom you 
| scarcely know sent you a letter introducing an- 
| other, and asking you to introduce the other to 
; any friend of yours, merely because the other 
wished to know your friend, would you not say 
| that it was impossible for you to speak, still less 
| to act for your friend, under such circumstances, 


learned, to their great satisfaction, that the cry and that you must therefore first have his per- 
had been raised merely to test the efficiency of | mission? A gentleman who brings you a letter 
the organization. ‘There were some grumblers of introduction from another is not casually but 
upon the ship, who said that it was too bad in the | especially introduced to you. If he have no 
captain to excite by such a plain appeal and sys- | business with you, you naturally suppose that he 
tem the imagination of the passengers. But be- is introduced because he is a peculiarly agreea- 
cause some men choose to be ostriches there is | ble acquaintance. But how could the Easy Chair 
no reason re others — not — to remain possibly know —_— a — be - — 
ues vmteler shies deine of enthantaedeie, | Pog mg that oom ep tag Sastioaler 
Is it therefore ‘‘too bad” to protect the house? | friend? ‘If every body who merely knows an- 
American Number Two would »robably have other is to venture to supply him with acquaint- 
thought the captain ‘‘ sick,” or ave suspected | ances without his permission, letters of introduc- 
hereditary cowardice. But who would not rath- | tion will become very suspicious documents. 

er have sailed with that captain than with Num-| Besides, dear Mr. P. Piper, why do you not 


ber Two? Number Two has yet to learn that | 
a man shows his heroism and sagacity not more 
by taking necessary risks than by avoiding those | 


ask some one who personally knows you to give 
you a letter to Mr. Doldrum? for the only hon- 
est letter the Easy Chair could give you would 


that are unnecessary. be this: 


. “My pear Dotprum,—At the request of Mr. Inigo 
AN affable gentleman called upon the Easy | tmpy, whom I know very little, Ts ve this note of 
Chair the other morning and presented a letter: | introduction to Mr. P. Piper, whom I do not know at 
| all. Mr. impy assures me that Mr. Piper is his = 

’ r. 


“My prar Easy Cuare,—This will be handed to | ticular friend, and a distinguished citizen, and 


you by my particular friend Mr. P. ie ge who is one | Piper tells me that he wishes to pay his respects to 


of our most distinguished citizens, and who would be you. Yours always, Easy Cuatr.” 
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case! 

Is that a letter which you would wish to pre- 
sent, my dear Piper ? If it is, it is certainly not 
a letter which the Easy Chair would wish to 
write, or would write. It might, indeed, write 
another letter concealing the truth ; for instance, 
this : 

“My pean Dotprum,—I am very glad to introduce 
to you my friend Mr. P. Piper. Yours ever, 

' ‘ ** Easy Cuarn.” 

What is Doldrum’s impression upon receiving 
this note? He naturally says to himself that 
Piper is a friend of the Easy Chair’s, probably 
an intimate friend, and must be asked to dinner. 
[he dinner is arranged, and Doldrum, who has 
meanwhile made only the most cursory inquiries 
about the Easy Chair, receives Mr. Piper attably 
at the feast, and proceeds to ask all kinds of ques- 
tions about theircommon friend. But, of course, 
he soon discovers that you and I have really no 
acquaintance, Mr. Piper; and perhaps Doldrum 
pushes his investigation so far as to ascertain the 
precise truth, namely, that I have sent you to 


him at the request of Mr. Impy, whom I scarcely 


know. 


What is the inevitable result? The discredit | 
of all my future letters. After I have thus intro- | 


duced you to Mr. Doldrum, whenever he receives 
other letters from me introducing other Mr. Pi- 
pers he mentally remarks that the letter is no 
evidence whatever of any acquaintance, or even 
knowledge, upon my part of the person I have 
sent, and consequently Mr. Doldrum treats it 
with civil silence. He may receive you because 
you have rung at his door, and are in his parlor. 
But he receives you very ceremoniously. He 
does not ask you to call again. And unless 
David Doldrum is very much changed, he will 
write me to say that he will thank me not to 
give any body letters of introduction to him. 
Our friendship will decline. Very probably it 
will expire. And Inigo Impy will have been its 
assassin ; or, rather, I shall have destroyed it by 
my miserable cowardice in declining to give the 
letter. 

A general letter of introduction, my dear Mr. 
Peter Piper, is a general recommendation. There 
was a gentleman who was asked by an acquaint- 
ance, as Mr. Impy asked the Easy Chair, to ive 
a letter introducing a third gentleman to a friend 
in another city. All that the writer of the letter 
knew of the person whom he introduced was that 
he was introduced to him by a person whom he 
did not very well know. But he had not the 
courage to decline, and wrote the letter. The 
gentleman to whom it was addressed honored it 
as a general recommendation, and, finding the 
bearer a pleasant man, invited him into his fami- 
ly circle. But by-and-by the bearer bore away 
the daughter of the gentleman in great shame 
and dishonor. Who opened the door of that 
home to Mr. Lovelace? ‘The coward who wrote 
the letter of introduction, because an acquaint- 
ance asked him. 

The Easy Chair had no moral right to give 
the letter which Mr. Impy requested. And the 


only safe rule is to decline to give a letter, or to | 


state the exact truth. ‘Then, indeed, as we have 
seen, we should have this pleasant kind of letter : 
“My pear Jones,—Smith wants a letter to you, and 
as lam a candidate for sub-inspector of clam-soup, I 
am afraid to refuse it, lest he should organize an op- 
—- to my election. I trust the acquaintance may 
mutually agreeable. Yours, Jingo.” 
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““My pear Tuomrpson,—Mr. Gregory Gimlet, who 
brings you this note, is a fearful bore, and I give it 
to him to get rid of him. I shall be giad to recipro- 
cate. Yours, fuithfully, Joun Squvasu.” 


“My pear Srr,—Mr. Samuel Slow, of Quetunk, is a 
worthy gentleman, at whose house I staid when upon 
a business visit to that city. For that reason I do not 
feel free to decline to introduce him to your acquaint- 
ance, and to beg for him your most friendly atten- 
tions. Truly yours, A. Bat.” 


As the Easy Chair has already said, it is sure- 
ly better to decline to give a letter than to write 
the truth in this manner. As for the usual man- 
ner of writing it, the less said the better. In the 
usual manner the first of these letters would ap- 
pear thus: 

“My pear Jones,—The Honorable John Smith, a 
gentleman of great res influence, and a valued 
friend whom I would gladly serve in any manner, is 
very desirous of making your acquaintance; and it 
gives me peculiar pleasure to bring together two of 
my friends in an acquaintance which, I hope, may be 
mutually agreeable. 

“Yours, very truly, my dear Jones, 
“O. Jinco.” 

The Easy Chair is sorry if you are offended, 
Mr. Piper; but it can certainly endure your un- 
reasonable displeasure much more easily than its 
own censure, 


| 


Ir appears that Mr. Jenkins, to whose labors, 
in interviewing famous people and describing 
fashionable entertainments, the Easy Chair has 
recently devoted some attention, often invents 
his entire stories; and that, when he informs us 
that at Mrs. Grundy’s beautiful ball last evening 
Miss Biddy O'Grady wore her celebrated yellow 
gingham with an over-skirt of green bandanna, 
it is most probable that Mrs. Grundy has not 
given a ball, and that Miss O’Grady has not such 
a dress. Mr. Jenkins recently told us in two 
newspapers—whose only aim is to furnish fresh, 
truthful, and trust-worthy intelligence—that there 
was a wedding at the house of a well-known gen- 
tleman in the city, and indulged in rhetoric ap- 
propriate to the description. The gentleman 
presently wrote to the papers that his attention 
had been called to the paragraph, and that no 
such wedding had taken place. 

It will be useful for our friends out of the city, 
therefore, to remember that when they read of 
this brilliant reception and of that recherché 
wedding, of Mrs. Blank’s diamonds and of Miss 
Dash’s liquid dark eyes, that they are indebted 
to the incomparable imagination of Mr. Jenkins 
for the delight that they take in those blissful de- 
tails. Moreover, when they read elaborate let- 
ters from other cities describing persons who are 
in no sense famous persons, and whose private 
life, even if they were so, is not a proper subject 
of public comment, let them again remember 
that the opinions of a writer who is willing to 
traffic in such gossip are not opinions to be re- 
spected, that such drivelers are in no sense la- 
| dies or gentlemen, and that there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that they are acquainted with 
the persons whom they describe. 

If you read in a newspaper letter that Mrs. 
Termagant is a high-bred lady, a1.d that Miss 
| Montmorenci is evidently unused to good suciety, 
| you can know nothing of those ladies until you 
| know who it is that describes them. How mach 
| would you value Bottom’s opinion of Chopin’s 
| “ Nocturnes?” or Mr. James Logan 2d’s judg- 
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ment of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Quest of the Holy Grail ?” | gentleman or a lady, you may be sure that it js 
Only a gentleman’s or a lady's opinion of gentle- | a forgery. ‘They do not write such letters, y 
men and ladies is valuable, for they only can see | the mean time, as long as you like Jenkins’s lit. 
them. But they never write about them to the | tle romances he will continue to supply you. Buy 
newspapers. ‘Therefore, if you see a letter of the | don’t make the absurd mistake of supposing them 
Jenkins kind, which purports to come from a/| to be true. 





Chitor’'s Literary Record. 


POETRY. have a great abundance in the poet's corner of 

HERE is a certain class of would-be critics | the country newspapers. The very glory of Ten- 
who are always ready to exhibit their wis- | nyson lies in the fact that he finds poetry in the 
dom by oracularly setting aside the popular ver- | common experiences of common humanity. Mr, 
dict. They tell us, dogmatically, that Beecher | Critic is very right when he says that ‘we love 





and Spurgeon are no preachers, Mrs. Stowe no | him because he is ours.” 
novelist, Church and Bierstadt no painters, Ma- 
caulay no historian, and, of course, Tennyson no 
poet. We are of the number who think that, in 
society as in physics, every effect has a cause, and 
that no man ever attains any wide-spread popu- 
larity without possessing some’ corresponding ele- 
ments of intellectual power. We think Tenny- 
son deserves the reward he has received. We 
pretend to no literary horoscope by which we are 
able to decipher the future. Whether *‘ In Me- 
moriam,” ‘‘'The Princess,” and the ‘‘Idyls of 
the King” will survive the age which has pro- 


Good reason why we 
|should. Men of like passions as we ourselves 
make better apostles than the Angel Gabriel ever 
could. He who interprets the human heart to 
itself has done a good work, and this Tennyson 
| has done. He is less a man of rare thoughts than 
|a man of rare expression of common thoughts. 
| An anonymous newspaper correspondent advises 
| the public that Tennyson keeps a private printing- 
| press in his house, and sets up every poem, and 
| revises it in proof before he sends it to the print- 
er. We can readily believe it. He is character- 


| isticaily a student of expression. He is nothing 


duced them, we will not venture to say. But to| if he is not fastidious. His power lies in this, 
have moved one age is work and honor enough | that he interprets to common humanity its best 
for any man, whatever the ages to come may | and purest, because half unconscious thoughts. 
think or say about it. The flowers of the com-| There are myriads of men who, like the ancient 
ing*spring will not be less beautiful because in monarch, dream they know not what. Great 
a few months they will give place to the floral | indeed is the prophet who can both declare the 
beauties of summer. If the only sign of great- | dream and the interpretation thereof! 

ness is the possession of great and rare experi-| But the greatness of Tennyson lies less in his 
ences, Tennyson is not great. We may concede | power to utter the common experiences of human- 
nearly all that the would-be critic says about | ity than in his capacity to share them ; from those 
him: ‘‘His muse is dainty and delicious, but | of the most subtle dreamer and doubter, as in 
it is not daring and defiant......Alas! he is no | ‘‘In Memoriam,” to those of the rudest boor, 
eagle. As we have said, he never soars. He as in ** The Northern Farmer.” There is cer- 
twitters under our roof, sweeps and skims round | tainly no living writer, we scarcely think that 


and round our ponds, is musical in the branches 
of our trees, plumes himself on the edges of our 
fountains, builds himself a warm nest under our 
gables, and even in our hearts, ‘ cheeps,’ to use 
his own words, ‘twenty million loves,’ feeds out 
of our hand, eyes us askance, struts along our 
lawns, and flutters in and out among our flow- 
ery parterres—does all, in fact, that welcome, 
semi-domesticated swallows, linnets, and mu- 
sical bullfinches do; but there it ends. He is 
no ‘scorner of the ground.’ He never leaves us 
to plunge among the far-off precipitous crags, to 
commune with embryonic tempests, to travel with 
the planets, and then swoop down divinely laden 
with messages, hard, yet not altogether impossi- 
ble to understand.” Granted, Mr. Critic; but, 
pray, why should he be a “‘scorner of the ground?” 
By virtue cf what authority do you declare the 
eagle to be the ideal bird, and condemn to the 
place of ‘‘ third rank” the linnet, the thrush, and 
the nightingale? ‘The century plant is, doubt- 
less, the rarer and more valuable floral specimen 
to a scientific gardenér ; but we suspect that com- 
mon folk would rather have a rose, or a flower- 
ing geranium, or a simple lily of the valley. Of 
** far-off precipitous crags,” and ‘‘embryonic tem- 
pests,” and ‘*swoopings down” from planets, we 


there is any writer among the dead, who evokes 
from his harp so many different songs. On most 
poets a single muse attends; the nine attend on 
the poet laureate. His predecessor, for example, 
Wordsworth, is always the Recluse. In some 
sense no poet ever struck a richer vein, but it is 
a single one. You must either admire Words- 
worth intensely, or read him with indifference ; 
enjoy nearly all he wrote, or enjoy nothing. 
Amidst all his variations you easily detect a 
single underlying theme. ‘Tennyson strikes his 
lyre with a light hand, but he sweeps all its 
chords, and evokes harmonies which in turn 
awake an echo in almost every soul. He is a 
popular poet for the same reason that Beecher 
is a popular orator, less because of single excel- 
lences than because in the circuit which he trav- 
els he succeeds in touching somewhere almost ev- 
ery heart. There are other poets who might per- 
haps have written ‘‘ The May Queen,” or ‘The 
Lotos-Eaters,” or ‘‘In Memoriam,” or ‘‘ The 
Princess,” or ‘‘ The Idyls of the King ;” but no 
| other man could have written them all. The 
man who could vie with Bunyan in allegory as 
Tennyson has in ‘‘'The Holy Grail,” and with 
Lowell in broad humor uttered in the rudest 
vernacular and yet the most rhythmical meas- 
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ure, as Tennyson has done in ‘* The Northern 
Farmer,” runs with rare power the whole gamut 
of the musical scale. It is this which makes him 
so widely popular. His friends, agreed in lov- 
ing him, agreed too in accounting him the most 
uneven of poets, are never agreed in their esti- 
mate of particular pieces. One declares that 
‘*In Memoriam” is his great work, but 
shrugs his shoulders at ‘* The Grandmother's 
Apology” and ‘‘Sea Dreams.” A second is 
never tired of reading these, but shakes his 
head in despair over ‘*‘In Memoriam ;” while 
a third prociaims it certain that his power was 
never fairly tested till he wrote ‘“‘ The Idyls of 
the King.” 

For several reasons, then, we greatly prefer 
such a complete edition of ‘Tennyson's poems as 
js afforded by The Poetical Works of Alfred 
Tennyson (Harper and Brothers), to any spe- 
cial work like the Holy Grail and other Poems 
Fields, Osgood, and Co.). It is not merely that 
the reader gets more for his money—poetry is not 
to be measured by the line or the page. There 


his 


are poets, a taste of whom is just as good as a} 


full meal. Indeed, that is true of most poets. 
No man needs to read ‘* Paradise Lost” 
to apprehend Milton, or the ‘* Task” 
stand Cowper, or ‘‘’The Excursion” to know 
Wordsworth. But no man knows Tennyson 
who has not read him in all his various moods ; 
no reader can judge whether he likes Tennyson 
till he has listened to his song in all its changing 
keys; no man really understands Tennyson, with 
any measure of friendly familiarity, till he has 
studied, in the development of his poetry, the 
growth of the poet’s soul from the shadowy 
land of a sorrowing skepticism to the clear 
light of a simple, pure, child-like Christian 
faith. This complete edition of ‘Tennyson, in 
fair, readable print, on good paper, with -illus- 
trations, all of which are creditable, and some 
of which are admirable, and furnished, in paper 
covers at fifty cents, bound for one dollar, is a 
remarkable specimen of what the modern art 
of book-making can accomplish, and leaves no 
reader any excuse for being without the works 
of one who is, take him for all in all, the great- 
est of living poets. 

GeraLtp Massey’s new poem, A Tule of 
Eternity (Fields, Osgood, and Co. ), possesses a 
certain weird, ghostly, and even ghastly power. 
Some of its sentences epitomize a world of phi- 
losophy ina few words. But there are few read- 


to under- 


ers who will care to follow Mr. Massey any fur- | 


ther than to the edge of the spirit land; and we 
think the most morbid devourers of ghost-stories 
will tire of the excursion before it is finished, 
The shorter pieces are much pleasanter reading, 
and some of the sacred lyrics are fine. But they 
are not buoyant enough to carry the load which 
the cpening poem imposes upon them.—We do 
not know whether to congratulate or to commis- 
erate Mr. Gippert Nasu that he is a man of 
independent means, and can afford the luxury 
of paying for the printing of his own verses. If 
he were not, we are reasonably sure that Bay 
Leaves (Nichols and Noyes) would never have 
been printed. Not that they are positively bad. 
Not but that they even possess, as he modestly 
thinks, *‘ some merit.” But that is not enough. 
Commonplace prose is pardonable. 
wants a good deal of prose, and is willing to take 
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through | 


The world | 
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not only old ideas in new dresscs, but old dresses 
with new trimming. But it only wants a little 
poetry. And it will not turn aside from Lowell 
and Whittier and Longfellow to read Gilbert 
Nash.—By the side of Russet Leaves, however, 
another book of amateur Laity by James Pum 
MILL (J. B. Lippincott and Co. ), ** Bz ay Leaves” 
appears like the production of a very Homer. 
Mr. Pummill’s eae of speech are so very old, 
and his poetry so very dry, that we may very 
properly designate his book as a very herbarium 
of poetry. — The Poems of George ALFRED 
Townsend (Rhodes and Ralph, Washington, 
D. C.) have the ring of true poetry in them. 
We hardly know how to characterize them. 
They are not remarkably subtle, but they are 
never morbid; they are not profound, but ar 
never hard to understand ; they are not passion- 
ate, but a glow of genuine poetic feeling pervades 
them; they do not impress you with any giant 
strength, but they neither lack vigor nor grace. 
They are, in a word, what the poet himself de- 
scribes them : 

“They were not grand, I knew; 
As when I writ them I do feel them still; 
They were but idle pictures that I drew 
And shaped to measure with a weary quill; 
Yet their crude fancies pleased me when alone 
I conned them over, feeling them my own.” 


There is nothing 
and will 
in 


They are genuinely his own. 
stiff, conventional, borrowed in them ; 


please many a reader, we trust, as they have, 
the creation, pleased their author, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

THE History of Ame rican Socialisms, by JOHN 
Humpurey Noyes (J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
is a remarkable and, despite its origin, a valuable 
book. We say despite its origin, for certainly its 
authorship does not commend it. John Eum- 


| phrey Noyes, originally a revival preacher, then 


a Perfectionist, is now the Patriarch and polit- 
ico-spiritual head of the Oneida Community, 

which is held together largely by his personal 
presence and executive energy, and will hardiy 
survive his death. As such he is the Apostle, 
par excellence, of ‘* Free-love,” and is the first 
author we have met with, certainly among the 
moderns, who openly avows and seriously de 

fends this doctrine. In the Oneida Communi- 
ty they imagine that they are inaugurating the 
Kingdom of Heaven, because they neither mar- 
ry nor are given in marriage. They assert, with- 
out qualification, that ‘‘ there is no intrinsic dif- 
ference between property in persons and property 
in things,” and solemnly declare that the spirit 
of the Gospel ‘‘ would abolish, if circumstances 
allowed full scope to it, exclusiveness in regard 
to women and children.” Within the confines 
of this new Eden, circumstances do allow full 
scope to this new interpretation of the Gospel. 
The names of father, mother, husband, wife are 
unknown. ‘The possessive pronoun is entirely 
abolished. ‘‘The intimate union of life and in- 
terest, which in the world is limited to pairs, ex- 
tends through the whole body of believers ; i. e., 
complex marriage takes the place of simple.’ 
In a word, the evils which characterize society 
are abolished at a single blow, and a new social- 
istic organization is framed upon those princi- 
ples of community ‘‘of persons and things” 
which have hitherto characterized only the dung- 
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hill and the barn-yard. It is the prophet and | warning to the tempted, an encouragement to 
we believe the originator of this system who has | the downcast and the seemingly lost, and an 
undertaken to write what has hitherto been un- | inspiration to all who love and labor for hy. 
written—a history of the socialistic movement | manity. 
in America. He traces it in its various phases—| Lady Byron Vindicated: a History of the By- 
Owenism, Fourierism, Shakerism, Perfection- | ron Controversy, from its beginning in 1816 ‘to 
ism; illustrates the working of the seventy-five | the present time, by Harriet Beecner Stowy 
or eighty socialistic experiments which have been | (Fields, Osgood, and Co.), and Medora Leiyh 
tried in this country, of every grade, moral and|a@ History and an Autobiography, edited by 
social, from Brook Farm to the Oneida Com-|Cuartes Mackay (Harper and Brothers), are 
munity ; and finally leads his readers to the con- | the latest, and probably the last, contributions to 
clusion that socialism, as a practical experiment, | the literature of the lamentable ‘‘ Byron Mys- 
never can succeed unless it is based upon a relig- | tery.” ‘The first is an elaborate statement of the 
ious enthusiasm strong enough to dissolve mar- considerations which persuaded Mrs. Stowe that 
riage and disrupt the family. He has written | it was her duty to tell the tale; a precise account 
a book which is valuable as a contribution to | of her conversations with Lady Byron; a pres- 
American history ; a book which can not fail, | entation of the proof of the probability of the 
however he intends it, to strengthen the reader's | truth of the story drawn from Lord Byron’s char- 
love for the family as God ordained it, and his | acter and career, his letters, and all that is au- 
unutterable aversion to any and every movement | thentically known of them; and Mrs. Stowe’s 
which threatens to disintegrate what is the unit | explanation of the kind letters from Lady Byron 
and foundation of the social organism. No,| to Mrs. Leigh, published in the article in the 
argument for the sanctity of the marriage tie | Quarterly Review. 'The second publication is a 
and the perpetuity of the family could be stron- | slight volume, containing the autobiography of 
ger than one which, by a calm and dispassion- | an unhappy woman, who was supposed to be the 
ate review of the past, compels the reader to | lawful daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Leigh, but 
choose between a true home and the Oneida | who declares that she was the danghter of Mrs. 
Community. Leigh and her half-brother, Lord Byron. The 
Mr. Joun B. Govan, in his Autobiography | story, so far as it involves some kind of mys- 
and Personal Recoilections (Bill, Nichols, and | terious relation between the person calling her- 
Co.), writes as he speaks. ‘The same intense | self Medora Leigh and the Byron family, is au- 
earnestness which renders his homely face so | thenticated by documents which the respectable 
handsome, his ungainly gestures so graceful, his | London publisher, Mr. Bentley, declares to be in 
melodramatic vehemence so natural, imbues his | his possession. Medora Leigh says that her sis- 
book, which flows with the impetuosity of a tor- | ter and brother-in-law first told her that she was 
rent. Once fairly launched upon it you can nei- | not Colonel Leigh’s child, and Lady Byron told 
ther escape nor resist it. For the time you are | ber that she was Lord Byron’s daughter. But 
a cold-water man, whatever you have been be- | the bearing of her autobiography upon the ‘* mys- 
fore, whatever you become in the future. You | tery” is, that if, without regard to any theory of 
no longer wonder at the exclamation extorted | her father, it is substantially true, it ruins the 
from Soyer, the famous gastronome—‘‘ What a | character of Mrs. Leigh, and establishes the great 
sublime man it is!” No adjective characterizes | probability of Lady Byron’s story. ‘The book 
him so well as that word ‘‘sublime.” From al-| would not be worth a moment’s thought, except 
most the day of his reformation Mr. Gough has | for the letters contained in it, and whose authen- 
devoted himself to the life of an apostle. For a| ticity is not yet denied; and in any case, it is 
period now of twenty-six years he has been trav- | a most painful and shameful story. It must be 
eling through England and America, preaching | confessed on all sides that the long and violent 
the Gospel of Temperance. He has a keen ob- | discussion, beginning with Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ True 
servation—sees every thing. He has a wonder- | Story,” has settled nothing as to the charge it- 
fully sympathetic imagination—throws himself | self. That Mrs. Stowe invented it, nobody be- 
at will into the condition of any person whose | lieves. That Lady Byron dreamed it, has not 
story he would tell, or whose character he would | beenestablished. ‘That Lord Byron was a worth- 
describe. He tells a story on paper only less | less man, capable of any enormity of the kind, 
graphically than on the platform; and doubt- | has been long and very generally supposed. That 
less he is the best story-teller in America. His | Mrs. Leigh was a woman unstained by any foul 
book is as intense, as graphic, as picturesque as | suspicion during her life, is not denied. The 
his lectures; and he is probably the most popu- | only clear result of the controversy, as it seems to 
lar orator in any English-speaking land to-day— | us, is a very profound conviction that Lady By- 
the most popular, we say, not artistically the best. | ron firmly believed that she had been unspeaka- 
‘** Hell Fire” and Lord Shaftesbury are equally | bly wronged ; and a correction of the general im- 
carried away by his peculiar, his indescribable | pression that Lady Byron’s Puritanic coldness 
eloquence. Age has done nothing yet to weak- | was a half justification of Lord Byron’s reckless 
en his enthusiasm. What it has taken from the | life. Apropos of this controversy may be men- 
intense vehemence of bis youth it has added to | tioned the fact that Harper and Brothers also 
the tenderness of his spirit and the pathos of | issue a new edition of Caleb Williams, by W1L1- 
his address. Long may he live to proclaim, | 1am Gopwry. This book, with Madame Guic- 
with his characterist:: conviction, broad charity, | cioli’s ‘‘ Recollections” and Moore’s ‘‘ Life of Lord 
and devout Christian faith, the duty of temper- | Byron,” constitute, with the books mentioned 
ance as the handmaid of righteousness, and a | above, all the literature of any moment, except 
necessary preparation for the judgment to come. | purely transient articles in the newspapers and 
And when he dies may this story of his life re- | periodicals, which Lvars on this unhappy and 
main, not only a memorial to his friends, but a | probably never-to-be-settled question. 
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Despite our democratic theories, we have, occa- | the Pope announced as a divine revelation the 


sionally, exemplifications of the fact that talent | Immaculate Conception, the Protestant world sim- 


and virtue run in families. Among the literary 
and religious aristocracy of America the family 
of Alexander has a prominent place, and of that 
family J. Addison Alexander was a foremost 
member. He belonged so much to America, 
and, no less by the catholicity of his mind than 
by the extent of his influence, to the universal 
Church, that we could have wished that his Life, 
by H. C. AvexanperR (Charles Scribner and 
Co.), had been condensed into one volume for 
the benefit of the general reader. As it is, while 


it certainly affords a very complete and a very 


pleasant view of his character, and gives some 
glimpses which will surprise those who knew him 
only as a preacher and a scholar, it must be re- 
garded rather in the light of a memorial for per- 
sonal friends, and an important addition to the 
history of that branch of the Church to which he 


| ply opened its eyes in a kind of amused wonder, 





belonged, than in the light of a popular biog- | 


raphy.—We have already, in our February is- 
sue, spoken so much at length of The Life of 


and said, ‘‘ What next?” But when the pious and 
modest successor of Peter, not content with the 
keys of heaven and hell which he had inherited, 
demanded the restoration also of the keys of the 
earth, which his predecessors had seized, with con- 
siderable other booty, in the Middle Ages, but 
which had been gradually taken again by their 
rightful owners, when this Vicar of the universal 
Church demanded also to be Prince and Poten 
tate of a universal empire, and publicly proclaimed 
a new reading of the prophecy, to wit: ‘* The 
kingdoms of this earth have become the king 
doms of our Lord and of his Pope,” it was quite 
another matter. Mankind generally care, on 
fortunately, far more about the keys of this world 
than about those of the other. His majesty, the 
Emperor of the French, has the reputation of 
being a most excellent Catholic, but he has no 
inclination to transfer his sceptre to the hands of 


|the apostle who retains even his throne in the 


Miss Mitford (Harper and Brothers), that we | 
have no occasion to do more thar to record | 


here the fact of its publication, and to say that 
Miss Mitford, unlike most literati, gave her 
best thoughts not to the public, but to personal 
friends; so that this ‘* Life,” which is really an 
autobiography in mosaic, composed almost en- 
tirely of her own letters, may be safely pro- 
nounced the best production of her pen. It is 
carefully, conscientiously, and remarkably well 
edited. — The Battle of Long Island, by Tuomas 
W. Frexp, published by the Long Island Histor- 
ical Society, of whose Memoirs it is the second 
volume, is valuable rather as an original contri- 


bution to the sources of history, and for its local | 
| Save it, very sure that if it were suffered to re- 


interest to the residents of Brooklyn and vicinity, 
than for any general and popular interest which 
pertains toit. As a careful study of an import- 
ant and critical point in the American Revolu- 


{ 


tion, it is alike creditable to its author and to the | 


Society which issues it.— The Great Empress, 
by M. Scuece ve Vere (J. B. Lippincott and 
Co.), is an historical monograph on Agrippina, 
written in that would-be pictorial and excessive- 
ly unhistorical style that disdains all dates and 
authorities and prosaic statements of simple facts, 
so that we do not wonder that one careless critic 
has classed it among the novels in his notice ot it. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Tue Protestant world owes a very considera- 
ble debt of gratitude to Pope Pius TX. for having 


Papal palace only by aid of the Emperor's bayo- 
nets. This pious prelate, however infallible in 
matters ecclesiastical, has not shown himself so 
remarkably successful in matters political, in the 
administration of affairs in Italy for example, 
that even his own prelates have cared to see him 
undertake the administration of all Europe. And 
when at last, urged by his Jesuit courtiers, this 
prelatical Canute placed his chair of state on the 
very edge of the sea, and bade the rising tide re- 
tire in the well-known declaration, ‘‘ They are in 
damnable error who regard the reconciliation of 
the Pope with modern civilization as possible o1 
desirable,” no wonder that they who loved the 
Church more than the man rushed forward to 


main it would be swept off and engulfed in the 
waves, Father Hyacinthe and Janus are not 
Protestants. The latter is said to be an associa- 
tion of German Catholic bishops, one of whom is 
reported to be no less a man than Dr, Déllinger, 


| Professor of Church History in the Catholic Uni- 


evoked from the Carmelite Convent one such | 


man as Father Hyacinthe, and from the bosom 
of the Church one such book as The Pope and the 
Council, by “* Janus” (Roberts Brothers). The 
followers of Luther might have labored a long 


which kneels at the shrine of the Holy Mother 
such a vigorous stirring as the Most Holy Father 
has succeeded in giving to it. There is nothing 
so dangerous to the peace of ‘‘ our Roman Catho- 
lic brethren” as thinking, and, thanks to the Jesuit 
Council, they have been compelled to doan amount 
of thinking which must seriously appall those who 
have been so heedless as to provoke it. It is not 
an ecclesiastical controversy which converts just 
now the holy city into a world’s amphitheatre, 
and all mankind into a cloud of witnesses. When 


| versity at Munich. 


Neither of them has any 
leaning toward Protestantism. Ecclesiastically, 
they are good Catholics. Politically, they are 
not Romanists. They believe in the Church, but 
not in the Pope. Descendants of Pascal, they 
are the more vigorous and earnest anti-Papirts 
because they are good Catholics. Certainly we 
should not know where to find in Protestant lit- 
erature a more vigorous assault upon the personal 
infallibility of the Pope than in this little volume, 
which is thus epitomized by the Weekly Review 
of London: 

“The substance of the book is simply this: ‘ You, 


the Pope, infallible? You are nothing of the sort. 
Many of the Popes were totally ignorant of the first 


- s : . . ..- | lines of theology; some of you did not even know 
while in vain to give the inert mass of humanity | 


grammar ; few of you in the Middle Ages had read 

our Bibles; the worst of men have sat in your chair. 

or the first thousand years of the Church’s life there 
was no such person known as are you, the modern 
Popes. You are usurpers; you have gradually drawn 
into your hands all the power of the Church ; you have 
been latterly a line of greedy dogs—dumb dogs, too, 
that can not so much as os ue am only to aggran- 
dize yourselves at the expense of the Church. In fact, 
if you were abolished altogether, the Church could live 
and would thrive far better without you.’” 


Alas! for the poor Pope. If ‘‘ weary is the 
head that wears a crown,” what must his be who 
wearsatiara? Are there not times when he longs 
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for the primitive days of his great predecessor ? 
Alas! for the unity of the Church, which already 
heaves and trembles with the throes of the earth- 
quake. Catholicism is tranquil. But the Papacy 
is as a reed shaken by the wind. 

The Mystery of Life and its Arts (John Wi- 
ley and Son) is a lecture by Joun Ruskry, de- 
livered somewhere in Ireland—the place is not 
mentioned. We dare say that not many aud- 
iences gathered to hear about Art were ever so 
surprised as this audience must have been at 
this discourse. We also doubt if any such as- 
sembly ever heard more wholesome words under 
like circumstances. ‘There is very little about 
Art directly, for Mr. Ruskin says he has learned 
that Art must not be talked about. But there is 
a good deal about the mystery of life—not its 
scientific, but its moral and spiritual mystery ; 
that which appears in the apathy of men in re- 
spect to the realities or possibilities of the other 
world, or the best interests even of this, in their 
necessary ignorance of things apparently the 
most essential to their well-being; and the in- 
ability of the best and the most royally gifted to 
tell us any thing about the other life that we 
can trust, or that will give us peace. And the 
practical mystery, too. After six thousand 
years of labor and sorrow, how many thousands 
yet unclothed, unfed, unhoused! It is a keenly 
sensitive mind that speaks in these pages, not a 
sturdy mind—by no means a triumphant one. 
There is less clear Christian faith than one 
would expect. The lecture is marked by Rus- 
kin’s characteristic tone of disappointment, and 
almost despondent sadness; but there is none 
of the objectionable element we lately noticed. 
Thoughtful and thought-inspiring in its detail- 
ing of the mystery of life, stimulating in its ap- 
peal, as healthy in its council as it is severe 
in its rebuke, the lecture is not great; but, if 
rightly read, helpful, with a wisdom most sadly 
needed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Most of our readers, probably, will remember 
seeing at country fairs an artist surrounded by 
an admiring crowd, and with nimble and expe- 
rienced fingers cutting out the profiles of ‘* sit- 


ters” from a sheet of black paper on the table | 


before him. This black profile, placed subse- 
quently upon a white surface, a sheet of paper, 
or the wall, produced a striking outline, if not 
always an accurate likeness. This primitive 
method, called, from the name of its inventor, 
silhouette, has been employed by a young Ger- 
man artist, Pau KonewKa, in illustrating Mid- 
summer Night's Dream (Roberts Brothers). The 
result is a book which is not only curiously orig- 
inal, but also genuinely artistic. Mr. Konewka, 
in doing so much with so little—in producing 
effects not only so striking, but so subtle, with 
simple outline—has fairly earned the right to the 
title of genius. His selection of a theme was 
admirable. ‘There is nothing in Shakspeare, no- 
thing, perhaps, in literature, more odd, quaint, 
weird, impossible, fantastic than ‘*‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” It needed for its illustration 
art as original as itself. It is full of broad hu- 
mor, and it is in humorous effects that silhouette 
is most successful. But the artist’s execution is 
also, we think, quite equal to his conception. It 
is shown not merely in such comic pieces as Bot- 
tom and Snout, and Helena and Hermia’s quar- 


| rel, but in the vivacity of its action, as in the 
Fairy and Puck, in the real grace of all its 
forms, as in Oberon and Phillida, in its com. 
position, as in the frontispiece, and even the 
power with which, by action alone, it portrays 
| the higher passions, as in Helena and Demetrius, 
|or, what we account really the best though the 
least striking design in the book, the full-length 


| portrait of Helena on page 30. That startling 


effects could be produced by silhouette we were 
prepared to believe, but not that so many differ- 
ent stories could be told by what we may perhaps 
designate as the pantomime of art. On dit that 
the same artist is engaged in illustrating, in the 
same manner, Goethe’s ‘* Faust.”—The publi- 
sation of a ‘‘ Library Edition” of Abbott's Na- 
tional Digest (Diossy and Co.) brings this work 
upon our book-table. It is a comprehensive cy- 
clopedia of the jurisprudence which has grown up 
under our national government. The acts of 
Congress and the decisions of the courts of the 
United States are abridged, arranged in their 
logical connection, and presented in chapters, 
each of which shows the history and present 
state of United States law upon its topic. The 
work was prepared for lawyers ; and it has enjoy- 
ed, for the year or two since its first publication, 
an extensive popularity in professional circles, 
But it has interest and value to all who desire 
to study thoroughly the course of legal decisions 
on national subjects. ‘Thus, those interested in 
inventions and in literary property will here find 
epitomized the whole body of the American law 
of patents and of copyright. The student of 
politics and statesmanship may find the decisions 
of our national courts upon constitutional law, 
the powers of Congress and of the States, the 
limits of the State and national jurisdictions, and 
many cognate subjects. Those who have occa- 
sion to inform themselves upon our foreign rela- 
| tions may find the views entertained by our courts 
| upon the laws of war, the rights of commerce, 
| the rules governing capture and prize, our sys- 
tem of neutrality laws, and on other matters of 
kindred interest. To the lawyer, we presume, 
such a work as the present must be chiefly useful 
as a guide or index to the numerous volumes in 
which the origial reports and statutes are con- 
tained. For the general student, however, the 
**National Digest” is a satisfactory substitute ; 
and it may well find a place in the library of the 
scholar and the man of learning, or in the alcoves 
of the public institution, where, ofttimes, neither 
money nor space could well be spared for the orig- 
inals.—The Harpers publish an edition for the 
student of what are doubtless the three best com- 
edies of Plautus—Captivi, Trinummus, and Ru- 
dens—with notes, critical and explanatory, by C. 
8. Harrington, professor of Latin in the Wesley- 
an University. Professor Harrington has avail- 
ed himself of the labors of the best German schol- 
ars in revising and purifying the text, and has 
| avoided the common error of making his notes so 
full as to be serviceable as a ‘‘ pony” forlazy schol- 
jars. They exemplify remarkably well the mot- 
| to Multum in parvo.—Clark and Maynard pub- 
| lish Elocution and Oratory, by Cuaries A. W1- 
| LEY. Its directions are very few and very simple. 
| It is less likely to render the pupil artificial and 
| unnatural than most of the similar treatises which 
have come under our observation. Most of the 
| book is devoted to selections for practice. It 








would have been well to publish the directions | 
separately for those who prefer to make their | 
own selections, or whose profession gives them 
about all the practice they require.—Professor | 
Comrort’s German Course (Harper and Broth- | 
ers), in four parts, comprising both the scien- 
tific or grammatical and the practical or collo- 
quial methods, is an admirable book. Lucid in | 
method, exhaustive in treatment, comprising in 
detail every thing essential to the learning of | 
the language, for the purpose both of speaking 
and reading, and forming a complete library of 
popular German philology on the soundest and | 
most practical principles, it is a worthy intro- | 
duction to the study of what is, in its structure, | 
the most scientific of all inodern languages, and 
in its literature the most valuable, and is fair- 
ly entitled to be ranked, as it has been, as “‘ the | 
best text-book of the German language.” —Of the | 
half dozen novels or so that have collected during | 
the month upon our table there are none that call | 
for more than a brief mention. Only Herself, 
by Annre Tuomas (Harpers), is the most origin- | 

| 





al, and, on the whole, the best. The ordinary 
tale of tortured love is varied a little by having 
marriage come first, and separation, enforced be- 
cause the couple are yet minors and the marriage 
illegal, come after; it is quite refreshing, too, to 
find the step-mother kind, tender, loving—a true 
mother—and the step-daughter wild, wayward, 
and at the lasf'a wanderer. The ending is too 
abrupt and too sad.— Kitty, by M. Betuam Ep- 
warps (Harpers), is also likely to prove a thor- 
oughly popular book, despite the fact that, as in 
‘Only Herself,” the heroine, if so we must con- 
sider her, is very unsatisfactory. We hardly 
need the promised sequel to teach us that the 
woman who sacrifices her heart to her ambition 
offers herself up to a false god, who promises 
much and gives nothing.—Susan Fielding, by 
Mrs. Epwarps (Sheidon), is a conglomerate sort 
of story, not lacking some elements of power, but 
unattractive, because it has no really pleasant, 
genial characters to meet with whom is an in- 
spiration or even a pleasure.—We can neither 
commend Puck, by Ourpa (J. B. Lippincott and 
Co.), for its moral tendencies or its literary qual- 
ities.—In Twisted Threads, by M. D. NauMAN 
(Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger), the skein 
of life is rather tangled, even for a romance; but 
the story is very well told; the semblance of a 
young lady’s journal is remarkably well kept up, 
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and the ‘‘ twisted threads” are woven into a very 
satisfactory pattern at the close.—TZhe Rule of 
the Monk, a novel by Gantpacpr (Harper and 
Brothers), will, of course, excite universal atten- 
tion. The scene is laid in Rome—the Rome 
which the famous author would fain release from 
ecclesiastical control—and is a tremendous ex- 
posure of the consequences of priestly rule as they 
appear tohim. The assault upon the priesthood 
is so fiery that it may seem to many unjustified. 
But when the author says that the investigation 
of the Roman convents revealed certain iniquities, 
he adds, simply, Guiseppe Garibaldi saw them. 
The book is a true Italian romance; and as the 
work of the man who has taken so conspicuous 
a part in recent Italian history, it is an event as 
well as a book.—It is rare that one has the priv- 
ilege of traveling with royalty, and witnessing 
how kings and princes conduct themselves when 
relieved from the restraints of court etiquette. 
This privilege is accorded to the general reader 
by the publication of the Hon, Mrs. WrLu1AM 
Grey’s Journal ofa Visit to Egypt, Constantino- 
ple, the Crimea, Greece, etc. (Harper and Broth- 
ers)—a book which would be exceedingly enter- 
taining irrespective of the peculiar circumstances 
which called it forth, The Hon. Mrs. Grey was 
a compagnon de voyage of the Princess of Wales 
in her recent Eastern tour, and kept a daily 
journal of their experiences for her family friends 
at home. She writes with a colloquial frankness, 
and with an innocence of any possibility of future 
publication, which give to her pages a peculiar 
charm. In truth, for the publication itself she 
may be said to be in nowise responsible. She 
left her journal, it appears from the preface, in 
the keeping of her brother-in-law, General Grey. 
He, without consultation with her, had it print- 
ed. Three copies were struck off—one for her- 
self, one for the Princess, and ‘‘» third,” writes 
the General, ‘* which I hope you will allow me 
to keep.” Having thus stolen a march upon the 
unsuspecting and reluctant authoress, he had an 
advantage, which he did not fail to press, in 
urging her to publish the book which was already 
printed. The result is a volume which affords 
at once the most charming insight into the inte- 
rior life of royalty, and a very graphic picture 
of the Orient—a book which, without the least 
affectation of fine writing, possesses a good deal 
which is of unusual excellence by reason of its 
very simplicity. 





Ghiter’s Drientific Rerard. 


PRE-HISTORIC MAN. | 
J a concise summary of what is now known of | 
the early history of mankind, Professor Vogt | 
has recently stated that there is no longer any | 
doubt that man existed in Europe contempora- | 
neously with extinct species of the elephant, 
mammoth, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus; and 
at a time when the straits of Gibraltar, of Dover, 
and the Dardanelles (as also the island of Sicily 
to Africa), were still united by isthmuses; when | 
the Sahara Desert was covered with water, and | 
there was a sea of ice covering the whole of the low | 
levels of North Germany and Russia, and making 
an island of Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 


He also maintains that man, in his earliest 
condition, was in a savage state, inferior even to 
the lowest type of modern tribes in Australia, 
Afriea, or New Guinea; and that they were can- 
nibals, as well. The civilization of Europe he 


| asserts to have been derived not from Asia, as 


generally supposed, but from Africa; the cul- 
tivated plants of even the comparatively modern 
period of the Swiss lake dwellings being of Afri- 
can, and especially of Egyptian origin. 

Our author entertains no doubt that the prim- 
itive man was closely related to the ape; and 
that, with the progress of time, the ape-like ehar- 
acteristics gradually disappeared, the forehead 
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becoming more upright, the skull higher, and 
the face projecting less beyond the cranium. 


NEW ALKALOID. 

A new alkaloid has recently been found in 
opium, adding another to the number already 
known to exist in that highly complex substance. 
It is obtained from papaverine, and is supposed 
to be even more powerful in its physiological ac- 
tion than morphine. 

GLYCOGEN. 

Starch, as such, is no longer to be considered 
as peculiarly vegetable, since a certain form of 
it, called glycogen, first discovered in the liver, 
is now claimed to be a regular constituent of 
muscle, and believed to be consumed in muscu- 
lar action, thus forming the fuel with which the 
muscular engine is worked. 


TEST FOR ALCOHOL. 


A very delicate test of the presence of alechol 
in any liquid consists in heating it in a test 
tube with a few grains of iodine and a few drops 
of potash solution. If alcohol be present, iodo- 
form is shown as a yellow crystalline precipitate, 
presenting the appearance, under the microscope, 
of hexagonal plates or six-rayed stars. It is 
stated that this test, applied to the urine of a 
person who has imbibed alcohol in any form, 
will detect it within half an hour after it has been 
taken. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ON WOOD. 


A new method of photographing upon wood, 
without danger to its surface from the use of 
chemicals employed, consists in transferring the 
collodion film, after the picture has been printed 
upon it, to the surface of the wood, and then dis- 
solving the collodion by means of ether, a me- 
tallic outline being thus ieft that can be easily 
followed by the engraver, 


EXTIRPATION OF SPINAL CORD. 

We are assured, by some recent experiments, 
that if from one-fortieth to one-twentieth part of 
an inch be removed from the spinal cord of a 
frog in the winter season, it will afterward be re- 
produced, so as to enable the animal to resume | 
its nervous functions. 


ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF WINE. 

It is well known that wine is frequently col- 
ored artificially, for the sake of imparting to it 
some approved tint—this being done by means | 
of certain vegetable substances, especially the | 
purple flower of the hollyhock and the juice of | 
the elderberry. For the purpose of detecting | 
such manipulation the spectroscope has recer ‘iy 
been brought into use; and we are assured that 
if no absorption band presents itself, the pre- 
sumption is that the liquid is pure; but if any 
such band be seen, the wine is liable to strong 
suspicion. The coloring matter of the holly- | 
hock exhibits an absorption band, as well as 
most other substances employed for a like pur- | 
pose. 

ARSENIC IN MENTAL DISEASES. 


It is asserted that arsenious acid, or the com- 
mon arsenic of commerce, when properly admin- | 
istered, has a marked effect upon cases of mental 
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derangement, and one author even estimates that 
about sixty-six per cent, of all cases may be cured 
by this agent. 


EFFECT OF COLD ON GAS. 

It may surprise some of our readers, who have 
given no attention to such subjects, to learn that 
the illuminating power of ordinary gas depends, 
in a very marked ratio, upon the temperature of 
the air in which it is burned. Thus, it has been 
found, taking the amount of light emitted at 65 
degrees of Fahrenheit as a standard of one hun- 
dred parts, that at 32 degrees, or the freezing- 
point, the percentage of light is only .76; and 
that at 4 degrees above zero it is only .33, or 
about one-third of what it is at 65 degrees. On 
the other hand, increased heat is not accompa 
nied by a corresponding amount of light, since 
the temperature of boiling water causes an in 
crease of only four per cent. over the standard; 
and that of 320 degrees, or of boiling paratftine, 
only 18 percent. The loss of illuminating pow- 
er upon the application of cold is supposed to de- 
pend directly upon the condensation of the hydro- 
carbon vapors; since at a temperature of 4 de. 
grees a solid mass was found congealed upon 
the sides of the tube, containing, among other 
substances, benzole, ammonia, and nitric acid. 


PLAGUE OF MICE. 

We are familiar, in this cotntry, with the 
plague of grasshoppers, army worms, and other 
noxious animals, but have happily been spared 
from the devastations caused by mice in large 
bodies, such as not unfrequently have ravaged 
portions of Europe. Quite recently certain parts 
of Hungary have been terribly afflicted in this 
manner, to so great an extent, indeed, that ina 
single district the entire crop of sixty thousand 
acres of grain was completely consumed. In an- 
other district ten thousand acres were destroyed 
in two weeks, not a grain, nor blade of straw, 
nor root being left—entire fields having been 


| cleared, according to the statement, “‘ as bare as 


a floor.” Every attempt made to reduce the 
hordes of these animals failed. Ditches were 
dug and filled with water; but they soon became 
choked up with the dead bodies, the number de- 
stroyed being counted by hundreds of thousands, 
and yet without any appreciable impression being 
made upon the supply. The country was filled 
with immense numbers of hawks, eagles, owls, 
and other predaceous birds, together with foxes, 
weasels, wild-cats, etc. ; but the devastation still 
continues, and there is no telling where it will 
end. 
HULLING GRAIN. 

Various methods for removing the husk from 
grain, by means of some harmless chemical ap- 
plication, have recently been suggested, so that 
the grain may be afterward pounded up in a 
mortar and converted into bread without the 
necessity of sending it to a mill to be ground. 
Besides the recommendation of simplicity, it is 
claimed that a great gain is accomplished in the 
saving of a large percentage of the gluten and 


| other nutritious elements, which, under ordinary 


circumstances, would be entirely lost. Among 


| processes for this purpose, one recently patented 


by a German inventor consists in dissolving two 
parts of calcined soda in twelve parts of water, 
with the addition of one part of caustic lime and 
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three of water. 
and a half to two hours, and then twenty times 


its weight of water added. Seven and a half 


quarts of the liquid thus prepared will suffice for | 


220 pounds of grain. The liquid is to be poured 


over the grain by means of a watering-pot, or | 


otherwise, and the whole stirred about for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, during which time the hull 
of the grain becomes detached, and may be re- 
moved by the ordinary methods. 

It is asserted that this lye does not penetrate 
into the substance of the grain so as to affect its 
composition, but acts solely upon the husk. No 
fermentation is produced by it, even when the 
grain has been moistened for along time. There 
is, of course, no objection to grinding the grain 
thus prepared in the ordinary way. The flour 
may not be very white, but it is claimed to pos- 
sess nutritive qualities of the highest value. 

PYROPHOTOGRAPHY. 

Among the numerous applications of photog- 
raphy to the arts may be mentioned one called 
pyrophotography ; or, in other words, the produc- 
tion of translucent photographic pictures on glass 


by means of a fusible silicious color. A mixture | 


of honey, glycerine, and a gummy substance, dis- 
solved in water, is poured upon a glass plate, form- 
ing a thin, sticky stratum. This, dried at a mod- 
erate heat, becomes hard, but possesses the prop- 
erty of slowly absorbing water from the atmos- 
phere and again becoming sticky. If a quantity 
of bichromate of potash be added to the mix- 
ture before laying it on, its properties are modi- 
fied so that, when exposed under a negative, the 
illuminated portions lose their stickiness and be- 
come permanently horny in texture; while the 
shaded portions will, in a few minutes, become 
sticky again, in proportion to the depth of the 
shade, grading off from one degree to another with 
perfect precision. After the plate has been ex- 
posed to the light a suitable length of time, with 
the negative or picture above it, on removing it 
from the frame there will be no indication what- 
ever of a picture; but if a very fine black or 
brown fusible powder be dusted over the surface, 
it will bring out a fresh and accurate representa- 
tion of the original image of extraordinary beau- 
ty and delicacy, becoming more and more dis- 
tinct every moment in proportion to the continu- 
ance of the application of the powder. The bi- 
chromate may now be removed by washing with 
water, and the picture placed in an oven and 
fixed directly, or after having had a transparent 
coating of enamel laid upon it. 


TREATMENT OF WINE DURING FERMENTA- 
T 


A method of preparing wine, so as to retain 
its bouquet and alcohol during fermentation, 
consists in placing the must, with the stems, in 
a vessel, closed by means of a lid, into which is 
inserted a tube ten inches long, and to the upper 
end of which is fastened a collapsed hog’s blad- 
der. After twenty-four hours the fermentation 
begins; the carbonic acid passes into the blad- 
der and expands it considerably, the alcohol and 
the aroma remaining behind. After six or 
eight days the bladder collapses again, and the 
active fermentation is over, and the wine can 
then be drawn off, or left for a still longer 
tume. 


This is to be boiled from one | 


SOME OF OUR NATIVE RESOURCES 

An English produce-broker calls attention to 
the fact that the leaves of the palmetto-tree, done 
up in bundles, and without any special prepara- 
| tion, are worth about $250 in gold per.ton for con- 
version into fibre. ‘This plant is abundant in the 
Southern States, and can generally be had for 
| the gathering, and shipments of it are earnestly 
| invited. 

Another English writer refers to the anomaly 
shown in the exportation to America in one day 
of 1200 bags of Sicilian sumac, costing $125 per 

| ton, when this article is found every where in 
| the United States, and of a quality and com 

| mercial value from ten to twenty per cent. su- 
| perior to the best European. Several species 
| of the genus (RAus) are abundant in the Middle 
States, and nearly all can be used to advantage. 
For this purpose the tops of the bushes are to be 
| cut off and dried, either in the sun or by arti- 
ficial heat, and then ground up, after which 
they are placed in bags, and are ready for market. 
The two poisonous kinds—the swamp sumac 
or poison dog-wood, and the poison oak—are of 
course to be let alone; but any of those with 
pennate leaves and producing the dark reddish- 
brown masses of fruit, and growing in dry places, 
can be collected with impunity. 


CHLORAL, 

The subject of chloral still continues to oceupy 
the attention of physiologists ; and this substance 
seems destined to render as important service in 
medicine as chloroform does in surgery. Con- 
flicting accounts have been published of its ef- 
fects upon the system; but from a recent report 
to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, we are as-~ 
sured that these results are caused entirely by a 
difference in the degree of purity of the article 
used; and that where the pure hydrate is em- 
ployed, no substance known in medicine is more 
regular and definite in its effects. 

One test of excellence consists in the addition 
of a concentrated solution of potash ; if the chlo- 
ral be pure the solution will become of a pale 
faint yellow color, with the disengagement of an 
agreeable odor of chloroform. If, however, a 
brown color is produced, with chloro-acetie va- 
pors, or any others, mixed with those of chloro- 
form, the sample is to be rejected. 

It is said that the dose should not exceed five 
grammes (about seventy-seven grains) for an 
adult, and one or two fifths of this amount for 
an infant. It may be administered either by 
the mouth, or by external application to the 
skin, which will produce the same effect as 
when taken into the stomach. Its administra- 
tion by hypodermic injection is considered dan- 
gerous. ‘The arterial tension is increased under 
the influence of slumber produced by chloral, the 
frequency of the pulsations becoming lessened, 
and diminished after awakening. 

The action of chloral is similar to that of chlo- 
roform ; but it takes longer to produce its effect, 
which, however, is more prolonged. The gener- 
al result is to produce slumber, rarely accom- 
panied by hyperesthesia; and, in a great major- 
ity of cases, remarkable for a very decided an- 





| esthesia, which with the doses above mentioned, 
| according to age, is sufficiently complete to allow 
of the extraction of teeth, or other operations. 

| As a therapeutic, the hydrate of chloral is said 
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to operate as a sedative in violent attacks of the | regard to any attempt at acclimatizing those yal- 


gout, of the pains of acute or nephritic colic, of 
decayed teeth, etc. ; in a word, it is to be look- 
ed upon as the first of the anesthetics adminis- 
tered internally. It has been used with great 
success in cases of intense chorea, and other 
nervous affections, where the rapid motions of 
the patient tended to produce serious effects. 

It has been remarked that chloral is one of the 
many substances the discovery of which we owe 
to the theoretical chemist, like chloroform, hav- 
ing been the subject of critical investigation in 
the laboratory without any therapeutic virtues 
being suspected in either for some considerable 
time after their discovery. 


PREPARATION OF OIL-PAINT. 


Among the many improvements in the prac- 
tical arts that have been announced within later 
years few are perhaps more striking than the new 
process of preparing oil-paints, by which the old- 
fashioned machinery is entirely dispensed with, 
and a better result obtained in a much shorter 
time, with the least possible expense. This proc- 
ess, first discovered in France, is now carried 
on there, as well as in Germany, on a large 
scale, in both public and ; ‘ivate establishments ; 
but we have not heard whether it has yet been 
introduced in the United States. The new 


method consists simply in mixing any of the or- 
dinary materials for painting, such as lampblack, 
white-lead, red-lead, or oxyd of zine, with wa- 
ter, so as to form a thick paste. This, while still 
diluted, is passed through fine sieves so as to re- 
move all foreign or hard particles. It is then 
placed in a vat or tub, and a quantity of drying 


oil poured into it, and stirred continually for a 
considerable time, during which the paints form 
an apparently chemical union with the oil, and 
leave the water. A pasty mass soon makes its 
appearance, which falls to the bottom and is re- 
moved ; and this is afterward treated much like 
fresh butter in the operation for removing thé 
buttermilk, until the water is separated, leaving 
a prepared paint, which may be diluted with oil 
or turpentine as desired, and is then ready for 
use. 

By this process a single workman has been 
known to prepare 250 pounds of the best oil- 
paint in two hours with simply a tub, two or three 
sieves, and a wooden spatula. 

Lampblack requires a slightly different manip- 
ulation from that used for the other substances 
mentioned, as it must first be moistened with a 
small quantity of water containing about ten per 
cent. of alcohol or whisky. It is then to be 
stirred until the mixture has the appearance of 
fresh snuff, in which condition it is to be mixed 
with water, passed through a sieve, and treated 
as already stated. 


SALMON IN AUSTRALIA. 


The interesting fact has recently been establish- 
ed that eggs of salmon and salmon-trout, sent 
from England to Australia, have been hatched 
out, and that their progeny are now stocking the 
rivers of that country, and are likely to prove a 
very important addition to its resources for food. 
The experiment was a very unpropitious one, 
owing to the great heat of the country in certain 
localities at particular seasons; and its success 
may perhaps be considered as a good omen in 





uable fish in the rivers of the United States and 
elsewhere, to which they do not naturally belong, 

The attempts, at various times, in Europe, to 
raise salmon in fresh-water lakes without access 
to the sea, and with entire success in most in- 
stances, are well known; and also that they oc- 
cur naturally in Lake Wener in Sweden, a sheet 
of water believed to have been formerly connect- 
ed with the ocean, but cut off from it by the ris- 
ing of the land, and still showing its maritime 
origin by the percentage of salt in the water at 
the very bottom, and by the presence of marine 
shells and other animals that do not belong to 
fresh-water localities. 


THE AMERICAN MAN. 

Mr. Simoni, a French savant who has lately 
traveled extensively in North America, reports 
to the Geographical Society of Paris his belief 
that three successive types may be established of 
the American man. First, the fossil or primi- 
tive type, found in different parts of the country, 
especially in California, in a diluvian stratum, 
covered with beds of lava. Second, what he 
calls the intermediary type, to which is prob- 
ably due the construction of the mounds in the 
Valley of the Mississippi and other parts of Amer- 
ica. Third, the modern type, or that of the In- 
dian of the present day. He thinks that these 
three types have all been evolved from one, and 
that this came originally from Asia. 

As bearing upon the same subject, the remarks 
of Professor Shaler recently made before the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History are worthy of note; 
namely, that the buffalo, so abundant in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi during the historical era of 
North America, was apparently entirely unknown 
to the mound-builders, since no remains of the 
animal have been discovered in the mounds of 
the West; and where found at all in the soil it is 
very superficially or near the surface, and above 
the level of the deposits of the salt-licks and 
bogs. This statement, if verified, may furnish 
a clew to the age of the mounds; but it must 
not be forgotten that the buffalo occurs in the 
loess of the Missouri Valley, certainly of earlier 
date than the mounds, and that its remains exist 
in great abundance in Northwestern America, 
along the Yukon River, where it no longer oc- 
curs living. 


BED OF SOLID SULPHUR. 


The recent boring of Artesian wells on the 
Caleasieu River in Louisiana has brought to 
light the existence of an immense deposit of 
solid, pure, crystalline sulphur at a depth of 
400 feet, and of more than 100 feet in thick- 
ness; a stratum which, perhaps, has scarcely 
its parallel in geological history. ‘The com- 
mercial value of such a bed of sulphur is enor- 
mous, and we shall doubtless soon hear of shafts 
being sunk to that depth, and the mineral taken 
out in large quantities for the market. 

The rock-salt formation of Petit Anse Island, 
on the coast of Louisiana, which was discovered 
during the late war, is equally remarkable, con- 
sisting as it does of a bed of rock-salt of immense 
thickness and of almost chemical purity. It was 
in the soil overlying this bed of rock-salt that re- 
mains of human art were found in undisturbed 
strata, and several feet below the bones of a fos- 





silelephant. Specimens of these remains, as well 
as of the fossil bones, are now among the collec- 
tions in the Smithsonian Institution, in Washing- 


ton. 


FOSSIL REPTILES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

For a time the envy of the geologists of the 
United States was directed toward their brethren 
in England, who had the good fortune to discover 
numerous specimens (in a great variety of genera 
and species) of fossil reptiles, totally distinct in 
character from the forms of the present day, 
such as the Plesiosaurus, the Ichthyosaurus, 
the Tquanodon, ete. Within the last few years, 
however, our own beds have proved to be ex- 
tremely prolific in such objects; and, thanks to 
the researches of Professor Cope, Professor Leidy, 
Professor Hayden, Professor Marsh, Professor 
Cook, and other gentlemen, we bid fair before 
long to attain knowledge of as great a variety 
as is to be found in Europe. Fossil lizards of 
thirty and forty feet in length, and even more, 
have become not at all uncommon within a few 
years past in the principal cabinets of the coun- 
try; and quite lately species of fossil serpents 
of gigantic size have been indicated ; one of them, 
as just described by Professor Marsh, reaching 
the length of over thirty feet. 


DIAMONDS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


To the list of the localities of the diamond in 
North America, sufficiently rare indeed, may be 
added that of Oregon; since, in specimens of 


native platinum from that State, recently sub- | 


mitted to scientific examination, this valued min- 
eral has been found in large numbers, though, 
unfortunately, the fact of the crystals being of 
microscopic minuteness may tend to detract 
somewhat from the pecuniary importance of the 
discovery. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GYPSUM CASTS. 
Persons who have occasion to take casts in 
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certain lot of eggs was divided into two parts, 
one portion being placed in an ice-house and 
kept there for about forty days; the other being 
Jeft in a room of the ordinary temperature. On 
the 20th of Septemier each of these two portions 
was again subdivided into two, and one of each 
raised gradually to a temperature of 68 degrees. 
The portion that had been kept in the ice-house 
has lately hatched out, while the eggs of the 
other lot had not even formed an embryo, and 
it was thought probable, from the experience of 
previous years, that the embryo would not form 
until subjected to a certain degree of cold. 

The remaining two portions have been kept in 
the ordinary way to be experimented upon in the 
next season. 

It is inferred from the above facts that, while 
exposure to cold, either natural or artificial, is 
required for the hatching of the silk-worm egg, 
if the length of time be insufficient, or the degree 
of cold not great enough, an unhealthy worm 
will be produced, and that possibly to some such 
condition as this may be ascribed many of the 
diseases which have in late years so sensibly af- 
fected the raising of silk-worms and the manu- 
facture of silk. 

To what extent these same conditions apply 
to the hatching of the eggs of any other insects 
has not been investigated ; but the subject is one 
of much interest, and we presume that experi- 
ments will be tried and their results made known 
in due course of time. 


DEEP-SEA DREDGING. 


One of the most interesting features of a re- 
cent meeting of the Royal Socicty of London 
consisted in the presentation of a preliminary re- 
port of the British Dredging Commission, which, 
as some of our readers may be aware, prosecuted 
its researches, at one time during the past sum- 


|mer, at the great depth of about three miles. 


gypsum, for purposes of science or art, may be | 


pleased to learn of a method by which the ap- 
pearance of ivory and of bone may be imparted 
to them. For this purpose the casts are to be 
exposed in a stove for forty-eight hours, at a 
temperature of from about 250 to 350 degrees, 
Fahr., and then allowed to stand in the air for 
three or four hours, and finally immersed in hot 
white varnish, olive-oil, melted fat, wax, or stea- 
rin, until their surface is completely saturated. 
After this they are to be dipped for a moment 
in water heated to 100 to 120 degrees; and this 
operation repeated every quarter of an hour for 
several hours ; after which they are to be left 


The facts ascertained from an examination of 
the collections made have surprised the whole 
scientific world, revealing the existence, at this 
enormous depth, of animal life in astonishing 
variety of species and remarkable generic forms. 

Contrary to expectation, a great difference was 
found in the temperature at points at the same 
depth, and not far removed from each other ; 
the depression of temperature (only to 36} de- 
grees, Fahr.) at 2400 fathoms being much less 
than had been previously anticipated. At other 


| levels, however, especially between the Faroe 


in the water until the desired degree of hardness | 


is attained. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SILK-WORM EGGS. 


the Academy of Sciences in Paris which, if veri- 
fied by further experiments, promises to be of 
much importance in the rearing of silk-worms. 
M. Duelaux, the author of the communication, 
states that exposure to a considerable degree of 
cold for a time is absolutely necessary for the 
formation of the embryo in the egg, and that so 
long as the egg is kept in a warm room it will 
fail to attain its proper development. 

In one experiment during the past summer a 


Islands and the north of Scotland, the tempera- 
ture was registered at 30 degrees; while another 
indication, at the same depth, and at no great 
distance, was 43 degrees. 

The hottest bottom temperature was found on 


| the east side of the channel between the Faroe 
Islands and Scotland; and over the whole of the 
| warm region explored the bottom was found to 
An announcement has lately been made to | 


be covered with the Globigerina deposit ; that is, 
with the actual chalk-producing animalcules. 
The animals obtained included radiates, mollusks, 
annelids, crustaceans, etc. ; among them 127 spe- 
cies of mollusks not previously known to exist in 
the British seas. In a single haul, 20,000 speci- 
mens of one form of Fchinoid, or sea-urchin, 
were brought up. 

Some curious facts were also ascertained in re- 
gard to the presence of carbonic acid gas in sea- 
water, Thus, while at the surface the air in the 
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sea-water contains about 25 per cent. of this gas, 
the rest being chiefly oxygen and nitrogen, the 
proportion of carbonie acid increased with the 
depth, until at 700 fathoms it amounted to 45 
per cent. 

It is supposed that the entire chain of animal 
life at these depths depends upon the chalk ani- 
malcules referred to for subsistence ; while these 
find their support in the organic matter diffused 
throughout the deep sea-water, which, as shown 
by analysis, is present in considerable quantity. 


STONE AGE IN AFRICA, 

At one time it was asserted, with much posi- 
tiveness,’ that stone implements, such as are 
found in most parts of the world, do not occur 
in Africa; and many plausible speculations were 
published to account for this supposed fact. 
Quite lately, however, some French travelers in 
Upper Egypt have announced to the Academy of 
Sciences that, in the plateau which separates the 
valley of Biban-El-Molouk from the bluffs that 


overlook the Pharaonic edifice of Deir-El-Bhari, | 


they found an immense quantity of chipped flints, 
covering the surface of the soil for an extent of 
more than 300 square feet. These articles ex- 
hibit a close relationship to the well-known forms 
so common elsewhere, such as arrow-heads, 
lances, hatchets, knives, scrapers, awls, ham- 
mers, etc., and evidently constituted the remains 


of an ancient manufacturing establishment, in all | 


probability pre-historic, and resembling similar 
ones known in France as work-shops of the Ne- 
olithic Period. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MARS. 

A pamphlet by Mr. Proctor, a well-known 
astronomer, written to accompany some recent 
stereograms of Mars, calls attention anew to the 
very great similarity between this planet and our 
own earth in many points of its extraordinary 


physical condition, and infers, as has been before | 


suggested, its entire adaptation to the require- 
ments of living creatures such as those that now 
people the earth. The polar ice can readily 
be distinguished, extending its borders in the 
winter and contracting in the summer. An at- 
mosphere, carrying clouds, and mists with def- 
inite qualities, is readily appreciable; and the 


indications of rain and snow are not wanting. | 
How soon it will be possible for us to determine | 


the nature of the inhabitants of the planet— 


since we can scarcely refuse to believe in their | 


existence—is yet a matter of uncertainty; but 
it is to be hoped that the time is not very far 
distant when we may arrive at some definite 
conclusions in regard to them. 


FIRE-PROOF CLOTHING. 


The number of casualties resulting from the 
accidental ignition of cotton clothing has in- 
duced the Chief of Police of Berlin to make an 
official communication to the public, urging the 


employment of certain substances which have | 


recently been found to have a very satisfactory 
effect in rendering such articles non-combustible. 

The preparation recommended consists of a 
mixture of about 25 parts of tungstate of soda, 
and three or four parts of phosphate of soda, 
dissolved in 100 parts of water. If the articles 
are such as require to be starched, they may be 
afterward immersed in this solution, and then 


dried and ironed; or asmall portion of the com- 
bined salts may be introduced into the starch be- 
fore it is applied to the clothing. Articles which 
are not to be starched may be simply dipped in 
the solution, and then dried and ironed. Tho 
immunity from burning of articles prepared jy 
this way is very great, so much s0 as entirely to 
remove any apprehension of danger to children 
whose clothing has been thus treated. 


AREA OF ALASKA. 


| At the time of the purchase of Alaska the 
| area of the country was estimated at 577,390 
square miles, the proportion of arable land, or 
otherwise valuable soil, not being indicated, op 
account of the ignorance of the country general 
ly which then prevailed, and which has not 
been materially decreased since. During the 
past summer a new map of the country was 
published by the Coast Survey, based in consid- 
erable measure upon observations made by Mr. 
William H. Dall, the well-known. explorer of 
the Yukon River and the vicinity of Norton 
Sound. This has been the subject of careful 
measurement by Mr. Hanneman, of Gotha, wh 
announces, as the result of his final investiga- 
tion, that the area in question amounts to 582,867 
square miles, of which the islands constitute 
about one-twentieth part. 


MONTEVIDEAN BEEF. 

Beef is now offered for sale in London and 
Paris at from five to eight cents a pound, pre- 
| pared in Montevideo, from the native cattle of 
that country, by the process of Mr. Gorges. ‘This 
consists in soaking the meat, in pieces of from 
five to one hundred pounds, in a mixture of wa- 
ter (85 per cent.) and hydrochloric acid, glycer- 
ine, and hyposulphite of soda (15 per cent.). 
After a time the pieces are removed and dusted 
over with finely powdered bisulphite of soda, 
and then packed in boxes as full as possible and 
sealed up air-tight. In this way the meat will 
keep for any length of time; and it is rendered 
fit for use by simply soaking for a few minutes in 
water to which a little vinegar has been added, 
followed by a moderate exposure to the air. It 
is claimed that the meat thus prepared is equal 
to that of a recently killed animal. 


TARANTULA IN COSTA RICA. 


Many of our readers are probably familiar with 
the appearance of the so-called ‘‘ Tarantula,” a 
huge, brown, hairy spider, of the genus Myga/e, 
found in the warmer portions of America, living 
in holes in the ground lined with silk, and with 
| or without a trap-door; and which spins no web, 

but captures its prey by running it down, or by 
leaping upon it. ‘This is sometimes called the 
bird-catching spider, from the well-attested fact 
|of its having been known to capture and kill 
small birds, the humming-bird especially. Many 
stories are current in Texas and California of 
the venomous nature of these spiders—the offens- 
ive apparatus consisting of a pair of sharp claws 
| with poison glands attached, which secrete the 
| venom and inject it into the wound. The amount 
| of actual injury done is very trifling in the Unit- 
}ed States; in Central America, however, espe- 
| cially in Costa Rica, this animal becomes a very 
formidable plague. They are so abundant in 
certain portions that the ground is completely 
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riddled with their burrows, this being most fre- 
quently the case in low meadows and pasture 
fields. Here horses and cattle become very sub- 
ject to their attacks, particularly upon those por- 
tions of the under surface of the body that are 
more or less in contact with the ground when 
lying down, and those less protected by hair, as 
the inside of the thighs, the udders of cows, etc. 
The wounds made by these spiders are very pain- 
ful, and unless attended to soon are frequently 
fatal. An especially dangerous place for their 
attack is the region immediately above the hoof 
—a wound there generally resulting in the slough- 
ing off of this portion of the foot. The usual 
remedy is the application of salt or sulphate of 
copper; but a solution of sal ammoniac is said 
to be more efficient. 


THE DEESA METEORITE. 

Much interest has lately been excited among 
mineralogists and physicists by the peculiar char- 
acteristics of a meteorite which fell, some years 
ago, near Deesa, in the Cordilleras of Chili, and 
which is stated to differ from all others known, 
in combining in itself the characters of the stony 
and of the iron meteorites, the iron having been 
injected as a metallic vein into the stone, or en- 
veloping fragments of it, as if thrown against it 
when in a pasty condition. Specimens, with iron 
disseminated in small particles through stone, or 
vice versa, are well known; but the mechanical 
combination or apposition of the two substances 
in the manner indicated above ‘is asserted to 
be something new to science, and to constitute 
the first instance known of an eruptive meteoric 
rock. 

A careful chemical examination of portions 
of this meteorite transmitted to Paris by Pro- 
fessor Domeyko, of Sar.tiago, Chili, was recent- 
ly made by M. Meunier, and shows an unex- 
pected relationship to two other meteorites—one 
of iron, which fell at Caille, in the Maritime 
Alps; the other of stone, picked up at Setif, 
Algiers, June 9, 1867. From the close resem- 
blance in composition of the iron and stone por- 
tions, respectively, of the Deesa meteorite to the 
two just mentioned, the inference is derived that 
all may be fragments of the same celestial body, 
but falling to the earth on widely remote locali- 
ties. 

Some interesting conclusions are presented by 
M. Meunier, in his memoir on the Deesa mete- 
orite, which appear to be worthy of attention. 
He thinks that all meteoric masses are to be con- 
sidered as fragments of some heavenly body (per- 
haps of several) formerly revolving entire around 
the earth, or even the moon, and possibly once 
the seat of life. As the original heat of this body 
was given off, it contracted in cooling, and final- 
ly split into fragments, which arranged them- 
selves in zones according to their material, and 
continued in their original orbit. Little by lit- 
tle, as these fragments were subjected to the in- 
fluence of the earth’s attraction, they gravitated 
toward it—the smaller particles burning up be- 
fore reaching its surface; the larger falling as 
meteoric irons and meteoric stones. Mr. Meunier 
reminds us that, while iron meteorites were for- 
merly best known, occurring almost exclusively, 
at the present day they consist almost entirely of 
stone; and of late a new class of carbonaceous 
meteorites has made its appearance. From this 


he infers that the iron formed one layer of the 
zone of fragments referred to, and was first drawn 
off; and that hitherto-unknown varieties may be 
looked for in the future. 

Finally, M. Meunier sees in different heaven- 
ly bodies evidence of the succession of changes 
suggested as occurring in the above original me- 
teoric globe. In the sun he finds the incandes- 
cent stage. In the earth the equilibrium between 
different forces is maintained, so that life on its 
surface is possible. ‘The moon is a worn-out 
world—all its forees exhausted, or nearly so, and 
it will ultimately go to pieces as stated—a physic- 
al condition to be imitated by our own globe in 
the distant future. 


GOLD IN LAPLAND. 

It is stated that gold, in considerable quantity, 
has lately been discovered in Lapland by two 
Russians, who have applied to their government 
for authority to gather it. ‘They made the dis- 
covery last summer, but were obliged to leave 
the country soon after on account of want of 
provisions. 

FUNCTIONS OF LEAVES OF PLANTS. 

It is well known that the leaves of plants per- 
form an important function, both in the evapora- 
tion of water and in the decomposition of car- 
bonie acid, the two processes proceeding contem- 
poraneously, and both determined by the degree 
and character of the light to which the leaves are 
exposed rather than by the temperature. Certain 
rays of light appear to develop these properties 
of the leaves more than others, the experiments 
showing that under the influence of yellow light 
twenty-six per cent. of gas was evolved, while 
under that of blue rays of the same intensity not 
quite six per cent. was thrown off. 


INDEX TO SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 

In the immense number of memoirs and arti- 
cles, as well as of entire volumes, devoted to the 
elucidation of some subject of physical and nat- 
ural science, it has become almost impossible for 
any one specialist to make himself familiar with 
the literature of his branch of research, the pub- 
lications necessary to keep him posted in its 
progress being printed in many different lan- 
guages and at widely remote points. The im- 
portance, therefore, of well-digested indexes to 
the literature of science can scarcely be over- 
estimated in the amount of relief furnished to 
students, enabling them to know to what works 
reference should be made, and how far they have 
at hand the materials for study. Several works 
of this kind have appeared from time to time; 
the most important, as far as natural history is 
concerned, being the ‘‘ Bibliography of Zoology,” 
prepared by Professor Agassiz, and published by 
the Ray Society of London, and the ‘‘ Natural 
History Bibliography” of Engelmann and Carus. 
For some years past the Royal Society of Lon- 
don has been engaged in the compilation of an 
exhaustive work of a similar rature, embracing 
all branches of science in its scope; and of this 
three large quarto volumes have already ap- 
peared, covering, however, only a few letters of 
the alphabet in the classification of the titles by 
authors. Negotiations have just been completed 
by the Society for the preparation of an alpha- 
betical index of subjects embraced in this bibli- 
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ography ; and the work having been intrusted to 
Mr. Victor Carus, of Leipsic, the appearance of 
the first part may soon be looked for. It is grat- 


ifying to lcarn that to an American we owe the} 


initiation of ue important work of the Royal So- 
ciety, the introduction to th: first volume stating 
that it was undertaken in consequence of a sug- 
gestion made by Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


RED CORPUSCLES OF THE BLOOD. 


The differences in the size and shape of the cor- 
puscles of the blood has been a favorite subject 
of investigation on the part of microscopical ob- 
servers ; and various generalizations have been 
made and published for the purpose of establish- 
ing a definite system in regard to these varia- 
tions. 


intimately associated with the progress of discov- 
ery in regard to these bodies, it was stated that, 
contrary to the generally received opinion, there 
is a definite relationship between the size of an 
animal and its blood corpuscles. The lecturer 
showed that while the old theory might be true, 
when species of different orders were compared, 
it was not the fact in relation to species of the 
same order or family. Thus, while in the mouse 
we find corpuscles larger than tiose of the horse, 
yet we find that among the rodents themselves, 
the largest species have the largest corpuscles ; 
and so in other instances. 

In the mammal, the corpuscles were stated to | 


be circular, with the single exception of the camel | 


tribe, where they are oval. ‘The largest are 
found in the great ant-vater, the two-toed sloth, 
and the capybara, the largest of their respective 
orders. ‘The ruminants have the smallest cor- 
puscles; and of these, the smallest genus, that 
of the musk-deer, has the least of all. In birds, 
the corpuscles are all oval, and vary but little in | 
shape, although the same rule in regard to size | 
prevails here as in the mammals. In reptiles, 
where they are oval, the variation in size is ex- | 
traordinary ; the smallest being in some of the 
scaly species, the largest in the Proteus of Aus- 
tria, the Giant Salamander of Japan, and some 
peculiar American forms. In fishes, there is con- 
siderable diversity in the different orders, both in 
shape and size. The red corpuscle of the mam- 
mal differs from that of the other three classes 


in wanting the nucleus characteristic of the rest, | 
as well as by its comparatively small size. For 
this reason the lecturer divided the vertebrates 
into two classes—the oviparous vertebrates and | 
the mammals, 


PROTOPLASM. 

The subject of ‘‘ protoplasm,” a term intended | 
to express the original material out of which ani- | 
mal and vegetable substances are formed, has | 
been a ‘‘ bone of contention” among naturalists 
and theologians ever since the publication of cer- 
tain lectures and articles relative to it by Profess- 
or Huxley; and from England to Australia the | 
matter has attracted great attention, and caused | 
much animated, and even acrimonious, discus- | 
sion. 

In a recent lecture Professor Huxley repeats | 
his former propositions, with some modifications, | 


pallies eaeodinicdistaaeeiaiiitiisceniesiiadiiaiii een. 
and announces protoplasm to be a complex body, 
consisting almost entirely of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. Ordinary plants are made 
up of masses of protoplasm, each having a wooden 
case, and associated together. Animals consist 
of similar masses of protoplasm, not inclosed jy 
wooden cases, but embodied in other matter, 
which results in the modification of protoplasm, 
Both animals and plants feed, grow, multiply, 


| and die, and are then resolved into simple com- 


pounds, which are chiefly carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia. Ordinary animals can not make 
protoplasm, but must be supplied with it. Ordi- 
nary plants, on the other hand, can make it from 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. The mat- 
ter contained in living bodies is continually un- 
dergoing a circulation from the non-living world 
through the living world, back again to the non- 


| living world. 
During a recent lecture on the subject by Pro- | 
fessor (aulliver, a gentleman who has been ‘very 


HAY-FEVER. 


Few of our readers are without some experi- 
ence, either in themselves or through their friends, 
of the distressing affection known as ‘* hay-fever,” 
or ‘‘ rose-cold,” a kind of catarrh which appears, 
year after year, in the same person at about the 
same period of the summer season. An eminent 
microscopist, troubled with this complaint, has re- 
cently announced his belief that it is caused by 
the development, at the season indicated, of vi- 
brios, a peculiar form of low organic life well 
known to microscopists. ‘They appeared to him 
to be developed in the cavities and recesses con- 


| nected with the nose, although not in the nose 


itself, since its ordinary secretion did not contain 
them, and they were only found when a violent 
sneezing, or blowing of the nose, took place. If 
this be the fact, it is quite probable that the true 
cure for the disease is to be found in the snuffing 
up of the vapor of carbolic acid; this substance 


| having the property of destroying the vitality of 


microscopic growths, and preventing their multi- 
plication. 


POISONOUS MILK. 

A curious instance of vicarious poisoning has 
recently been announced from Nicaragua. It ap- 
pears that the cows belonging to a certain mining 
establishment obtained access to water contained 
in a trough in which mercury was occasionally 
washed, and persons drinking the milk of these 
cows became severely salivated. ‘The cause of 
this sickness was not discovered for some time, 
the cows themselves at first not showing any 
particular symptoms of distress, although subse- 
quently they became reduced in condition, and 
their gums much swollen ; and some, though not 
all, afterward died. Distinct traces of mercury 
were found in the milk by analysis. 


GIANT SALAMANDER. 


Among other great curiosities of the Royal 
Museum at Leyden a living Giant Salamander 
of Japan was for many years not the least, speci- 


| mens having been brought from that country by 


Dr. Von Siebold, a well-known explorer. Much 
interest attached to this species from the fact of 
its close relationship to a fossil animal, which 
was called by Scheuchzer, homo diluvii testis, or 
‘*a petrified man, a witness of the flood.” An- 
other living ally of the latter is a very ill-favored 
animal found in the Alleghany and other West- 
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ern rivers, and called by the people ‘‘ alligator” | 


or “hell bender.” 

Quite recently a specimen of the Japanese sal- 
amander has been sent to Europe, and is now in 
the museum at Milan; and measuring, as it does, 
more than five feet in length, it is claimed to be 
the largest animal of this class ever seen in mod- 
ern times. 


EARTHQUAKE WAVES IN THE PACIFIC. 

Professor Hochstetter has lately published an 
investigation of the phenomena presented by the 
great wave of the Pacific consequent upon the 
earthquake of the 13th of August, 1868, off the 
coast of Peru. This wave was propagated with 
varying velocity, until it passed over the entire 
extent of the ocean; and the rate of its motion, 
or the time occupied in passing over a given 
space, has been used by Professor Hochstetter as 
a measure for determining the average depth of 
the sea in different localities; since the speed was 
more rapid where the depth of the ocean was 
the greater, and retarded where the bed of the 
sea was comparatively shallow. 

This wave reached the Sandwich Islands in 
about seven hours; the Marquesas in a little 
less than that time; New Zealand in about elev- 
en hours; and Australia in about thirteen. It 
was found that the line of greatest depth lay be- 
tween Arica and the Sandwich Islands, its mean 
being about twenty-five hundred fathoms ; while 
from Arica to New Zealand the depth is but a 
little more than half that amount. 

A somewhat similar investigation was made 
many years ago by Professor Bache, based upon 
the time occupied in the passage of an earth- 
quake wave from Japan to the coast of Cali- 
fornia, the result being an estimate of an aver- 
age depth of nearly twenty-two hundred fathoms 
between the two countries. 


SOCIABLE ANTS. 


We are so accustomed to hear of the vindic- | 
tive nature of ants, and their ferocity in attack- | 


ing any intruder into their nests, that we learn 
with some surprise that different species system- 
atically permit the intrusion and residence among 
them of forms of other orders of insects with 
which they apparently have nothing in common. 
We do not refer to the case of aphides or the 
green plant-lice, which ants are in the habit of 
capturing and penning up, either at the extrem- 
ity of branches outdoors, or in their dwellings, 
and using them as milk cattle, appropriating the 
sweet secretion which exudes from their bodies, 
but to cases where nothing, apparently, is fur- 
nished by the guests to compensate for the room 
they are allowed to occupy. Some of these in- 
sects live with the ants only while in the larval 


condition, such as the well-known rose-chafer | 
of Europe, which feeds on particles of decayed | 
wood that the ants have brought together in | 
their homes. Others live with the ants in their | 


perfect condition, but are not found there ex- 
clusively. Among these are the Histers and 
some of the burrowing beetles. There is, how- 
ever, still a third class of visitors who never leave 


the ant-honses, passing their entire lives from the | 


egg to the adult stage there. Already over three 
hundred species of such insects, principally bee- 
tles, have been enumerated. 


MOUNTAIN OF SULPHURET OF ANTIMONY. 

Mineralogists will be interested to learn of 
the existence of two mountain peaks composed 
of thin strata of micaceous shales, traversed by 
masses of sulphuret of antimony. ‘This remark- 
able formation occurs in a chain which separates 
Austria from Moldavia. ‘The amount of this 
mineral is immense; and after a rain there is 
an unpleasant sulphurous smell appreciable in 
every direction. ‘The earth under these peaks 
is covered with huge blocks of sulphuret of anti- 
mony to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
tons. In the vicinity are various springs, con- 
taining a large amount of carbonic acid in solu- 
tion, from which a constant and enormous ex- 
halation passes into the atmosphere. 


ACTION OF SUN’S RAYS ON FLAME. 

It has been a favorite dogma from almost time 
immemorial that the light of the sun will extin- 
guish or materially deaden a burning flame. A 
series of careful experiments recently prosecuted 
in England by Mr. Tomlinson led him to the 
conclusion, however, that direct sunlight or 
diffused daylight does not exercise the slight- 
est influence upon a lighted candle or other 
flame. 


ABSORPTION OF HYDROGEN BY NICKEL. 

The property which platinum possesses of ab- 
sorbing hydrogen in a definite quantity suggest- 
ed to Professor Graham a method of proving the 
metallic nature of this gas, the two substances 
forming a definite chemical alloy. It has lately 
been found that nickel has the same property as 
platinum, and that it will take up one hundred 
and sixty-five times its volume of the gas. 


EGG OIL. 

A favorite remedy in Southern Russia for cur- 
ing cuts, bruises, etc., consists in applying what 
is called egg oil, prepared by boiling the eggs 
hard, and then taking the yolks and crushing 
them, placing them over a fire, and stirring them 
carefully until the whole substance is on the point 
of taking fire. When the vessel is removed, the 
oil which has separated is to be poured off. Near- 
ly two tea-spoonfuls of oil are obtained from a 
single egg. 


DETERMINATION OF AGE OF OLD HORSES. 

A French author, referring to the asserted 
fact that after a horse is eight years old it is dif- 
ficult to determine ‘its age by the teeth, an- 
|nounces that at this period in the horse's life a 
fold or wrinkle becomes visible in the upper edge 
of the lower eyelid, and that a new fold forms 
with each succeeding year. 


LIQUIDS IN CRYSTALS. 


The liquids contained in the cavities of cer- 
tain minerals, such as rock-crystal and topaz, 
have been lately examined by means of the weil- 
known Geissler tubes, into which the substances 
to be determined were introduced. An induc- 
tion current was passed through the tubes, and 
the light produced investigated by means of the 
spectroscope, by which it was ascertained that 
the substance in question consisted of carbonic 
acid, either in a pure state or else mixed with 
| water. 
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Chitor’s Wistorical Rerord. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 31st of January. 
Congress, on the 10th, resumed its session 
after the holiday recess. The following new 
measures have been introduced prior to the con- 
clusion “f this Record : 

In the Senate, a bill regulating descents in the 
Territory of Utah; a bill to prohibit the sale of 
the public lands except to actual settlers; a bill 
to change the boundaries of the State of Nevada; 
a bill to abolish the franking privilege, and to 
establish a United States postal telegraph sys- 
tem; a bill making it a misdemeanor to fit out 
or equip ships of war, or to sell or furnish arms 
or munitions of war, to be employed by a for- 
eign prince or state against the people of any 
province, district, or colony who are in a state 
of armed insurrection against such foreign prince 
or state, and providing for the forfeiture of such 
ship or munitions; a resolution providing for the 
redemption by the United States Treasury of 
currency, paying $1 in coin for $1 20 in cur- 
rency; a resolution of inquiry (adopted) as to 


the expediency of compelling the national banks | 


to retain the semi-annual interest on their bonds 
until they shall be in a condition to resume specie 
payments; a resolution of inquiry into the ex- 
pediency of including in any treaty for the ad- 
justment of all matters of difference between 
the United States and Great Britain an article 
for the transfer of British Columbia to the United 
States ; a bill to abolish the franking privilege, 
and to establish a letter-carrier system in cities 
having 5000 inhabitants. 

In the House, a bill to repeal all tariff duties 
now imposed on animals imported into the Unit- 
ed States for breeding purposes; a bill to es- 
tablish a permanent navy-yard and dépét at 
Mound City, Illinois; a bill to repeal all the 
acts of Congress on the subject of bankruptcy ; 
a bill for the apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States; a resolution declara- 
tory of the right in States to protect themselves 
against a nuisance, and that Chinese emigration 
should be discouraged ; bills to provide for the 
removal of the Kansas and Osage tribes of In- 
dians to the Indian Territory, and to dispose of 
their lands in Kansas to actual settlers; a bill 
providing for a commission to investigate claims 
arising from Indian depredations; a bill to ex- 
tend the pre-emption and homestead laws over 
certain lands; a bill to enlarge the boundaries 
of the State of Nevada; a bill to disencumber 
the public domain of the so-called Indian titles ; 
a joint resolution declaring Virginia entitled to 
representation ; a bill to reduce the army of the 
United States; a bill to abolish the franking 
privilege after July 1, 1870, and to establish a 
postal telegraph system; a resolution (adopted) 
that a strict regard to economy forbids the in- 
crease of the salaries of the public officers of the 
government; a bill constituting eight hours a 
day's work for government employés; a bill 
making it unlawful for a State Legislature to 
rescind its ratification of a constitutional amend- 
ment, and making it a penal offense to propose 
such rescinsion. 

The joint resolution for the admission of Vir- 
ginia came up in both Houses on the 10th, when 


be was debated at length in the Senate. Those 
| objecting to the immediate admission of the 
| State did so on the ground that a large propor- 
tion of the members of both Houses of the Vir. 
| ginia Legislature could not take the test-oath - 
and the opinion of Attorney-General Hoar (Au. 
| gust 28, 1869), that the oath might be legally 
dispensed with, was disputed. On the Iith a 
bili was reported from the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee in the House, admitting Virginia to rep- 
resentation on the following conditions : 


First. That no person shall hold any office, civil or 
military, in said State who shall not have taken and 
| subscribed one of the following oaths or affirmations, 
| namely: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have 
| never taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as 
| an officer of the United States, or as a member of any 
| State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer 
| of any State, to support the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, and thereafter engaged in insurrection or re- 
| bellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to 
| the enemies thereof ;” or, “I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I have been relieved from disability by an 
act of Congress, as provided for by the third section 
of the fourteenth article of the amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Second. That the Constitution of said State shall 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens of the United States of the 
right to vote or hold office in said State who are en- 
titled to vote or hold office by said Constitution, ex- 
cept as a punishment for such crimes as are now fel- 
onies at common-law, whereof they shall have been 
duly convicted under laws equally applicable to all 
the inhabitants of said State; or to prevent any per- 
} son on account of race, color, or previous conditi 
of servitude from serving as a juror or participatin 
equally in the school fund or school privileges pro- 
vided for in said Constitution: Provided, That any 
alteration of said Constitution, equally applicable to 
all the voters of said State, may be made with regard 
to the time and place of residence of said voters. 

Third. That all persons who shall at the time when 
said Constitution shall take effect hold or exercise the 
functions of any executive, administrative, or judicial 
office in said State by the appointment or authority 
of the district commander shall continue to discharge 
the duties of their respective offices until their suc- 
cessors, or those upon whom such duties shall under 
said Constitution devolve, are duly chosen or appoint- 
ed and qualified. 

Sro. 2. And be it further enacted, That the election 
of United States Senators by the General Assembly 
of said State on the 19th day of October, 1869, shall 
have the same validity as if made by previous au- 
thority of law. 


Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, moved an amendment 
to ‘‘strike out all after the enacting clauses, and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: That the said 
State of Virginia is entitled 9 representation in 
the Congress of the United states.” Mr. Bing- 
ham's substitute was adopted by the House, 
January 14, by a vote of 98 to 95. The result 
in the Senate was different. Several amend- 
ments prescribing conditions of admission were 
adopted, and thus amended the bill passed, 
January 21, by a vote of 47 to 10. The condi- 
tions of admission are these: Ist. That an oath 
shall be taken by every member of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature that he has never, as a mem- 
ber of Congress, as an officer of the United 
States, as a member of any State Legislature, 
or as an officer of any State, sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and after- 
ward engaged in rebellion; or an oath that he 
has been relieved from political disabilities; 2d. 
That the Constitution of Virginia shall never be 
so amended or changed as to deprive any citi- 
zen or class of citizens of the United States of 














the right to vote who are entitled to vote by the 
Constitution herein recognized, except as a pun- 
ishment for such crimes as are now felonies at 
common-law, whereof they shall have been duly 
convicted under laws equally applicatle to all 
the inhabitants of said State, provided-that any 
alteration of said Constitution, prospective in 
its effects, may be made in regard to the time 
and place of residence of voters; 3d. That it 
shall never be lawful for the same State to de- 
prive any citizen of the United States, on ac- 
count of his race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, of the right to hold office under the 
Constitution and laws of said State, or upon any 
such ground to require of him any other quali- 
fications for office than are required of all other 
citizens; 4th. That the Constitution of Virginia 
shall never be so amended or changed as to de 
prive any citizen, or class of citizens, of the 
United States of the school rights and privileges 
secured by the Constitution of said State. 

On the 24th the Senate bill was adopted by 
the House, 136 to 57. On the subsequent day it 
received the President's signature. 

In the House, on the 11th, a bill was passed to 
provide every soldier disabled in the late war 
with an artificial limb once every five years. 
The Surgeon-General states the number of those 
to be thus provided with legs as 4646 ; with arms, 
2817; with feet, 22; with hands, 74; with ap- 
paratus, 213; total 7772. This is the number 
now provided with artificial limbs, and the ob- 
_ecy of the bill is to renew the provision every 
five years. —On the 12th the action of the New 
York Legislature, rescinding the ratification by 
a previous Legislature of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, was laid before both Houses.—The same 
day Senator Sumner introduced his bill to au- 
thorize the refunding and consolidation of the 
national debt, to extend banking facilities, and 
to establish specie payments. As explained by 
its author, the bili proposes the substitution of 
bank-notes for greenbacks; it contemplates the 
extinguishment of the five-twenty bonds of 1862 
(amounting to about five hundred millions), and 
the substitution of five per cent. ten-forties, pay- 
able in coin; the extension of bank-notes from 
three to five hundred millions, requiring from 
all national banks the four per cent. bonds— 
$100 for $80 of notes issued; and the with- 
drawal of as many greenbacks as would be equal 
in value to the increase of the bank-notes.—A 
bill was passed by both Houses providing that 
no government official shall receive or solicit a 
gift or present from other government officials. 
—On the 20th Senator Anthony, of Rhode Isl- 
and, in behalf of his colleagues in the two Houses 
and of his State, presented to Congress a statue 
of General Nathaniel Greene of Revolutionary 
memory.—The bill to abolish the franking privi- 
lege came before the House on the 26th, and was 
passed, 174 to 14. 

The Minnesota Legislature ratified the Fif- 
teenth Constitutional Amendment on the 14th. 
On the 20th it was ratified by the Ohio and Iowa 
Legislatures, on the 13th by the Kansas Senate, 
on the 15th by the Mississippi Legislature, and 
on the 18th by the Rhode Island Legislature. 
This makes 27 States that have, in both Houses 
of their Legislatures, ratified the Amendment. 
I'wenty-eight are required to make the requisite 
three-fourths. 
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Major-General Joseph A. Mower died at New 
Orleans, January 8, from congestion of the lungs. 
He was commander of the Department of Lou- 
isiana.—George D. Prentice, the veteran editor 
of the Louisville Journal, died on the 22d of 
January at the residence of his son, Clarence J. 
Prentice, a few miles below Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He was a little over sixty-six years of 
age. 

EUROPE. 

A new French Ministry was formed at the be- 
ginning of the month, with M. Emile Ollivier 
(Minister of Justice and Religion) as Prime 
Minister. The other members of the Cabinet 
are as follow: 

Minister of Foreign A fairs.Count Naro.ron Darv. 
Minister of the Interior ....CHEVANDIER DR VALDROME, 
Minister of Finance .......Lov1s Joseru Burret. 
Minister of War ........... General Epmunp Lesaur 
Minister of Marine ........ReGaULT pr GENOUILLY. 
Min. of Public Inatruction .Emice Avexis Leoris. 
Minister of Public Works ..Marquis Dr TaLuovet. 
Min. of Agricult. and Com. .M. Cuar.es Louver. 
Minister of the Fine Arts ..M. Mavnice Riovarp. 
Min, of the Bmp. Household .Count Vaiianr. 

Pres. of Council of State....Esquinon pk Pasren, 





The Anglo-French commercial treaty expired 
February 4. On the 27th there was a stormy 
debate concerning its renewal in the Corps Légis- 
latif. M. Thiers, in opposition to the views of 
the ministry, demanded the renunciation of the 
treaty. ‘The government, however, was sustained 

| by a vote of 201 to 82. ‘ 

A quarrel having arisen between Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte and the editors of the Marseillaise, in 
consequence of a bitter attack made by that pa- 
per on the Prince, the latter sent a note to Henti 
Rochefort, the responsible editor, which was 
equivalent to a challenge. On the afternoon ot 
the 10th M. Fouvielle and M. Victor Noir, of the 
editorial staff of the Marseillaise, proceeded to 
the residence of the Prince—No. 59 Rue d’Au- 
teuil—as seconds in the contemplated duel. In- 
cited by some provocatory words, the Prince shot 
Victor Noir, killing him instantly. The city of 
Paris was greatly excited by the tragedy. Prince 
Bonaparte made the following statement as to 
the occurrence : 

‘*M. Fouvielle and M. Victor Noir came to 

my residence, with a menacing air, with their 
-hands in their pockets, and presented a letter 
from M. Pascal Groussett. I said, ‘ It is Roche- 
fort, and not his creatures, that I seek.’ ‘ Read 
the letter,’ replied Noir. I had my hand on my 
pistol in my pocket. ‘Are you responsible for 
it?’ I asked. At this I received a slap in the 
face from Noir, when I drew my revolver and 
fired at hin. Fouvielle crouched behind a chair, 
and from «he protection that afforded aimed his 
revolver at me, but he could not get it to go off. 
I fired at him while he was in that position, when 
he ran out of the room. He stopped in the next 
room, and again turned his pistol toward me. 1 
fired at him again, and he fled.” 

The statement made by M. De Fouvielle 
declares that the Prince, without provocation, 
slapped M. Victor Noir, and then shot him. 

‘che Prince surrendered himself to the Com- 
missioner of Police, and a decree was issued con- 
voking the Chambers for an investigation of the 
case. In the Corps Législatif M. Rochefort said 
the people must judge the murderer. M. Ollivier, 
in reply, promised that justice should be done. 

| In the course of his speech he said: ** We are 
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justice, law, moderation ; if you force us we will 
be power.” ‘The office of the Marseillaise was 
seized on the 11th by order of the government. 
On the 12th 5000 workmen from the Faubourg 
attended the funeral of Victor Noir. Between 
two and three o’clock over 100,000 persons were 
assembled in the vicinity of the place where the 
remains reposed. 
al, and his presence called forth an enthusiastic 
demonstration. At the cemetery there were fre- 
quent shouts of ‘*‘ Vive la république!” and the 


** Marseillaise” was repeatedly sung by the peo- | 


ple; but beyond this there was no disturbance. 


Rochefort’s arraignment (or the decision to grant 


the demand of the government for his arraign- 
ment) was voted on the 17th. The vote stood 
226 to 34. 
excitement. 
taken the Marseidlaise published a dispatch from 


Madrid stating that a public meeting of 20,000 | 


republicans in that city sent congratulations to the 
republicans of Paris, and to Deputy Rochefort, 
**the devoted champion of democracy.” 
after this event there was a new excitement fur- 
nished by the strike of the operators at La Creuzot 
—one of the principal iron-manufacturing towns 
in Europe; and in connection with this a mining 
accident occurred at La Creuzot, resulting in 
considerable loss of life. M. Schneider, the 
President of the French Senate, happens to be 
one of the largest prcprietors in La Creuzot. 
The extreme radical journals were distributed 
freely among the working-men, and in this way 
the trouble was increased. On the 21st one of 
the editors of the Marseillaise was arrested, on 


account of the influence of that journal upon the | 


On the 22d Roche- 
He was convicted 


workmen of La Creuzot. 
fort’s trial was concluded. 


and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and | 


to pay a fine of 3000 francs. 

A cable telegram dated January 29 states that 
M. Ollivier had addressed a circular to the Pro- 
cureurs-Générals on the subject of the press. 
He says polemies are to be free, but attacks on 
the Emperor, apologies for crimes, attempts to 
turn the soldiers from their duty, matter that 
tends to cause disobedience of the laws, and all 
libels, are to be severely punished, especially the 
latter, with heavy fines. He also enjoins the ob- 


servance of great vigilance in the matter of polit- | 


ical meetings. 

The trial of Traupmann, the murderer of the 
Kinck family, was concluded December 30. He 
was executed January 19. To the last he insist- 
ed that he had accomplices. 

Early in January a decided negative was re- 
ceived from Victor Emanuel as to the candidature 
to the Spanish throne of the Duke of Genoa. 
This broke up the Cabinet, which was reorganized 
on the 9th, Sefior Rivero accepting the Ministry 
of the Interior, Admiral Topete that of the Ma- 
rine, and Sefior Segosta the Department of State. 
—The Cortes reassembled on the 11th. A prop- 
osition for the perpetual exclusion of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, on the 24th, received only 38 votes 
against 151. 
vacancies in the Cortes indicate a defeat of the 
monarchists. 

Since the Ist of January the Gicumenical Coun- 
cil has held its sessions in the Quirinal. The 
German bishops, on the 21st, had a meeting and 
resolved that, unless the number of members in 


Rochefort attended the funer- | 


This action produced considerable | 
The same day that the vote was | 


Soon | 


The returns of the elections for 
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| dioceses be taken into consideration in the votes 
| of the Council, they would secede in a body. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, 

| Advices from Hayti, of December 20, reported 
the fall of Port-au-Yrince, after an attack }y 
sea and land, on the 18th and 19th. Salnaye's 
vessel, the Algonquin, was captured with 
bloodshed, Salnave making his escape to the 
city. Later information shows that decrees were 
afterward issued by the provisional government. 
under the presidency of Nassage Saget (Decem.- 
ber 22 and 31), declaring Sylvain Salnave an out 
law, and setting a price upon his head of 5009 
piastres, and establishing temporary revolution- 
ary tribunals in all sections of the republic, Sal- 
nave is reported to have been shot. 

Since the beginning of the month we have had 
somewhat discouraging advices as to the pros- 
pects of the Cuban insurgents. At first, we re. 
ceived reports of the surrender of large bodies of 
the patriots. The Havana journals late in Decem- 
ber announced the termination of the revolution, 
| These journals professed to have seen a copy of a 

circular, issued by the Cuban Junta of New York 
city, advising the Cubans to lay down their arms. 
Our journals of January 23 published a state- 
ment, by Miguel A. Aldama, contradicting this 
assertion. All, or nearly all, the Spanish rein- 
forcements having arrived, General Puello ad- 
| vanced into the Central Department, from Nue- 
vitas, December 24. But from the reports re 
ceived of his expedition, it does not seem to have 
been productive of material results. Advices from 
Havana, January 28, report the return of General 
Puello to Puerto Principe with the remnants of 
his army, after having sustained a severe defeat in 
an engagement with General Jordan : 36 officers 
and 400 men of the Spanish forces were reported 
as killed or wounded. The same advices indicate 
that General Jordan had relieved General Quesa- 
da as commander-in-chief of the Cuban army. 


THE RED RIVER REBELLION. 


Governor M‘Dougall and Colonel Dennis ar- 
rived at St. Cloud, Minnesota, December 30. 
It seemed to be their impression that the re- 
bellion had been instigated by the Hudson Bay 
Company, and that the Ottawa Government had 
weakened the authority of the Governor by its 
| dilatory proceedings. ‘lhe new Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Red River ‘Territory was, on the 
8th, reported to be in working order, and had 
| taken possession of the safe of the Hudson Bay 
Company, the contents of which it appropriated 
to the public use. ‘Troops were being organized, 
|and considerable apprehension was felt as to 
| intentions of the Indians. ‘The population of 
| the Red River country numbers about 15,000, 
|and is divided among French, English, Scotch, 
| Canadians, Americans, and half-breeds. ‘The 
climate is mild. ‘The trade of the settlements 
| is almost entirely in furs. Rupert’s Land—all 
| of which is affected by the question now at issue 
|—eontains 2,000,000 of square miles, 350,000 
of which consist of prairie or meadow land. The 
remaining territory is occupied by lakes, forests, 
|and impassable tracts of snow and ice. The 
| evolutionists have es.ablished a journal called 
| the New Nation, which advocates territorial in- 
dependence, to be followed by annexation to the 
United States, 
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Citar’ s 

T our annual ‘‘ Spring” opening it may not 

fA be inappropriate to quote the lines follow- 

ing, which were used as an opening to Spring in 
the Looker On, published in 1793 : 
“Like a maiden shy and fearful, 

Hidden now by turns, and seen, 


Frownest now, and now art cheerful, 
Spring, creation’s fickle queen. 


‘‘Winter’s wither’d clutches hold thee, 
Doting on thy youthful charms ; 
Summer, longing to infold thee, 
Pulls thee to his ardent arms.” 


Awp this from an equally old source: 


‘The ‘New-come’ of the year is born to-day, 
With a strong, lusty laugh and joyous shout. 
Uprising, with its mother, it, in play, 
‘*hrows flowers on her—pulls hard buds about, 
To open them for blossoms; and its voice, 
Pealing o’er dells, plains, uplands, and bigh groves, 
Startles all living things, till they rejoice 
In re-creation of themselves ; each loves 
And blesses each; and man’s intelligence, 
In musings grateful, thanks All-Wise Beneficence.” 


In one of the interior cities of this State, dur- 
ing the mayoralty of a gentleman not more fa- 
mous for enterprise and ability than for large- 
heartedness and fondness for a joke, a prominent 
subject of interest and discussion was a contem- 
plated change in the organization of the police 
department, and as this was to be decided by a 
vote of the people, a lively canvass was gone into 
by those most interested in the result. It so 
happened that the official who acted as door- 
keeper at the mayor's office was an individual 
whose position on the pending question was con- 
spicuously uncertain, and various ingenious ex- 
pedients had been ineffectually resorted to to as- 
certain it. Finally, a gentleman connected with 
the press took it upon himself to settle the ques- 
tion, and “interviewed” him : 

“Well, Tinkham, how do you stand on this 
thing ?” 

‘* What thing ?” 

‘Why, this question of the police.” 

** Well, really, I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know!” 

** Well, you see, I haven't thought any thing 
about it.” 

“Oh, that’s played out; you understand it 
well enough.” 

**But I don’t, though. I haven't read up, 
and really don’t know any thing about it, either 
crim, or con, !” 

The answer seemed to be ingenuous, and the 
conductor of the ‘‘ great moral engine” so com- 
municated to the head men of the party. 


Wuat would be the Drawer without the min- 


igters, and the things that are said in the coun- | 


cils, the conferences, the assemblies, the conven- 
tions of the Church? Here, for example, is a 
little thing that occurred at the late session of 


the Methodist Episcopal North Georgia Con- | 


ference in Rome, Georgia. The Rey. J. M. 


Dickey, a punning parson, heard the committee | 
read out in the list of appointments that Bishop 


Doggett would preach at a certzin church, With 
placid countenance and serious mien he ap- 
proached that solid Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. 
J. L. Pierce, and asked, ‘‘ Did I hear correctly ? 


Drawer, 


Is it Doggett or Dickey that is to preach ?” With 
equal solemnity of manner Dr. Pierce rejoined, 
‘* If Dickey preaches, I presume the people will 
say Dog-it !” 


MERELY as one out of thousands of instances 


where this Mag: vine penetrates into the closest 


nooks and to the far-off outskirt of civilization, 
and to show how our pleasant department of it 
is appreciated, we append the following note and 


| anecdote : 


—- , Tuvrston Co., WasuineTon TER., 
Nov. 24, 1869. 

Epitor Harper’s Drawer,—I do not know 
what we would do here in the wilds of the Pacific 
coast if it were not for the Drawer to smooth down 
the rough edges of life. If acceptable, I will con- 
tribute a mite to it: 

Returning from church last Sabbath with a 
son of the Green Isle, and talking of the uncer- 
tainty of life, he spoke of the good, pious wife 
he had; that she had promised to bury him if 
he died first, and wished him to do the same for 
her if the case were reversed; ‘‘and,” said he, 
‘“*if she does die first, and I’m alive, I'll do it!” 


A GoopLy number of pilgrims—members of 
the New England Society—mostly young and 
jolly pilgrims—met at Delmonico’s on the 22d 
of December last, where, under the blaze of gas- 
lights, and amidst the popping of Champagne 
corks, they celebrated the landing at Plymouth, 
and perpetuated the ascetic virtues of their fore- 
fathers. A good many pleasant things were 
said and done at that reunion of Puritans; but 
of the things written there is but one that has 
any claim to consideration from the Drawer, 
and that one is the grief-abounding letter of 
Henry Ward Beecher at his inability to be pres- 
ent and partake of the historical pork and the 
nutritious bean. The letter is addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Invitations, that 
austere but good Puritan, Mr. Isaac H. Bailey : 

My prar Mr. Baitey,—I am sorry that I have an 
address to deliver to-night in Brooklyn, and am 
therefore-unable to accept your invitation. 

Do not think for a moment that I am seeking to 
hide myself from a p: per share of those sufferings 
which you will undergo in memory of the Pilgrim 
fathers. I should rejoice to sit shivering with you 
around the chill table of Delmonico’s in memory of 
Plymouth Rock, to gnaw the crust and sip the cold 


| water as our revered ancestors did. 


It does one good, in these degenerate days, occa- 
sionally to practice those self-denials which assimilate 
him to the primitive men of heroic history. Your 
crowd to-night will come into my memory as a heroic 


| band of men willing to suffer for a principle, and 


boldly to face the trials and severities of a dinner at 
Delmonico’s, which I solemnly believe would have 
tried the constancy of even the Pilgrims. 

What an encouragement to virtue that we tell our 
children—“ If you endure Plymouth Rock, you shall 
be rewarded with Delmonico!" Very truly yours, 

December 22, 1869. Henry Warp Bercurr. 


Oh! the unfathomable meekness of the men 
of New England! 


JupDGE WITHERELL, late presiding Judge of 
the Wayne County Circuit Court, Michigan, 
emigrated in boyhood from New England to 
Detroit, and, growing up among the old French 
residents, became a great favorite with them. 
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No man enjoyed a repartee better than he. | 


Among other incidents connected with his offi- 
cial duties he used to relate the following: A 
Frenchman had been convicted of stealing a 
horse. When arraigned for sentence, and when 
asked the usual question if he had any thing to 
say in palliation, he arose, and with a quizzical 
look replied: ‘* Judge, how is dat? If French- 
man steal horse, he’s a gone Frenchman ; but if 
Yankee steal horse, he’s a gone horse; how is 
dat?” The Court saw the point, and said, ‘‘I 


see: the point is a good one; I therefore sen- | 
tence you to imprisonment for the shortest term | 


the law permits.” This is how it was. 
/ Tue ludicrous side of life, like the serious 
side, says one of the cleverest of American es- 
sayists, has it literature, and it is a literature 
of untold wealth. Mirth is a Proteus, changing 
its shape and manner with the thousand diversi- 
ties of individual character, from the most su- 
perficial gayety to the deepest, most earnest hu- 
mor. There is the humor of Goethe, like his 
own summer morning, delightfully clear. ‘There 
is the incessant brilliancy of Sheridan, 
“Whose humor, as gay as the fire-fiy’s light, 
Played round every subject, and shone as it 
played ; 
Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
‘Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade.” 
There is the uncouth mirth that winds, stutters, 
wriggles, and screams, dark, scornful, and savage, 
among the dislocated joints of Carlyle’s spavined 
sentences. ‘There is the lithe, springy sarcasm, 
the hilarious badinage, the brilliant, careless dis- 
dain, which sparkle and scorch along the glis- 
tening page of Holmes. There is the sleepy smile 
that sometimes lies so benignly on the sweet and 
serious diction of old Izaak Walton. ‘There is 
the mirth of Dickens, coming out in broad gushes 
of humor, overflowing all banks and bounds of 
conventional decorum. There is Sydney Smith 
—sly, sleek, swift, subtlhe—a moment's motion, 
and the human mouse is in his paw! And there 


are Pope, and Dryden, and Steele, and Irving, | 


and Hawthorne. Let us breathe a benison on 
these our mirthful benefactors, these fine revel- 


ers among human weaknesses ; these stern, keen | 
Wherever Humor | 


satirists of human depravity. 
smiles away the fretting thoughts of care, or sup- 
plies that antidote which cleanses 
“The stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart"— 
wherever Wit rides folly, abases pride, or stings 
iniquity—there glides the cheerful spirit, or glit- 
ters the flashing thought of these bright enemies 
of stupidity and gloom. 


You know the individual who is always dila- | 


tory in making the responses? He is usually to 


be found in every Episcopal parish, much to the | 
annoyance of the quiet, orderly people who un- 


fortunately are compelled to sit near him. A 
man of this sort was one of the most regular (such 
always are regular) attendants at St. ’s, Phil- 


adelphia; and so ‘‘ worriting’”’ had his drawling | 


habit become, that several of the parishioners 
called upon the rector and requested him to ‘‘in- 
terview” the laggard, and request him to make 
the responses in unison with the rest of the breth- 
ren. ‘‘ You see, my dear Sir,” said the rector, 
**it is easy enough to be prompt, if you will but 


fix your mind upon it. If you begin the Gener») 
Confession promptly, you will easily end with the 
others. Then, again, if at the Creed you com- 
mence: ‘I believe,’ etc., promptly, why, at the 
proper time, you will be able to ‘descend int 
hell’ with the rest of the congregation! Now 
my dear Sir, pray be a little more prompt, and 
do this !” 


In a general way the statement, once made by 

a poet, that : 
“Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat,” 

is perhaps open to debate. Probably it was in 
a case that comes to us from a clever Washing- 
ton correspondent. It occurred in the Indian 
Bureau, where it was regarded as a ‘‘ neat thing 
in stationery.” It used to be the custom—per- 
haps it is now—for parties making bids to sup- 
ply that and other Departments with stationery 
to bid so low on sundry items of the invoice as 
to defeat outsiders. A certain firm in Washing- 
ton—keen, gentlemanly, and so forth—had put 
down blue ink for the Indian Bureau at one- 
eighth of a cent per dozen, quart bottles at that. 
Dr. Cady, the chief clerk, a clever and genial 
officer and gentleman, who loves a good joke 
hugely, was called upon by one of the aforesaid 
firm, who, in astonishment and consternation, 
showed him an order they had just received for 
96 bottles, one cent’s worth, of blue ink! The 
doctor ‘* didn’t know nothing about it,” of course; 
so the clerk having that matter in charge was 
called on ‘‘ for information.” He said that ink 
was greatly needed—couldn’t possibly do with- 
out it; he hated to send an order for /ess than a 
penny’s worth, ete., etc. And the upshot of the 
matter was that, in spite of all remonstrance by 
the ‘‘stationery man,” the 96 quart bottles of 
A No. 1 Blue Ink had to be ‘‘ forked over,” for 
one cent, by that enterprising firm! a, ha! 
I am writing this with that same cent-imental 
fluid—‘* sho niche! sho sheep !” 


SEVERAL pleasant anecdotes of Sir David 
Brewster are given in Mrs. Gordon's recently 
published life of that eminent philosopher. He 
was eminently a self-made man, and is said to 
have been entirely unconscious, ignorant, and 
indifferent as to all genealogical failures or pos- 
sessions—an ignorance and an indifference which 
he communicated to all those within his imme- 
diate influence. A lady genealogist having ques- 
| tioned Sir David on this subject in his later years, 
he told her that while by his mother’s side he 
was entirely Scotch, he was not so on his father’s, 
as the Brewster family had, he believed, come 
from England several generations before. He 
added, characteristically : **'The books say that 
I came from a branch of the Brewsters of Wren- 
tham, but I neither know nor do I care.” He 
might have quoted Sydney Smith’s favorite say- 
ing of Junot’s: “‘Je n’en suis rien, moi, je suis 
un ancétre.” 


Wuewn in London, early in life, Sir David 
| dined with a somewhat eccentric philosopher 
| named Cavendish, who invariably had a leg of 
| mutton for his solitary dinner. On one occasion 
| Cavendish announced to his servant that six gen- 
| tlemen were to dine with him that day. ‘* What 
|am I to give them for dinner?” ejaculated the 
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factotum in dismay; ‘‘ one leg of mutton won't 
do for six gentlemen.” ‘‘Then give them six 
legs of mutton !” was the philosophical reply. 


In 1852 Sir David went to London, where he 
met Prince Albert, who unfolded to him his plan 
of a great central Industrial Exhibition, to which 
the £500,000 obtained from the former exhibi- 
tion would be devoted. The Prince told him of 
a letter which the Queen received from some 
Indian grandee, addressed to the Right Honble. 
Sir George Victoria, Queen of the East India 
Company ! 

In 1853 Sir David was in Paris, and was taken 
to see the astronomer Arago, who was then in 
deep suffering, and was soon to die. He thus 
describes the interview: We conversed upon the 
marvels of creation, and the name of God was 
introduced. This led Arago to complain of the 
difficulties which his reason experienced in an- 
derstanding God. ‘‘ But,” said I, ‘‘it is still 
more difficult not to comprehend God.” He did | 
not deny it: ‘* Only,” added he, ‘‘in this case I 
abstain, for it is impossible for me to understand 
the God of you philosophers.” ‘‘ It is not with 
them that we are dealing,” replied I, ‘‘ although 
I believe that true philosophy necessarily con- 
ducts us to belief inGod: it is of the God of the 
Christian that I wish to speak.” ‘‘ Ah!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ He was the God of nty mother, be- 
fore whom she always experienced so much com- 
fort in kneeling.” ‘*Doubtless,” I answered. | 
He said no more: his heart had spoken ; this 
time he had understood. 





TaLkine of parsons: In a charming novel 
entitled, ‘‘In Silk Attire,” by William Black, 
recently published by the Harpers, occurs this 
sentence concerning sermons—that is to say, the 
sort of sermon that you and I, reader, know all 
about but don’t talk about: 


“Sermons are like Scotch bagpipes—they sound 
very well when one doesn't hear them." 





TuaT was not a bad reply given recently at a 
barn-raising in Pennsylvania to a young man 
who had been relating his more than wonderful 
exploits in various quarters of the globe. At 
the close of one of these narratives, he was not a | 
little set back by the remark of an old codger: 
**Young man, ain’t you ashamed to talk so when | 
there are older liars on the ground !” 





| 

How laudable the effort when one desires to 
make every body feel pleasant! There was old 
Dave Weeks, of Salisbury, Missouri, a hard- 
working man, who in harvest-time would ‘‘ hire 
out” to the farmers for high wages. Once, when 
hands were scarce, Farmer B secured Dave 
in season. The first day in harvest, before noon, 
Mr. A came where Mr. B and Dave 
were at work, and asked the latter to help him 
next day. Dave readily assented. Soon after 











Mr. C—— came on the same errand, and Dave, | 


with equal alacrity, promised him. Farmer 
B——.,, a straight, thorough-going Presbyterian, 
was a little surprised at the promptitude with 
which Dave promised to work for so many on 
the same day, so he said: ‘*‘ Why, Dave, what 
do you mean? First you promised to help me 
to-morrow; and now you've promised to help 








two others—what do you mean?” **Oh,” says 
Dave, ‘‘ the fact is, J like to see every body go 
away feeling good! Treat 'em all alike; that's 
my way!” 





From Manchester, Michigan, we have a poetic 
effusion on ‘* Artist Love,” by O. Howe Greene, 
a colored poet, brother of the I. V. Greene named 
in the poem : 


Two artists painted in our town, 
And love arose between ; 

The one adored pale Olive Brown, 
The other I. V. Greene. 


Around the lovely Olive's heart 
Greene (I. V.) twined and grew; 
He loved to paint her face—and part 

She daily painted too. 


He “colored up” with bashfal fright 
Whenever Brown met Greene ; 

She “colored up” with Lily White, 
And finished with Carmine. 


Pale Olive’s love soon changed its hue 
From L. V. Greene to Black; 

A sack of gold arose in view, 
And L V. “got the sack.” 

Poor I. V. Greene grew sickly blue 
When Olive Brown thus said: 

*T ne'er shall change my maidén hue 
To Greene with nary red.” 

MORAL. 

Sad I. V. Greene for gold doth toii 
Amid the red Comanches, 

While Black, cold nights, warms Olive-oil 
For two weak “Olive branches." 





It is certainly gratifying to know that in ——, 
Illinois, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is doing a good work. One of its most active 
members is Mr. ——, a young gentlemen of po- 
sition and means, who has done much in aiding 
the poor and unfortunate. At one time he be- 
came quite interested in a German family in in- 
digent circumstances. The wife was quite sick, 
and he visited her very often, doing all he could 
to prepare her mind for the worst, if it should 
come to that. He had not seen her for a few 
days when he met the husband, and the follow- 


| ing conversation took place : 


‘* How do you do, Mr. ? How is your 
wife?” 

‘* Mein frau ?—mein frau is dead.” 

**Dead! is it possible? Was she resigned ?” 

“* Resigned? resigned? Mein Gott! she had 
to be!” 





Recentiy, in a Southern city, it became 
necessary in a certain church to raise a few hun- 
dred dollars for Sunday-school purposes. The 
anniversary of the <chool was deemed a fitting 
Opportunity to secvre that amount. At the 
proper time the clergyman made the necessary 
explanations, and asked, ‘* Who will give $10?” 
There were two responses. ‘‘ Who'll give $5?” 
Several gave $5. Two gentlemen then circu- 
lated through the aisles, with slips of paper, to 
receive contributions from those who were disin- 
clined to speak out in church. In this way $76 
were obtained. ‘* #200 more wanted,” said the 
clergyman. Finally, by dint of coaxing and ban- 
tering, the requisite sum, lacking 50 cents, was 
secured. ‘‘Go round again with the hat,” said 
the persistent party in the pulpit; ‘‘ I’m going to 
have that half dollar before I open the door.” At 
which remark a young person poked his head 
into the window, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Say, old 
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gentleman, open the door and let my gal out; | 


I'm tired of waiting; here’s your half dollar!” 

And with one of old Leatherstocking’'s long, 
inward chuckles, the sturdy beggar ordered the 
portal to be thrown back, and the young person 
and his ge-irl went their way. 


Tur Drawer is indebted to an old contributor 
for an extract from a very quaint old sermon in 
praise of thieves and thievery. It seems that in 
the days of good Queen Bess seven thieves robbed 
Parson Hyberdine, near Hartley Row, in Hamp- 
shire, and then set him on a hillock to preach a 
sermon to them. Whereon the divine showed 
tiem from the Scriptures that God commended 


and allowed their trade, instancing the thefts | 


committed by His favorites, Jacob, Esau, David, 
and Christ (of an asse and a colte whiche was 
none of his owne). ‘‘ Indeed,” says the parson, 
**you are in all points, save one, like Christ; 
you've no dwelling-place, you're laid wait for, 
you're taken, condemned, and hanged, and you 
go to hell. But you don’t ascend into heaven, 
unless God gives you grace, which I pray he 
may.” 


sermon.” ‘The Cotton MS, says 7s., and leaves 
out the drink. 


In a recent Number of the Drawer we illus- 
trated, by advertisements from an Oregon jour- 
nal, how ‘‘ empire,” with its billiard saloons, 
eigar shops, etc., had not only ‘‘ taken its way 
Westward,” but had actually arrived there, and 
successfully established itself in business. We 
have since had brought to our notice a few other 
advertisements, published in different parts of 
the country, showing that this species of compo- 
sition is stepping altogether beyond the old, dry, 
humdrum style of ‘* decent debility” which in 
times past was deemed to be part and parcel of 
advertising literature. Take, for example, the 
following announcement in the leading organ of 
public opinion in Boise City, Idaho. How fresh 
and (horse)-racy compared with the advertise- 
ments of the Eastern horse-man : 

“LIVERY AND FEED STABLE—Main Street, 
Boise City, I. T., Samuel F. P. Briggs, Prop. 

* Fine buggies and as fine horses as ever threw their 
tail over the dash. 

“You see how it is! It’s nothing to me whether 
Idaho has a Governor or not. ‘Give me another 
horse !’ exclaimed King Richard. He need not thus 
exclaimed more than once if near my stable—could 
have had any number, and better man ne’er threw his 
leg over. 

‘Good horses, good feed—put a nice polish on your 
horse, or ony thing in the livery business, So if you 
want any thing in my line I’m your man, looking as I 
do. You bet! I'll do all I say, and that’s what's the 
matter with the young canine.” 

In the same untrammeled vehicle of independ- 
ent thought is the following: 

“MOUNT HOOD SALOON—Opposite Idaho Meat 
Market, Main Street, Boise City, LT. The best of 
wines, liquors, and cigars on hand and dispensed at the 
bar. Call in, and invite the Boy, and take a smile.” 

In another column this hilarious invitation is 
vouchsafed : 

“WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Eight or ten good, 
able-bodied men can find a winter’s job by applying at 
the Chronicle office immediately. We want them to act 
in the capacity of ‘ fighting editors.’ We will furnish 
the ‘thunder’ and coffins, and they must furnish the 
‘muscle’ and weapons. Those applying first will get 
the best ‘iay outs.’ We pay according to the rank of 
the man whipped. N.B, Meals extra.” 


On this the thieves returned the parson | 
his money, and gave him 2s, ‘‘ to drynke, for hys | 


> ee _) 
The ‘‘free and happy spirit that, unseen, hovers 
| o'er” the Idaho newspaper man finds, in oddity 
| of expression, its equal in the journals of the 
sea-board. Thus, in Conway, New Hampshire, g 
man who had undergone some botherment in his 
marital relations, makes, in the paper of that 
town, this generous avowal : 

“WHEREAS I, Daniel Clay, through ‘misrepre. 
sentation, was induced to post my wife Rhoda in th: 
papers, now beg leave to inform the public that I hay: 
taken her to wile, after settling all our domestic brojls 

|} in an amicable manner; so that every thing, as usng) 
} ; a , i oF _ ’ 
| goes on like clock-work. 


Next, in the Herald of this city, a young gen- 
| tleman who feels a willingness to sacrifice him- 


self to the happiness of somebody else’s family, 
thus unbosoms his alacrity : ‘ 

“WANTED—A situation as son-in-law in a re- 
qperte family. Blood and breeding no object, being 
already supplied ; capital essential. No objection to 
go a short distance in the country.” 


Quite the opposite of this, among the mar- 
riage notices published in a recent number of 
the Richmond (Virginia) Whig is the subjoined, 
which, either by proof-reader or foreman in mak- 
ing up the form, makes an absurd blunder : 

“ Kasry—Burxs.—At the Episcopal Church, in Lib- 
erty, on the 14th inst., by Rev. J. A. Wharton, Mr. Jno. 

SOAP, 1395 pounds. 

|S. Kasey and Miss Fannie Claiborne, daughter of 

| E. C, Burks, ¥sq., all of Bedford County, Virginia.” 

| ‘*Mavrice Der.” contributes an epitaph : 

| _ A quondam resident of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, who long since ‘‘ shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” was one of the few mortals destined to have 
his memory perpetuated by two head-stones. One 
is standing in the Presbyterian church - yard, 


| where his body és, and the other in the Method 
| ist church-yard, where his body was 


The latter 

bears the following: 

“Interred in this spot his body did lay, 
On the grounds selected, for which he did pay; 
But his widow would not let his body alone, 
Because his first children reared the stone. 
After his death his children and second wife 
Sought to hold what he had earned during his life; 
His first children no claim, no portion should hold, 
So they robbed his grave, and his lot they sold.” 


In one of the interior towns of Pennsylvania 
an enterprising fellow deals in books, stationery, 
Yankee notions, etc. If the customer inquires 
for any article not on hand, the dealer is sure to 
have something else which will answer just as 





well. Last summer a gentleman entered the 


|store and asked for a copy of ‘*The Potiphar 


Papers.” ‘* Haven't got them,” was the reply ; 
‘* but I have some most excellent fly-paper !” 


Dovsttess one of the most difficult things to 
do well, on the shortest notice, is to write an ed- 





| the finest of the fine arts. 


itorial *‘ leader.” Writing ‘* leaders” is one of 
We are impelled to 
this original observation on perusing in one of 
the leading organs of public opinion in Nebraska 
an editorial on ‘‘ Christmas,” from which we 
quote, verbatim, the two opening paragraphs : 
‘*In wishing our readers a meary Christmas, 





we are givingutterence to the universal expres- 
sion of this day. But there is more in the occa- 
sion than at first sight may present itself to tie 
mind of the public. 

‘* Christmas is a suggistive day in the annals 
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of the Christian Church. It is not necessary in 
this connection to say that this is the day on 
which Christ, who was crucified for the sins of 
the world, rose from the dead. Commentators 
are not agreed on this point. That he did make 
mediation for us is a matter of universal belief, 
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of this strange action. Jake turned his eyes with 
a quizzical look, and said: ‘‘I’ve hearn that 
what you give to the poor you lend to the Lord, 
Now, when them fishes is paid back, I don’t 
want no such mess of darned litt/e fishes put 
on to me!” 


and according to the teachings of inspiration. | 


This fact is the only one to which the attention 
of the world need be invited, and if we take the 
present day as an anniversary of that important 
event, all important ends are subserved,” 

Tue following epitaph comes from a Green 
Spring, Ohio, correspondent, copied by him from 
a stone in a grave-yard in the northern part of 
that State: 

“ Farewell childreu strive to meet me 
In this sweet this healthe home 
Where no care shull ever greet thee 
Thy onec’d Father bids the come. 
As the volt received its silent guest 
I could not weep, but my heart did bust 
Within my breast.” 


“*Onee’d” is good. 


Tue Rev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., has re- | 


cently given to the world a work on Facts and 
Dates, or the Leading Events in Sacred and Pro- 
fane History, the Memory being aided through- 


out by a Simple and Natural Method. It is | 


quite common to hear people say, ‘“‘I have a 
poor memory for dates.” 
take daily, every two hours, three or four of 
Mackay’s patent chronological pills (each pill is 
a date), aud you will soon remember and repeat 
various dates, from the creation of man, accord- 
ing to Usher, down to the conflagration of the 
world, according to Dr. Cumming. If, for in- 
stance, you wish to impress upon your mind that 
the date of the death of Absalom was 1023 B.c., 
all you have to do is to resort to the literary pill- 
box, and remember the sentence, “a beautiful 
youth found hanging.” Or, if you wish to recall 
the fact that n.c. 1014 Solomon married Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, you are simply to bear in mind 
the line *‘ Betrothed a wife of colored skin.” Or, 
that in 1095 B.c. Saul was crowned first King of 
Israel, you have but to commit the words, ‘* They 
chose a young tall leader ;” though it has been 
suggested that thoroughly to have this great 
event impressed upon the memory would be to 
throw it into verse, something, say, like this: 
The young King Saul was very tall, 
And never king was taller; 


But tho’ King Saul was very tall, 
Far better kings were smaller. 


For all his size, he was not wise; 
Nor was he long anointed 

Ere ee said, with shaking head, 
‘We're sadly disappointed,” 


Ow the upper lakes it is the custom in winter 
to cut holes through the ice, and the fish, at- 
tracted by the light, collect and are taken with 
nets in large numbers. It often happens that 


the fish are of small size, and these the fisher- | 


men usually give to the poor women and chil- 
dren who are always about. Jake Walton was 
an old fisherman, as noted for his profanity as 
his success in his calling. 
large haul of small fish, and a few of large size. 
Calling some women, he gave them the large 


ones, and proceeded to gather up the small for | 
sale. One of his fraternity inquired the cause | 


Here is the remedy: | 


One day Jake had a) 


Trmotry G. Corriy, widely known as “ Tim 
Coffin,” was for forty years a famous man in New 
Bedford, and an honored lawyer of Bristol Coun- 
ty. They tell us that in person he was short, 
and rather thick-set. No one saw him without 
admiring his constant ruffled shirt and neatness 
of dress. Still more would he remark the intel- 
lectual character of the man, the fine head, the 
| prominent eye, the general expression of power 
in the man. How his whole soul went into his 
| case! The petty case in the police court was 
| fought with all the energy and fidelity he gave 
the most intricate cause in the higher tribunals. 
| Kind to young lawyers, ever ready to counsel 

and assist them ; he was courteous to antagonists; 

he was profoundly respectful to the Court—when 
| he was afraid of his Honor. 

The veteran advocate was very successful in 
jury cases. He was full of wit and story. A 
joker every where, he had to take hard hits as 
well as give them. From among the many sto- 
ries told us, we select the following, as fairly 
representative : 

Mr. Coffin was in the barber's shop one Sun- 
day morning. ‘The crowd there collected were 
whiling away the waiting by discussing with Tim 
the meaning of the word eternity. Each was 
giving in turn his views. The discussion was 
lagging as an old and favorite deputy-sheritf 
| stepped in. Said Tim to him, *‘ Now just give 
us your idea of eternity.” ‘‘ Well,” replied he, 
turning to the crowd, ‘‘if Tim Coffin borrows a 
hundred of any one of you on his note, and 
should come and pay up, you may be sure efer- 
nity has begun.” 

The Hon. John H. Clifford, in opening a crim- 
inal case in behaif of the Commonwealth, where 
Mr. Coffin defended the accused, said to the jury: 
**T will show you, gentlemen, by Mr. ——, a 
man whose truth no man dares question—” Up 
jumps Mr. Cotiin, with—‘‘ Dare! dare! who 
says I dare not? I protest against such a word 
in this court!” Mr. Clifford resumed; ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I ask my brother’s pardon. He dare do 
any thing.” 

Mr. Coffin could hit witnesses hard. In de- 
fending a suit he once asked a very pompous 
witness, in cross-examination, ‘‘ What is your 
business?” ‘‘I am a professional man, Sir.” 
** Lawyer?” ‘*No, Sir.” ‘*‘ Doctor?” Grave 
shake of the head. ‘‘Clergyman?” Still more 
pompous denial. ‘‘ Well, what are you then?” 
The witness, after clearing his throat, grandly 
pulled down his waistcoat, and answered, ‘I 
am, Sir, a Justice of the Peace.” ‘ Ah!” said 
Mr. Coffin. In closing his case to the jury, Mr. 
Coffin, in speaking of this man, said: ** This 
witness reminds me of an incident which hap- 
pened to me on a trip I once made to Edgarton. 
It was on a lovely Sunday morning that our boat 
got in. We were passing up into the town be- 
yond the wharf when we saw a pig-pen near a 
house. One of the party, more curious than the 
rest, looked into the pen, and with a loud oath 
called attention to the monster within—a hog 
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with misplaced head, and with one paw pointing 
up into mid-air. With many an oath he was 
expressing to the party his astonishment at see- 
ing such a creature, when the front door of a 
neighboring house slowly opened. A tall and 
reverend-looking man came out, and with meas- 
ured pace advanced toward the group. Looking 
that profane man in the face, he said, ‘Sir, if 
you dare utter another oath on this island this 
bright Sunday morning I shall punish you se- 
verely.’ The offender looked up astounded, and 
as soon as he recovered his breath blurted out, 
‘W-w-who are you?’ ‘I am, Sir, a Justice of 
the Peace.’ The wretch looked at him slowly, 
from head to foot, as if*to take it all in, and said, 
as if in a reverie, ‘ Well, now, I am a —— sight 
more surprised than when I saw the hog!’” 
‘Tim once represented a husband, defendant in 
a Givorce case. The wife asking the divorce had 
a comfortable property on her marriage. As the 
day of trial drew on, the tearful husband would 
come in, day after day, and take up Mr. Coffin’s 
time needlessly. In he came one morning, and 
said sadly to Mr. Coffin that he would like to 
talk with him about the case. Mr. Coffin, bland 
as May, looked up and said, ‘‘I wish you first 
to go home and write me an essay.” ‘* What 
about ?” was the mournful question. Mr. Coffin 
replied, ‘‘ About what a hell on earth it is to 
marry a woman with more money than you have.” 


THE spirit of poesy is happily extant in Texas. 
A lady of rhythmic tastes in Austin is kind enough 
to send us a copy of the superscription on an en- 
velope recently mailed in that city : 

“O, hasten me up to Richmond town, 

In the State of Virginia, where I am bound, 

And turn me over to A. J. Terry, 

A handsome youth and muchly merry ; 

Who once was so modest and easy to please, 

But now has lived through it and joined the police ; 

So there's where you'll find him at No. 1 Station, 

The happiest cuss in the whole Yankee nation.” 

‘* How is that?” asks our fair correspondent ; 
‘*wouldn’t he make a gay correspondent for a fast 
boarding-school miss ?” 


Probably; though the poetry is not strictly | 


first-class. 


So rapid is their way of doing things in Chi- 
cago that, when a man makes up his mind to re- 
form (rather a tough job), it becomes important 
to fix him promptly. It is therefore necessary, 


solemn ceremony of baptism. 
occasions a convert, who had felt the necessity 
of that rite, was immersed, and on coming out 
was asked by the minister, ** How do you feel 
now, brother ? ?” ** Better,” was the reply; ‘‘ put 
me in again.” The request was complied with, 


and after the second dip, the question was re- | 


peated, ‘‘ How do you feel now?” ‘Better! 
better !” was the response, in a solemn tone of 
voice—‘“‘ the devil may go to grass now !” 

Such is the plucky spirit of the Chicago con- 
vert! 


In certain States of this republic—in New En- 


gland as well as in the West—the ease with which 


a dissolution of the marriage tie can be effected | 
has become proverbial. 
the courts appear to be taking cognizance of | 


cases where the parties claim the right to buy | 


| or difficulty ?” 


jall right. 


In Kentucky, however, | 


a 
and sell wives in open market as they do hog 
and hominy. 

Recently in Newport, Kentucky (across the 
Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati), a cause for 
ejectment was on trial, in which the defendants 
called a witness by the name of Isaac Yelton 
for the purpose of impeaching the testimony of 
a witness named William Orcutt, who had testi- 
fied on behalf of the plaintiffs. After the direct 
examination of Yelton was concluded, he was 
turned over to Mr. Carlisle, one of the attor- 
neys for the plaintiffs, for cross-examination, 
when the following evidence was elicited : 

Attorney. ‘** Are you and Orcutt on good 
terms with each other?” 

Witness. ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 

Attorney. ‘‘ Did you never have any quarrel 


Witness. ‘‘ No, Sir; we never did.” 

Atrorney. ‘‘ Did you not take Orcutt’s wife 
away from him and run away with her; and did 
you not have a difficulty with him about that ?” 

Wiryess. ‘‘I never took his wife away from 
him.” 

Attorney. ‘‘ Did not you and a man named 
Gosney take his wife away ?” 

Witness. ‘‘ His wife went away with me and 
Gosney, but we did not take her away from 
Orcutt. There was no difficulty at all about it; 
it was all satisfactory. I traded him a horse 
for his wife, but I found that I had been im- 
posed on, and I returned her to him, and it was 
There was no quarrel or difficulty 
about it.” 

ATTORNEY. 

WITNEss. 


‘* How were you imposed upon?” 
**T traded the horse for his wife, 


| but he put on me besides two children and a 
| dog; so I returned her to him. 
| that he cheated me in the trade, for the transac- 


I do not mean 


tion was all .uir; but he imposed on me—he got 
the best of the bargain, I had no use for the two 
children and the dog.” 

The idea of impeaching a son of Kentucky for 
‘such conducts as those!” 


In the January Drawer, ia alluding to the 


|sham epitaphs which are so frequently written 


upon particular trades or professions, that upon 
Strange, the lawyer,was distinguished as the clev- 
erest one upon the legal profession. A corre- 


| spondent reminds us of one which he thinks is 
even more cléver. 
at times, to cut a hole in the ice to perform the | 
On one of these | 


It is this: 


“Hic jacet Jacobus Straw, 
Who sf years followed the law; 
en he died 
The Devil cried, 
Jacob, give us your paw.” 


In Crabb Robinson's Diary is this hit of Syd- 
ney Smith’s, now first published: At the time 
when Newman, Pusey, Keble, and others, orig- 


‘inated that movement in the English Church 
| which seems to have culminated in Ritualism, 
| Smith remarked that the movement should not 
| be called Puseyism, but Nermania ! 


Ir was a brother of Mrs. Barbauld who wrote 
the couplet with which a good man might close 
is earthly existence, and with which we close 
| the present Number of the Drawer : 
“From the banquet of Life rise a satisfied guest, 


Thank the Lord of the Feast, and in hope go to 
rest.” 
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